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NOTICE. 


The  present  sketch  has  already  been  publbhed  in 
another  form  in  *  The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts ;' 
but  its  separate  publication  as  a  compendious 
manual  of  the  Hbtory  of  Painting  was  contem- 
plated from  its  commencement.  It  is  necessarily 
brief  on  many  points  and  doubtless  incomplete,  as 
it  comprehends  a  revie\F  of  the  progress  of  Painting 
in  every  country  where  the  Art  has  attained  a  cog- 
nizable degree  of  development,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  com- 
prisix^  notices  more  or  less  characteristic  according 
to  their  respective  positions,  of  all  the  most  eminent 
painters,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
The  object  of  the  sketch  is  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  History  of  Painting  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible; it  is  neither  intended  nor  adapted  for  special 
reference,  as  no  portion  is  independent  of  that 


IV  NOTICE. 

which  precedes  it.  For  special  information  on  the 
subject,  local  and  personal,  the  reader  is  in  all  cases 
referred  to  the  original  sources,  and  the  notes  thus 
constitute  a  compendious  bibliography  of  Fainting, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
up  any  particular  portion  of  the  subject  at  his 
pleasure.  ^ 
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BOOK  I. 

ANCIENT    PAINTING;     ITS    COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

That  the  degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts 
attainable  by  any*  nation  is  limited  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  climate,  was  a  &,vourite  theme  with 
a  few  writers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
That  any  considerable  excess  of  either  heat  or  cold 
may  materially  influence  the  human  mind  and  cha* 
racter  as  well  as  body  is  sufikiently  evident;  but 
that  the  differences  of  climate  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone  can  have  any  important  in- 
fluence in  regulating  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
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the  intellectual  &culty  of  man,  is  a  theory  which 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  experience ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts,  is  sufficiently  con- 
tradicted by  the  present  high  state  of  excellence  of 
many  branches  of  art  in  nations  of  Europe  where 
formerly  the  arts  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture  scarcely 
existed,  and  of  which  the  climates  vary  considerably 
from  those  of  Greece  and  Italy.  If  a  particular 
and  warm  climate  were  requisite  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  a  natural  taste  and  ability  for  art, 
then  every  nation  within  the  Grecian  latitudes 
might,  according  to  the  similarity  of  climate,  ex- 
pect to  possess  artists  more  or  less  Grecian  in 
quality  and  degree.  An  opposite  conclusion  would 
be  equally  justifiable  by  the  present  state  of  art  in 
Europe,  and  a  warm  climate  might  be  said  to  be 
pr^udicial  to  the  development  of  art.  The  arts 
have  scarcelv  a  home  in  Greece  at  present ;  and 
they  are  in  a  very  languid  state  and  of  a  low  degree 
in  other  southern  countries  of  Europe  when  com- 
pared with  the  high  character  of  the  modem  German 
schools,  or  with  their  state  in  other  northern 
parts,  not  even  excepting  the  ice-girt  capital  of 
Eussia. 

If  the  genius  of  painting  appear  to  be  fickle  be- 
cause she  has  hitherto  abided  not  long  with  the 
same  people,  climate  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  her  apparent  love  of  change.  It  has 
been  often  asserted   that  the  arts  cannot  remain 
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stationary.  Every  school  has  had  its  rise  and  fid], 
and  with  few  nations  have  three  centuries  passed 
without  very  great  changes  having  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  arts  among  them :  Egypt  appears 
to  present  an  exception  from  this  rule,  but  the  arts 
never  attained  to  maturity  in  Egypt.  Painting 
never  even  acquired  that  development  which  was 
reached  by  its  sculpture,  and  both  arts  have  been 
wholly  abandoned  there  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  In  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Asia,  the  Mohammedan  religion 
rendered  a  resuscitation  of  the  arts  in  the  middle 
ages  impossible;  and  at  all  times  religion  and 
government  have  been  the  most  influential  causes 
of  the  rise  or  decline  of  art. 

The  arts  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  were  controlled  by,  or  dependent  upou, 
their  respective  religions ;  they  flourished  more  or 
less  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  the  artist,  and 
the  state  of  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow  men.  In  no  other  country  was  the  artist  so 
much  respected  personally  as  in  Greece,  and  in 
no  other  country  have  the  arts  ever  attained  to 
such  perfection  as  in  Greece.  The  remains  of  imi- 
tative art  amongst  almost  all  Asiatic  people,  but 
particularly  the  Indiana  and  Persians,  are  chiefly 
sculptural  or  toreutic.^    The  remains  of  painting 

*  Toreutic  (^  rop^vriic^)  in  its  widest  sense  signifies  purely 
formative  art  in  any  style  and  in  any  material,  modelled, 
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in  Asia  and  in  E^pi  are  comparatively  few,  and 
it  was  probably  practised  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  sculpture,  though  from  its  more  perishable 
nature  there  would  naturally  be  fewer  monuments 
of  it  than  of  toreutic  art,  of  which  many  specimens 
have  been  found  and  still  exist  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  in  Persia,  India,  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  they  possess  many  excellent  points  of  design. 
The  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  Nakshi  Boustam, 
Nakshi  Bajab,  and  Shiraz,  so  long  undervalued, 
were  shown  by  the  excellent  drawings  of  Sir  R. 
Ker  Porter  to  possess  merits  unknown  to  the 
ponderous  works  of  Egypt,  and  to  be  little  inferior 
to  the  best  sculptures  found  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  great  development  of  formative  art  is  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  Asiatics  or  the  Egyptians 
when  we  consider  the  hierarchical  vassalage  of 
art,  and  the  never-ceasing  censorship  of  a  jealous 
priesthood,  which  invariably  prescribed  the  rules 
by  which  artists  worked.  There  was  apparently 
no  dramatic  or  formative  art  for  its  own  sake  among 
the  Egyptians  or  the  Asiatics  not  originally 
Greek ;  all  Oriental  remains  of  art  are  monumental, 
and  of  a  symbolic  and  superstitious  character,  or 
mere  hieroglyphics.  The  technical  characteristics 
of  these  remains  are  detail,  of  execution,  uniformity 
of  design,  symmetrical  composition,  positive  or 

carved,  or  cast;  but  the  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso-relievo. 
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brilliant  colour  in  painting;  and  in  sculpture, 
especially  among  the  Egyptians,  colossal  form. 
The  execution  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  generally 
superior  to  that  of  Indian:  the  sculptures  of 
Fersepolis  are  well  proportioned,  and  the  heads 
are  executed  with  much  characteristic  detail ;  the 
physiognomy  is  Jewish ;  the  animals  also  are 
expressed  with  great  power,  particularly  in  the 
combats  of  the  Pontiff  King  with  various  mon- 
sters.^ 

^  Sir  B.  Ker  Porter's  <  Travels  in  Georgia,  Per»a,'  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

EGYPT  :   HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 

Egyptian  painting  cannot  be  reviewed  separately 
from  Egyptian  sculpture^  and  its  history  belongs 
rather  to  the  history  of  science  and  archaeology 
than  to  that  of  imitative  art;  for  the  art  of 
Egypt,  purely  symbolic  in  its  principle  and  historic 
in  its  practice,  was  the  mere  tool  of  a  hierarchy, 
and  its  artists  the  slaves  of  superstition.  All 
Egyptian  pictures  appear  to  be  simple  records, 
social,  superstitious,  or  political,  and  Egyptian 
painting  was  accordingly  more  a  symbolic  writing 
than  a  liberal  art — in  a  word,  a  coloured  hieroglyph. 
It  is,  however,  owing  to  this  centralization  and 
unity  of  purpose  that  Egyptian  art  has  acquired  its 
almost  perennial  durability,  and  that  imposing 
grandeur  of  its  works  now  so  impressive  upon  the 
modem  traveller  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  Eternal  Pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Scolptored  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  Sphinx^ 
Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.* 

The  history  of  art  in  Egypt  may  be  divided  into 
•  Shelley,  *  Spirit  of  Solitude/ 
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two  periods,  each  sobject  to  various  changes  and 
revolutions.  What  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  and  before  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Israelite  captivity,  and  the 
immediate  generations  preceding  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  that  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris, 
who  lived  about  fourteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sera,  may  be  considered  the  incunabula 
or  first  beginnings  of  Egyptian  art,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  beyond  what  is  said  by  Moses  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus. 

From  thii^  time  then,  about  1400  B.C.,  until  the 
short  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Amasis, 
about  525  B.C.,  when  the  Egyptians  were  subdued 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  and  Egypt  be- 
came a  Persian  province,  may  be  considered  the 
first  period,  the  period  of  Rhamses,  or  the  Sesostrid 
period.  This  is  the  great  sera  of  Egyptian  art, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Sesostris 
constitutes  its  chief  subject.  Two  epochs  of  this 
period  are  divided  by  the  Ethiopian  invasion  of 
Sabacos,  about  800  b.c,  when  a  period  of  anarchy 
ensued  which  continued  until  order  was  restored 
by  the  twelve  kings  and  by  Psammetichus,  about 
a  century  afterwards.  The  second  period  embraces 
the  styles  of  Egyptian  art  under  foreigpi  influence, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire.    The  first  epoch  of  this  period 
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was  that  of  the  Ftolemlos,  from  332  B.c.  until  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  30  b.c.  ;  the  second 
was  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors  after  the  con- 
quest ;  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Boman  Empire  under 
Augustus  until  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  638  a.d. 
In  the  latter  period  the  arts  were  still  active  in 
Egypt,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  but  they 
had  lost  their  Egyptian  character,  and,  like  most 
other  arts  in  Asia  and  Africa,  after  the  division 
of  the  Boman  Empire  into  East  and  West,  chiefly 
through  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  rapidly 
declined,  and  were  finally  obliterated  through  the 
hordes  of  Arabs  who  eventually  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  The  Arabic  occupation  was  more  fittal  to 
Egypt  than  any  of  the  preceding  invasions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EGYPTIAN  PAINTING. 

Flint'  tells  us  that,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, the  E^ptians  had  been  masters  of  painting 
full  six  thousand  years  before  it  passed  from  them 
to  the  Greeks,  ^^  a  vain  boast,  as  is  evident,"  says 
Pliny.  The  Egyptians  were  certainly  what  is  termed 
a  *< civilized  people"  at  a  very  early  date;  the 
Israelite  Exodus  took  place  about  1491  B.C.,  after 
a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  430  years ;  and  the  journey 
into  Egypt  took  place  long  after  the  visit  of  Abra- 
ham, when  Egypt  was  already  a  populous  and 
wealthy  country—"  The  riches  of  the  world  were 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  Pharaoh."  Artists  of 
almost  every  description  were  among  the  Jews  at 
the  Exodus,  and  the  arts  of  the  Jews  were  of  course 
the  arts  of  the  Egyptians.  Moses,  however,  does 
not  speak  of  painters. 

Plato^  speaks  of  an  antiquity  which  renders  the 
six  thousand  years  of  Pliny  comparatively  recent. 
In  alluding  to  the  works  of  art  which  were  executed 
in  his  own  time,  he  compares  them  with  works 
which,  he  says,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
priests,  were  of  a  date  ten  thousand  years  anterior, 

•  *  Hist  NaC  XXXV.  5—15.         ^  *  De  Leg.'  ii.  p.  656 
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yet  he  did  not  discover  the  slightest  difference  of 
style  between  them.  But  the  reason  of  this 
similarity,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
executed  at  periods  remote  from  each  other,  he  has 
himself  explained.  He  states  that  painters  and 
sculptors  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  change 
or  innovation  whatever  into  the  practice  of  their 
respective  arts,  or  in  any  way  to  add  to  them. 
Thus,  through  an  established  style  of  art  in  per^ 
peiuum,  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  artists  was 
uniform  from  generation  to  generation,  and  per- 
petually the  same,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed. 
We  learn  also  from  Synesius,^  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  necessary  system,  that  painting  and 
sculpture  should  not  be  practised  by  illiterate 
people,  lest  they  should  attempt  anything  contrary 
to  the  established  order  of  sacred  things ;  among 
which  the  representations  of  the  gods  were  certainly 
of  the  first  importance. 

This  similarity  is  also  partly  explained  by  Diodo- 
rus,"^  who  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
judge  of  the  proportions  of  a  statue  by  the  eye  alone, 
as  he  says  the  Greeks  did,  but  that  they  first  made 
a  small  statue  as  a  model,  then  divided  it  into  a 
number  of  parts,  from  which,  in  the  same  number 
of  parts,  and  in  any  given  proportion,  they  executed 
their  large  statues.  They  divided  the  whole  figure 
into  21  j^  parts,  in  which  were  comprised  all  the 
c « De  Providentia.'  «*  L.  i.  c  98. 
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proportions  of  the  body ;  when  therefore  the  eaie 
of  the  statue  was  agreed  upon,  the  sculptors  could 
work  separately,  each  on  his  own  part  or  portion 
of  the  figure ;  and  it  is  surprising,  says  Dio- 
dorus,  how  well  thej  succeeded  in  producing  pieces 
that  exactly  fitted  to  one  another.  Such  a  practice 
shows  a  well-established  system  of  conventional  pro- 
portions. Egyptian  painting  b  undoubtedly  an  art 
of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  as  old  as  any  other 
art  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  coeval 
with  their  sculpture.  The  Greeks  themselves  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  Egypt  as,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  parent  of  civilization.  *^  The  people  of 
this  country,"  says  Herodotus,*  ^^  first  invented  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,  and  from  them  the  Greeks 
borrowed  them.^  They  were  the  first  also  who 
erected  altars,  shrines,  and  temples ;  and  none  be- 
fore them  ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on 
stone."  Lucian  also,  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  it  was  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first 
who  conceived  a  notion  of  the  gods,  consecrated 
temples,  and  instituted  assemblies  for  the  purposes 
of  divine  worship;  that  these  temples  and  sanc- 
tuaries were  at  first  without  sculptures,  but  that 
eventually  they  set  up  images  of  the  gods  in  them ; 
and  the  Egyptian  worship  passed  on  to  the  Assy- 
rians.   The  Egyptian  was  not  originally  an  animal 

*  L.  ii.  c.  4. 
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worship ;  this  practice,  says  Plutarch/  arose  from 
an  opinion  that  it  was  a  greater  mark  of  reject  to 
worship  their  gods  in  an  animate  than  in  an  inani- 
mate form.  Porphyrins  says  they  worshipped  ori- 
ginally but  one  god  f  and  Herodotus  also  shows 
that  they  retained  the  idea  of  a  god,  self-existent, 
and  from  eternity  to  eternity.  They  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.** 

In  the  opinion  of  Heeren  and  othersj  Ethiopkt 
was  the  parent  of  Egyptian  civilization.  And 
Heeren  supposes  El  Me^aourah,  a  valley  in  the 
desert  about  nine  leagues  south  of  Chendy,  where 
there  is  a  vast  collection  of  ruins,  to  have  been  the 
locality  of  the  ancient  Ammonium,  the  original  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  "  whence  issued 
those  religious  colonies  which  earned  civilization, 
arts,  and  religion  from  Ethiopia  as  far  as  the  Delta 
and  the  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert  :*'  and  it  wa» 
the  source  of  the  *'  far-famed  oracle,  which  at  last 
found  its  most  hallowed  abode  in  the  wide  plains  of 
Thebes,  and  on  the  sand-girt  islands  of  the  Wady 
Sivah." 

There  are  very  few  historical  fiicts  known  con- 

'  *  De  Isid.  et  Osir/  8  *  De  Abstinentia,'  iv.  6. 

^  Herodotus,  11. 123. 

«  *Ideen,'  p.  416.  See  the  *  Egyptian  Antiquities/  by 
Mr.  Long,  published  for  the  Society  for  the  EKfiosion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  -which  is  the  best  work  the  English 
reader  can  consult  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt. 
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aected  with  the  history  of  painting  in  Egypt,  but 
the  earliest  portrait,  and  one  of  the  earliest  pictures 
on  record,  is  an  £^ptian  painting,  namely  the  por- 
trait of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus.^ Amasis,  upwards  of  six  centuries  b.c., 
sent  a  golden  image  of  Minerva  and  his  own  painted 
portrait  to  the  Greeks  established  at  Cyreae.  He 
sent  also  two  wooden  images  of  himself  to  the 
Hereeum  or  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  which  were 
still  there  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  this  was  a  complete  full-&ce  portrait, 
and  painted  upon  panel.  Such  portraits  have  of 
late  years  been  found  in  mummy-cases  attached  to  the 
mummies,  and  they  are  most  probably  the  portraits 
of  the  persons  to  whose  mummies  they  have  been  at- 
tached. They  are  generally  nearly  full-&ces  painted 
on  small  panels  of  cedar  or  sycamore,  and,  though 
they  express  little  individuality,  are  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  painting  extant.  Some  of  them 
may  be  very  ancient,  but  others  belong  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  Egypt,  for 
such  a  portrait  was  found  upon  a  mummy  which 
was  opened  at  Paris  in  1836,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion upon  it.  There  is  an  excellent  i^cimen  of 
this  kind  of  painting  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  there  is  one  also  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Three  classes  of  paintings  have  been  discovered 
ia  Egypt,  those  on  the  walls,  those  on  the  cases  and 

^  iL  82. 
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cloths,  of  mummies,  and   those  on  Papyrus  rolls : 
the  fiist  class  is  the  most  numerous.    The  coloured 
bassi-relievi  also,  in  as  far  as  they  are  coloured, 
may  be  classed  among  the  paintings.     All  these 
paintings  have  a  common  character,  but  none  can 
be  strictly  called  imitative,  though  they  are  sufE- 
ciently  so  to  be  intelligible.  One  striking  chaiacter^ 
istic  is  the  brightness  and  purity  of  their  colours ; 
but  Egyptian  paintings,  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  fine  art. 
In  the  opinion  of  Gktu^  those  of  Ipsambul  in 
Nubia  are  the  best.    The  paintings  of  Ipsambul 
are  supposed  to  be  among  the  most  anci^it  in  Egypt, 
and  if  they  were  executed  in  the  Sesostrid  period, 
as  is  supposed,  they  must  be  considerably  upwards 
of  3000  years  old  ;  yet  the  colours  still  retain  their 
primitive  freshness.     The  paintings  still  extant  on 
the  walls  of  tombs  and  temples  are  very  numerous, 
many  of  the  interiors  of  these  extensive  buildings 
being  wholly  covered  with  them.     The  ciypts  or 
subterranean  tombs  are  most  numerous  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains :  the  most  extensive  and  important  for  their  de- 
corations, yet  discovered,  are — the  Biban  el  Molouk, 
or  the  tombs  of  the  kings  near  Thebes ;  the  Osy- 
mandeium  or  tomb  of  Osymandyas  at  Thebes,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tomb  of  Bhamses  the  Great,  or 
Sesostris ;  and  the  grottoes  of  Eileithuias,  or  £1  Cab, 
and  Beni  Hassan.    The  principal  subjects  of  these 

» *  Nubien.' 
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decorations  are  burial  ceremonials  and  various  do- 
mestic occupations,  which,  though  of  a  low  scale 
as  works  of  art,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.™  There  are 
several  paintings  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  the  western  hills  of  Thebes, 
where  the  peasants  have  of  late  years  broken  down 
many  pieces  of  painted  stucco  and  sold  them  to  tra- 
vellers." 

The  paintings  on  the  cases  and  the  cloths  of  mum- 
mies are  of  very  inferior  interest  to  those  in  the 
tombs  and  temples,  both  as  works  of  art  and  as 
pictures  of  manners.  The  paintings  on  the  papyrus 
rolls  are  scarcely  more  than  a  coloured  hieroglyph, 
or  are  little  besides  the  phonetic  symbols  mixed 
with  demotic  or  enchorial  characters,  the  common 
Egyptian  writing. 

The  mummy-cloths  are  prepared  for  painting  by 
a  covering  of  white  plaster,  as  indeed  are  all  other 
materials  upon  which  the  Egyptians  painted,  whe- 
ther  stone,  wood,  or  cloth ;  and  the  plaster  served 
m  the  place  of  white  paint.  The  following  is  Bel- 
zoniV  description  of  execvtiag  and  painting  the 
Egyptian  bassi-rilievl  which  he  found  in  the  Bibaii 

™  Many  of  these  sculptures  and  paintings  are  engraved  in 
the  French  work  on  Egypt  published  by  the  Institut  du 
Gaire,  and  in  Rosellini's  great  work,  *  Monnmenti  dell'  Egitto 
e  della  Nubia.' 

°  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,*  Soc.  Dif.  U.  K. 

o  P.  238  ;  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  Soc.  Dif.  U.  K.,  vol. 
ii., '  Painting.* 
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el  Molouk,  or  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  In 
this  instance  the  relief  are  cut  out  of  the  natural 
rock  in  which  the  excavation  was  made,  and  are 
raised  above  the  surface,  instead  of  being  sunk  into 
it,  as  is  generally  the  case.  All  the  figures  and 
hieroglyphics  in  this  tomb  are  painted,  Mdth  the  ex- 
ception of  one  chamber,  which  Belzoni  has  called 
the  outline  chamber,  from  its  being  unfinished  and 
in  a  state  of  preparation  only  for  the  sculptor ;  which 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  interest,  as  it  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  Egyptian  artists 
commenced  their  work.  The  outlines  have  been 
first  drawn  in  red  upon  the  flattened  wall,  and  have 
been  afterwards  corrected  in  black,  probably  by 
the  master  himself.  When  the  sculptor  had  finished 
his  work,  the  next  process  was  to  lay  on  a  coat  of 
lime-wash,  which  in  these  tombs  is  so  clear  and 
beautiful  as  to  surpass  the  finest  white  paper.  The 
colouring  was  then  executed  by  the  painter  upon 
this  white  ground ;  and  when  the  painting  was  com- 
pleted the  whole  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  varnish. 
The  process  of  painting  upon  the  walls  where 
there  were  no  sculptures  was  the  same.  The  ground 
or  wall  was  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  coat  of 
plaster  which  was  white-washed  over,  and  the 
colours  were  laid  on  over  this  as  on  the  relief.  The 
colours  were  mixed  with  glue,  and  probably  some- 
times even  with  wax ;  there  is  an  example  in  the 
British  Museum  of  the  colours  being  mixed  with 
wax  in  a  small  funeral  group  of  two  figures. 
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The  ordinary  colours  upon  the  baasi-rilievi  and 
stuccoes  are  red,  yellow,  g4in,  and  blue,  of  which 
there  are  two  tints ;  black  also  was  used,  but  for  white, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  ground  itself  was  sufEoient. 
These  colours  are  sometimes  modified  with  chalk, 
but  they  are  always  applied  singly  and  unmixed. 
Different  colours  are  reserved  for  different  objects : 
men  and  women  are  painted  red,  the  men  being 
browner  or  redder  than  the  women ;  some  prisoners 
are  painted  yellow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  captives 
in  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  who  have  yellow  bodies ; 
their  beards  are  black,  but  this  distinction  may  be 
intended  to  mark  a  people  of  fairer  complexion 
than  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Syri^s  and  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor  would  necessarily  be :  black  men 
frequently  occur.  Animals  are  generally  brown, 
but  cattle  are  sometimes  brown,  grey,  spotted,  and 
white ;  birds  are  generally  blue  and  green,  but  often 
vari-coloured ;  water  also  b  blue,  furniture  and 
other  articles  of  use  are  sometimes  painted  with  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  The  Egyptian  colours 
were  analyzed  by  Professor  John  of  Berlin,  and 
the  analysis  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  Minutoli's 
Journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.^  The 
blues  appear  to  be  oxides  of  copper  with  a  small  in- 
termixture of  iron ;  none  of  them  contain  cobalt. 
Belzoni,  therefore,  who  supposed  the  Egyptian  blues 

P  '  Reise  znm  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Ammon/  &c. ;  aod  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities '  of  the  Soc.  Dif.  U    K. 
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to  be  indigo,  appears  to  be  in  error.  The  reds  axe 
red  oxide  of  iron  mijfel  with  lime.  The  yellows^ 
which  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  bright  sulphur 
colour,  appear  from  the  chemical  analysis  to  be  ve- 
getable colours ;  the  greens  are  a  mixture  of  this 
v^etable  yellow  with  copper  blue :  the  vegetable 
might  be  the  henn^  plant,  which  is  still  used  in  the 
East  for  such  purposes.  The  bluish  green  which 
sometimes  appears  on  Egyptian  antiquities  is  a 
faded  blue.  The  blacks  might  be  from  wine-lees, 
burnt  pitch,  charcoal,  or  soot. 

The  Egyptians,  besides  painting  the  bas-reliefi, 
painted  also  detached  statues ;  the  group  of  the  man 
and  woman  and  child,  of  sandstone,  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  31),  has  been  painted.  They  painted 
also  columns,  sarcophagi,  and  other  similar  objects  in 
stone.  There  is  a  painted  stone  sarcophagus  in  the 
Museum  (No.  39),  which  has  beeii  varnished.  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  varnishes  were  made  of  glue,  others 
appear  to  be  resinous ;  a  bright  varnish  of  some 
painted  woods,  as  the  outer  sarcophagi,  analyzed  by 
Professor  John,  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  a  yel- 
low colour,  and,  by  mixing  water  with  it,  was  pre- 
cipitated in  masses,  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  resi- 
nous substance,  which  probably  had  been  dissolved 
in  oil  of  turpentine.  On  a  sarcophagus  belonging 
to  Minutoli  the  colours  were  varnished  with  glue ; 
the  layer  was  so  thick  as  to  enable  a  satis&ctory 
experiment  to  be  made  with  a  small  quantity. 
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When  dissolved  in  wann  water,  it  showed  a  thready 
texture,  and  dried  into  a  homy  translucent  skin ; 
the  solution  was  immediately  decomposed  by  alcohol, 
and  an  infusion  of  galls.  From  the  very  thready 
nature  of  the  glue,  it  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  very  hard  hides,  such  as  those  of  the  rhinoceros 
or  hippopotamus. 

There  are  many  Egyptian  paintings  in  the  Mu- 
seum, of  which  the  groundwork  consists  of  loam 
containing  chopped  straw,  several  inches  thick ;  the 
paintings  are  executed  on  a  layer  of  fine  plaster. 
These  pictures  are  decaying,  though  they  are  now 
placed  under  glass,  but  copies  have  been  made  from 
them.  The  following  are  of  considerable  interest, 
and  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  art  among  the 
Egyptians : — 1,  a  picture  of  various  provisions,  with 
fruit  and  flowers.  2,  reapers  returning  from  the  field 
with  sheaves  of  barley,  and  carrying  a  young  &wn 
andsome  rabbits.  3,apicture  in  three  compartments ; 
in  one  appear  to  be  mowers  or  reapers  in  a  corn- 
field ;  in  the  others  are  Egyptian  bigse,  or  two-horse 
chariots :  the  charioteer  is  standing  behind  one  of 
them,  and  restraining  the  horses ;  the  horses  of  the 
other  are  resting ;  one  is  about  to  eat  or  drink  from 
a  vessel.  The  charioteer  is  seated  in  the  chariot, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses.  4,  a  picture  in  two 
compartments,  which  appears  to  represent  an  Egyp- 
tian social  entertainment.  5,  a  picture  in  two  com- 
partments, of  men  driving  cattle,  of  various  colours^ 
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which,  from  the  very  humble  attitude  of  the  figure 
on  the  upper  compartment  kissing  the  foot  of  an- 
other figure,  appear  to  be  offerings  of  some  kind ; 
the  hieroglyphics  probably  explain  the  subjects  on 
which  they  occur.  6,  an  artist  seated  in  a  beauti- 
ful chair,  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  brush,  ap- 
parently engraving ;  the  chair  is  covered  with  the 
spotted  skin  of  an  animal.  7,  a  man  and  assistants, 
probably  his  own  &mOy,  catching  birds  in  a  canoe 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Nile ;  a  decoy-bird  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  canoe,  and  just  above  it  a  cat,  also 
in  the  service  of  the  fowler,  has  caught  three  birds. 
8,  a  plan,  rather  than  a  picture,  of  a  garden  with  a 
pond ;  in  the  pond  are  birds  and  fish.  9,  figures, 
with  flocks  of  geese  with  red  legs  and  beaks,  proba- 
bly a  market ;  geese  were  a  very  common  article  of 
food  in  £gypt.  10,  a  large  party,  chiefly  of  ladies, 
at  an  entertainment,  in  two  compartments.  The 
chairs  are  very  distinct,  and  of  a  beautiful  form ;  in 
this  painting,  a  table,  loaded  with  eatables  of  various 
kinds,  is  in  each  compartment  of  the  picture. 

In  none  of  the  above  paintings  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  of  perspective.  There  is,  indeed^  scarcely 
a  single  principle  of  art  illustrated  in  any  Egyptian 
painting  yet  discovered,  if  we  except  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  the  small  cedar  portraits  which  have  been 
found  in  mummy-cases ;  and  in  these  relief  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed  by  light  and  shade,  which,  next  to 
outline,  is  the  most  important  principle  in  pictorial 
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art.  Animals  and  birds  are  generally  perfectly  in- 
telligibly represented  in  Egyptian  works,  especially 
in  sculpture,  in  which  they  have  a  positiye  form  ; 
but  in  painting  they  are  always  flat.  Animals  are 
more  easy  of  representation  than  the  human  figure, 
but  this  is  probably  not  the  reason  of  their  superio- 
rity ;  in  painting  many  varieties  of  animals,  a  cer- 
tain d^ee  of  individuality  is  necessary,  to  distin- 
guish one  species  or  genus  from  another.  Hassel- 
quist,  a  Danish  naturalbt,^  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
some  of  the  birds  upon  the  great  obelisk  at  Helio- 
polis.  He  says,  ^^  At  Matarie  (Heliopolis)  is  an 
obelisk,  the  finest  in  Egypt.  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  natural  history  could  be  so  useful  in 
matters  of  history  as  I  found  it  here.  An  ornitho- 
logist can  determine  at  first  glance  to  what  genus 
those  birds  belong  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
have  sculptured.  I  recc^ised  the  screech-owl 
(Strix),  which  stood  above  at  the  top  of  the  obelisk ; 
a  kind  of  snipe  (Scolopax) ;  a  plover  (Fluvialis) 
was  the  best  likeness ;  a  duck  (Anas) ;  and  what  I 
thought  most  worthy  of  notice,  and  than  which  I 
recognised  none  more  readily,  the  stork  (Ardea 
Ibis  alba),  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  he  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  with  upraised 
neck  and  drooping  tail.*' 

In  the  great  work  by  Bosellini  already  quoted,  in 

1  *  Reise  nach  Palaestiiia/  quoted  in  <  Egypt.  Antiq.'  Soc. 
Dif.  U  K. 
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which  Egyptian  paintii^  is  fully  illustrated  in  all 
its  branches,  there  is  a  series  of  the  portraits  of  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  Egypt,  plain  and  coloured,  all 
in  profile,  and  nearly  all  taken  from  bassi-rilievi. 
This  series  is  among  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  Egyptian  art ;  and  though  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  that  is  quite  correctly  drawn,  isieveral  are  works 
of  considerable  merit  and  individuality.  These 
portraits  go  as  far  back  as  Amenof,  the  first  king 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (that  of  Sesostris),  and 
extend  to  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  down  to  Cleopatra, 
and  her  and  Julius  Caesar's  son  Csesarion.  Some  of 
the  latter  portraits  are  the  best,  but  their  eyes  and 
ears  are  generally  out  of  drawing.  In  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  works  of  Greek  art  were  largely  im- 
ported into  Egypt,'  and  influenced  greatly  the  style 
of  Egyptian  art  of  the  period.'  In  the  British 
Museum^  there  are  specimens  of  the  tools  and  in- 
struments used  by  Egyptian  painters,  as  some  pallets, 
remains  of  colours,  and  a  colour-box,  also  three 
brushes  made  of  the  fibres  of  palm-leaves. 

'  See  ch.  viii. 

*  Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  the  reader  may  con- 
salt— Hamilton's  'iBgyptiaca;*  and  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson's 
'  Ancient  Egyptians/ 

t  Egyptian  Koom,  case  39. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EABLT  ABT  IN  GREECE  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

Little  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
painting,  and  any  extension  of  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject could  be  little  more  than  the  description  of  the 
numerous  existing  paintings  of  Egypt,  but  which, 
as  far  as  the  art  is  concerned,  are  all  described 
when  a  few  are  described.  With  Greece  the  case 
is  the  reverse :  few  Greek  paintings  remain  to  cor- 
roborate ancient  criticism,  or  to  show  a  similar 
development  of  painting  among  the  Greeks,  as  of 
the  sister  art  of  sculpture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  works  of  ancient  writers  contain  abundant 
historical  information  on  the  subject 

The  patriotism,  or  perhaps  the  egotism,  of  the 
Greeks  endeavoured  to  assign  to  painting,  in  Greece, 
a  Greek  origin ;  and  various  anecdotes  relating  to 
its  accidental  discovery  or  invention  are  recorded 
by  ancient  writers.*  These,  however,  are  mere 
traditions ;  an  art  like  painting  was  not  invented  at 
once.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  natural  channels 
of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  after  a  cer- 

*  See  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
Taylor  and  Walton,  London,  1842,  article  Faintimg,  by 
the  author  of  this  essay. 
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tain  stage  of  civilization  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
natural  to  man  under  all  circumstances. 

Fainting,  like  many  other  arts,  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Greece,  mainly  through 
communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  long  sustained  only  through  continued  inter- 
course between  Greece  and  these  countries,  where 
it  flourished  many  centuries  before  the  earliest 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  Greece  itself.  The 
earliest  or  most  remote  period  of  Greek  art  may  be 
termed  the  Pelasgic.  The  Pelasgi,  who,  according 
to  historians,  are  the  most  ancient  known  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  were  a  migratory  and  a  widely-scattered 
race,  and  may  easily  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,'  both  by  intercourse  with 
them,  and  by  early  colonizations  from  Egypt  or 
from  Phoenicia ;  and  the  ancient  stories  of  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  though  little,  are  still  some 
evidence  of  such  colonization.  The  only  remains 
of  this  age  are  the  lions  of  Mycens.  The  Pelasgi 
of  Greece,  however,  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  in  common  only  with  the  whole  Pelasgic  race ; 
and  the  Siciliots,  Italiots,  Tyrrhenians,  and  lonians 
of  Asia  Minor,  at  first  £ir  outstripped  the  Greeks 
themselves,  or  Hellenes,  in  the  practice  of  the  arts, 
until  about  the  period  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
or  the  thirtieth  Olympiad,  nearly  seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera,  until  the  time  of  Cypselus 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  52. 
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of  Corinth,  and  of  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  when  a 
more  active  aera  in  every  department  of  knowledge 
commenced  in  Greece. 

The  time  of  Psammetichus  is  particularly  marked 
out  as  a  period  in  which  the  arts  of  Greece  may 
have  received  an  impulse  from  those  of  Egypt :  an 
active  commercial  intercourse  was  then  established 
between  the  two  nations.^  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  original  statue  of  Apollo  Lycius  at  Aigoe,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Danaus  as  an  Egyptian  £oavov,  or 
wooden  image."  Sesostris  had  several  monuments 
erected  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victories.  jSome  of  these  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  aud  he  describes  two 
figures,  perhaps  of  Sesostris,  which  he  saw  in  Ionia.** 
One  was  in  the  way  from  Ephesus  to  Phocaea,  the 
other  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna ;  both  were  about 
five  palms  high,  wiHi  a  javelin  in  their  right  hands 
and  a  bow  in  the  left.  The  rest  of  the  armour  was 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopian;  across  their  shoulders 
was  the  following  inscription  in  the  Egyptian  sacred 
or  hieratic  characters  i — '^  I  conquered  this  country 
by  the  force  of  my  arms."  Such  instances,  however, 
can  have  had  little  effect  compared  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  well-established  intercourse  between 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  after  the  time  of  IPsam- 
metichus. 

Psammetichus,  having  about  660  B.C.  obtained 

^  Herodotus,  ii.  154.     <"  Pausaidas,  ii.  19.    ^  ii.  106. 
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the  kingdom  of  Egypt  through  the  aid  of  some 
loniaBsand  Garians,  who,  on  a  voyage  of  plunder, 
bad  been  forced  by  bad  weather  to  land  in  Egypt, 
conferred  on  them  certain  lands  near  the  Pelusian 
mouth  of  the  l^e,  in  gratitude  for  their  services ; 
and  gave  them  some  Egyptian  children  to  bring  up 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  who,  at 
well  as  their  descendants,  subsequently  acted  as 
interpreters  between  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 
These  Greeks  were  removed  afterwards  by  Amasis 
to  Memphis,  but  they  always  kept  up  a  commu« 
nication  with  Greece,  and  the  Greeks,  says  Hero- 
dotus,* had  from  this  time  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  affiiirs;  and  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians 
camiot  be  excepted  from  this  knowledge.  Psam- 
metiohus  maintained  the  lonians  and  Carians  as 
auiiliaries,  as  did  also  his  successors :  in  the  reign 
of  his  grandson  Apries,  they  constituted  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  They  were  defeated  by  the  usurper 
Amasis,  who  succeeded  Apries,  at  the  battle  of 
Mmnemphis.  Amasis  was,  however,  very  partial 
to  the  Greeks :  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage 
commerce  with  them ;  he  allowed  them  to  establish 
themselves  at  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  which  became  a  commercial  city  of  great 
importance,  and  was  resorted  to  by  traders  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  The  portrait  of  himself^  which  he 
sent  to  the  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  has  been  already 

'•  Herodotus,  ii.  152—169. 
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mentioned ;  his  wife,  Ladice,  was  a  native  Greek  of 
Cyrene.  The  arts  were  particularly  active  in  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  this  king ;  he  bdlt  the  temple  of 
Isis  at  Memphis. 

Both  the  plastic  and  the  graphic  art  continued^ 
doubtless,  for  many  ages  in  their  primitive  rode 
state,  without  any  material  improvement  in  style  or 
distinctive  character;  and  they  only  assumed  a 
decidedly  Greek  or  Hellenic  character  about  the 
time  of  the  great  Persian  war.  We  have  no  his* 
torical  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  Greece  until  about 
the  time  of  Solon,  and  after  the  period  when  a 
constant  intercourse  was  established  with  Egypt 
and  with  Asia,  through  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  among  whom  the  arts  were  in  a  high  state 
before  they  can  be  positively  said  to  have  existed 
in  Greece.  Painting  was  certainly  not  practised  as 
an  independent  art  in  Greece  until  after  the  Persian 
war.  Before  that  period  it  was  purely  ornamental 
or  representative,  and  its  application  was  almost 
limited  to  the  decoration  of  sacred  edifices,  and  a 
few  other  religious  purposes,  as  colouring  or  im- 
itating bas-reliefs,  and  in  representations  of  religioos 
rites  on  vases  or  otherwise. 

The  period  from  the  earliest  time  until  the 
Persian  invasion,  or  about  five  centuries  bofbre 
Christ,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first  asra,  or 
the  mythic  age  of  Grecian  art;  which  chiefly 
through  the  great  mythic  poems  of  Homer  and 
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fiesiod  eventually  threw  off  all  traces  of  its  original 
Egyptian  parentage,  and  was  gradually  prepared 
for  that  theocratic,  heroic,  and  historic  character 
which  it  finally  assumed,  and  which  was  immediately 
Ittougbt  about  in  its  peculiar  splendour  by  the 
memorable  destruction  of  the  inyading  armies  of 
Persia  under  Xerxes.  The  true  age  of  Greek  art, 
as  art,  must  be  dated  from  this  event,  or  at  least 
the  period  subsequent  to  it  is,  as  fu*  as  our  present 
knowledge  reaches,  the  earliest  that  can  be  a 
satis&ctory  subject  of  history.  Many  isolated  &cts, 
however,  are  recorded  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
many  traditions  and  many  opinions ;  but  these  do 
not  belong  to  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  this  essay. 
Ancient  opinions  are  however  of  themselves  facts, 
and  the  history  of  any  subject  is  indeed  imperfect 
when  the  ideas  of  early  ages  regarding  it  are 
altogether  overlooked,  for  the  impressions  and 
associations  made  or  suggested  by  any  intellectual 
pursuit,  are,  as  one  of  its  effects,  a  part  of  the 
subject  itself. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  painting  was  in 
an  apparently  advanced  state  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Magna  Graecia  long  before  it  made  any  progress 
in  Greece  itself.  But  instead  of  dwelling  here  upon 
the  gradual  development  of  the  art,  we  may  proceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  evidences 
of  its  development.' 

'  The  gradual  progress  of  Greek  painting,  from  its  OHen- 
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Hoiner  does  not  mention  painting  as  an  imitatiye 
art,  nor  is  there  in  Greek  theogony,  or  hero-wor- 
ship, any  god  or  hero,  or  an  individual  of  any  kind, 
who  repres3nts  the  class  of  painters,  similar  to 
Vulcan  and  Daedalus,  representing  workers  in 
metal  and  carvers  in  wood.  Homer  speaks  only  of 
red-prowed  and  purple-prowed  ships ;  he  speaks 
however  of  elegant  and  elaborate  embroidery  as 
something  not  uncommon,  and  this  is  painting  in 
principle,  though  not  actually  in  practice;  it  is 
textile  painting,  or  painting  with  the  needle,  and 
this  is  what  it  is  termed  by  the  Eomans ;  such  ex- 
pressions are  used  by  Cicero,  by  Virgil,  and  by 
Horace.^  Homer  mentions  the  splendid  diplax  of 
Helen,  in  which  were  embroidered  the  battles  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.^ 

Pliny*  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  picture  which 
was  painted  in  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  about  720 
years  before  Christ,  and  by  the  earliest  painter  on 
record.  This  was  a  picture  of  a  battle  of  the  Mi^* 
netes,  by  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Bularchus,  pro- 
bably of  Lydia,  and  about  716  B.C.  Candaules, 
then  king  of  Lydia,  paid  him  for  it  either  its  weight 
in  gold  or  as  much  gold  coin  as  would  cover  it. 

tial  first  principles  to  its  development,  is  traced  in  the  article 
already  fdladed  to,  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiqaities.' 

g  Cic.  *  Ver.'  II.  iv.  1 ;  *  Tnsc'  v.  21 ;  Ovid.  *  Met'  vi. 
23;  Virg.  <  ^n.' ix.  582. 

^  '  II.'  iii.  126.  I  '  Hist.  Nat,*  xxzv.  34 ;  vii.  39. 
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The  amount  might  be  the  same  either  way,  or  the 
stoiy  may  not  be  true ;  yet  there  must  have  been 
a  good  foundation  for  it,  and  the  picture  was  evi- 
dently sold  for  a  high  price,  which  is  a  sign  of  con- 
siderable refinement  of  taste  already  at  that  remote 
period.  This  picture  was  probably  of  the  school 
termed  by  Pliny  the  '  Genus  picturee  Asiaticum/ 
which  appears  to  have  declined  after  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Ionia,  little  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  time  of  Bularchus.  Driven  from 
the  mainland,  it  found  shelter  in  the  islands  of  the 
.iE^ean  Sea ;  and  Samos  became  a  fiimous  seat  of 
the  arts.  Pictures  were  apparently  common  in 
Ionia  at  this  time.  Herodotus^  mentions  that 
when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of  Phoceea,  544 
B.C.,  the  inhabitants,  having  collected  all  their 
valuables  except  patjUings  and  such  works  in  metal 
or  stone  as  could  not  easily  be  removed,  fled  with 
them  to  the  island  of  Chios.  From  which  it 
appears  that  paintings,  accounted  by  the  Phocseans 
among  their  valuables^  were  both  numerous  and  on 
a  large  scale,  or  their  removal  would  not  have  been 
difficult. 

At  Samos,  the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  Juno,  be- 
came at  a  later  age  a  celebrated  picture-gallery, 
vivaKoe^KTi :  it  is  so  called  by  Strabo.^  In  this  temple 
a  curious  picture  was  dedicated,  about  508  e.g., 
by  Mandrocles,  the  architect  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
which   Darius  Hystaspes  had    thrown  over  the 

ki.  164,      ,  Ixiv.  p.  687 
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Bosporus  for  the  passage  of  his  army  acrofls,  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Scythians.  It  represented 
the  passage  of  the  army,  and  Darius  on  his  throne 
reviewing  it  as  it  passed.  Two  statues  of  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  sent  by  himself  to  this  temple,  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  it  was  in  his  time  appa- 
rently a  celebrated  depository  for  works  of  art,  and 
this  was  nearly  six  hundred  years  before  the  visit 
of  Strabo,  when  it  was  still  a  great  gallery  of  arts ; 
the  history  of  modern  art  cannot  yet  afford  an  ap- 
proximating example  of  stability,  though  possible,  in 
point  of  time.  Pausanias™  says  that  this  temple 
was  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  notices  only  the  ancient  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Smilis,  the  contemporary  of  Daedalus ; 
the  temple  was  therefore  in  his  time  probably 
stripped  of  the  majority  of  its  treasures.  All  the 
temples  in  Greece  had  their  votive  offerings,  and  in 
later  times  most  of  the  temples  had  buildings  at- 
tached to  them,  erected  expressly  for  the  reception 
of  works  of  art ;  consecrated  or  votive  pictures  con- 
stituted a  considerable  portion  of  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  whether  on  panels,  tablets,  or 
on  the  walls  themselves."  A  similar  custom  pre- 
vailed formerly  to  a  great  extent  in  Italy,  and  still 
prevails. 

The  Greeks  of  Magna  Grsecia,  those  of  Crotonai 

"  viL  4. 

n  Pausanias,  i.  22;   z.  25 ;  Athensus,  ziii.  p.  606,  b. 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  396. 
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Sybaris  and  Tarentum,  were  not  behind  their  con- 
temporaries of  Asia  Minor  in  matters  of  art  or 
learning.  Though  of  painting  itself  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  Aristotle  mentions  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  embroidery  which  belonged  to  a  citizen  of 
Sybaris  of  this  period.  He  describes  a  magnificent 
purple  shawl  or  pallium,  probably  of  Milesian  wool, 
which  was  made  for  Alcisthenes,  a  native  of  Sybaris. 
It  was  embroidered  with  the  representation  of  cities, 
of  gods,  and  of  men ;  and  from  the  Greek  word 
£<tf^ca  used  to  signify  the  representations,  it  appears 
that  the  cities  also,  as  well  as  the  gods  and  men, 
were  represented  in  a  human  form.  Above  was  a 
representation,  probably  an  allegoric  female  im- 
personation, of  the  city  of  Susa ;  below  were  figures 
of  Persians;  in  the  middle  were  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Themis,  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite  or  Yenus ; 
on  one  side  was  an  impersonation  of  Sybaris,  on  the 
other  the  portrait  of  Alcisthenes  himsel£  This 
shawl  was  the  wonder  of  the  Italiots ;  it  came  sub- 
sequently into  the  possession  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about  400  b.c.,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Carthaginians  for  the  enormous  sum  of  120  ta- 
lents, about  29,00021  sterling.  Alcisthenes  lived 
probably  about  520  or  530  B.C.'' 

According  to  Pliny,  painting  was  established 
throughout  Italy  at  an  early  period,  as  early  as 

o  Aristotle,  '  De  Mirab.  Auscnlt'  o.  99 ;  Schweighaoser 
'  Animadv.  in  Athen.'  vol.  xi.  p.  477. 
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Tarquinius  Priscus ;  he  mentions  some  very  andent 
paintings  at  Caere,  and  a  naked  group  of  Helen  and 
Atalante,  painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at 
Lanuvium,  and  others  by  the  same  painter  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  on  which  was  an  inscription 
in  old  Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  g^titude  of  Ardea.  The  forms  of 
these  works  were  partiealarly  praised ;  the  painter's 
name  is  doubtful ;  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 
it  is  Ludius.!* 

P  Pliny,  <  Hist.  Nat.'  zxxy.  6.  Silligr,  partly  on  the  au- 
thority of  MS8.,  toggests  Cleoetas  as  the  name  of  this  pain- 
ter—* CSatalogos  Artificam/  s.  ▼.  Lndios. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEVSIiOPMENT  OF  PAINTING  IN  OBEECK;  ABOUT 
600  B.C. — ESSENTIAL  STYLE. 

CiMON  OF  CLEONiB  IS  the  first  name  of  importance 
V9e  meet  with  in  the  history  of  Greek  painting, 
though  there  are  earlier  artists  who,  according  to 
Greek  traditions,  performed  important  services  to 
the  art,  as  Philocles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices, 
and  Cleophantus  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon ; 
Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas,  famous  old 
monochromists,  or  painters  of  pictures  in  a  single 
colour,  such  probably  as  some  of  the  black  designs 
on  the  vases ;  and  lastly,  Eumarus  of  Athens,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  of  these 
early  painters.  He  first,  says  Pliny,  distinguished 
the  sexes ;  giving  probably  to  each  its  characteristic 
style  of  design  in  the  draperies,  actions,  and  com- 
plexions of  his  figures,  clearly  illustrating  the  dis- 
positions and  attributes  of  each,  exhibiting  a  more 
robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males.  Such  dis- 
tinctions are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  rudest 
execution. 

Cimon  of  Cleonee  advanced  upon  the  improve- 
ments of  Eumarus,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
the  earliest  Greek  artist  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
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painter ;  he  was  probably  not  earlier  than  Solon  ^ 
with  whom  he  may  have  been  contemporary,  and 
he  lived  accordingly  about  a  century  before  the 
time  of  Polygnotus.  Pliny  supposes  that  he  must 
have  preceded  Bularchus,  concluding  them  to  have 
been  of  a  common  school,  for  which  there'  is  not 
the  slightest  probability.  It  would  also  leave 
Greece  for  three  centuries  without  a  painter  of 
name ;  on  the  other  hand«  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
when  there  is  known  to  have  been  a  regular  inter- 
course and  trade  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
the  eastern  coast,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  im- 
proved by  the  connexion.  Folygnotus  himself, 
the  first  great  painter  who  appeared  in  Greece, 
came  from  the  island  of  Thasos. 

Cimon  of  Cleona^  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  of 
foreshorteningSf  or  the  first  to  make  oblique  viewa 
of  the  figure,  which  the  Greeks,  according  to  Pliny, 
termed  Catagrapha,  He  also  first  made  muscular 
articulations,  indicated  the  veins^  and  gave  natural 
folds  to  draperies.* 

This  fidelity  of  imitation  was  apparently  not  ac- 
complished in  sculpture,  according  to  Pliny,  until 
some  time  subsequent  to  Cimon ;  for  he  says  ^  that 
Pythagoras  of  Bhegium,  who  flourished  about 
Olym,  73  (488  B.C.),  was  the  first  who  exhibited 
any  such  refinement  in  sculpture,   ^lian  also  bears 

.     •i  Pliny,  <  Hist  Nat'  xxxv.  34.  ^  xxziv.  19. 
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testimony ""  to  the  great  Buperiority  of  Cimon ;  for 
he  says  he  was  much  better  paid  for  his  works  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  which  implies  a  great 
advancement  in,  art  He  appeals  to  have  emanci- 
pated the  art  in  Greece  from  its  archaic  rigidityi 
and  his  works  were  probably  of  a  middle  degree, 
between  the  early  style  and  that  of  the  period  of 
the  essential  development  of  painting,  between 
Eumarus  of  Athens  and  Folygnotus  of  Thasos,  or 
possibly  even  between  the  ^gina  marbles  and  those 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Up  to  this  period,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  works  of  Folygnotus  at  Athens  and  Delphi, 
when  painting  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Greece, 
the  pnly  cities  that  paid  any  considerable  attention  to 
the  arts  were  .^BSgina,  Sicyon,  Ck)rinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  tiieir 
paintings  upon  vases  and,  articles  of  furniture. 
Athens  was  a  comparatively  recent  devotee  to  the 
arts,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever  in  tiiis 
respect,  until  the  arriiial  of  Folygnotus  from  Thasos 
abput  463  b.c.,  when,  from  that  time  forth,  for 
about  two  centuries,  she  became,  through  various 
circumstances,  the  capital  of  the  arts  of  Greece, 
though  few  of.  the  g^eat  painters  of  Greece  were 
natives  of  Athens. 

The  essential  development  of  paintii^  in  Greeca 
must  be  dated  from  the  arrival  of  Folygnotus  ov 

«  <Var.Hist.'vui.8. 
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Thasos,  who  accompanied  Cimon  to  Athens,  pro- 
bably after  his  conquest  of  Thasos,  463  B.C.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period  painting  appears  not  to  have 
been  practised  independently  in  Greece,  and  when 
not  subservient  to  the  mysteries  or  religious  pur- 
poses, was  still  confined  to  ornamenting  furniture 
and  deborating  architecture.  The  position  of  sculp-> 
ture  was  very  similar.  The  school  of  sculpture  es- 
tablished by  the  Cretans,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  at 
Sicyon,  about  580  b.  c.,**  was  apparently  the  first 
positive  commencement  of  the  application  of  pure 
formative  art,  unshackled  by  tradition  and  free  from 
conventionalisms,  in  furtherance  of  the  anthropo- 
morphite  system  of  the  Greeks.  Before  this  time, 
their  wooden  and  other  images  of  the  gods  were 
mere  representative  forms. 

With  Polygnotus  painting  was  fully  developed 
in  aU  the  essential  principles  of  art,  though  many 
of  the  more  delicate  excellences  of  execution  were 
doubtless  still  wanting.  The  essential  style  of  Poly* 
gnotus  bore  probably  the  same  relation  to  the  refined 
style  of  the  period  of  Alexander,  as  the  Florentine 
school  in  the  time  of  Michelangelo  bore  to  that 
of  Bologna  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Carracci* 
The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  however  sufficiently 
finished  to  be  fully  competent  to  portraiture,  and  this 
^  a  high  test.  The  first  portrait  on  record,  by  a 
known  painter,  is  the  portrait  of  Elpinioe,  the  sister 

«»  Pliny, « HUt  l^V  xxxvi.  4.. 
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of  Ciraon,  and  his  own  mistress,  xvMch  Polygnotus 
painted  in  the  picture  of  the  Bape  of  Cassandra  in 
the  PoecOe,  a  celebrated  colonnade  or  portico  in 
the  Ceramicus  at  Athens — if  rroiiciXff  ^roa^  the  varie- 
gated galleiy,  a  name  which  it  received  on  account 
of  its  paintings.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  was  a  complete  portrait,  for  Polygnotus  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient 
painters  in  the  essentials  of  form  and  expression, 
but  in  colour  also.  He  was  one  of  the  four  greatest 
eolourists,  according  to  Lucian.  *  Polygnotus  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Greek  writers,* 
from  which  Pliny's  cursory  notice  of  him 'is  evi- 
dently an  injustice  to  him. 

There  is  a  memorable  passage  in  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle '  regarding  this  painter.  He  says  that 
imitation  inust  either  be  superior  or  inferior,  or  else 
equal  to  its  model ;  and  he  illustrates  the  remark  by 
instancing  the  styles  of  three  painters.  Dionysius,  he 
says,  paints  men  as  they  are,  Pauson  worse,  and 
Polygnotus  better  than  they  are.  From  which  we 
must  infer  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  the  de- 
sign of  Polygnotus  was  of  an  exalted  and  ideal  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  design  may  be  included  expression, 
in  which,  according  to  the  same  high  authority, 
Polygnotus  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters.  Aris- 
.  totle  ^  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  delineator  of 

•  Lucian,  *  Imag/  7.  '  *  Hist.  Nat/  xxxv.  35. 

I  *  Poetica,*  c.  2.  »» *  Poetica/  c.  6. 
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moral  character  and  expression;  he  terms  him 
the  Ethograph,  and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a 
complete  superiority  over  Zeuxis.  Lucian  ^  men- 
tions him  as  one  of  those  painters  who  best  under- 
stood  the  laying  on  and  proper  mixing  of  colours ; 
the  others  with  whom  he  is  classed  in  this  respect 
are  Euphranor,  Apelles,x  and  AStion.  Lucian  no- 
tices in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  draperies  ofPolygnotus. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are  those  which 
were  in  the  Lescke,  h-puhlic  hall  or  portico  (such  as 
•are  called  Loggie  by  the  Italians),  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi :  these  pictures  were  consecrated 
to  Apollo  by  the  Cnidians,  and  were  in  honour  of 
Fyrrhus  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  was 
killed  in  the  temple  by  the  priest  Machsereus  during 
a  sacrifice,  ostensibly  on  account  of  his  impiety  in 
calling  upon  Apollo  for  vengeance  upon  his  father's 
murderer,  or  really  because  the  priest  feared  that 
Neoptolemus  intended  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the 
treasures  of  the  temple.^ 

These  picture^,  which  were  on  opposite  walls  of 
the  Lesche^  on  the  right  and  the  left  on  entering^ 
are  minutely  described  by  Pausanias.^  On  the 
right  was  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  Helen's  return  to  Greece ;  on  the  left  was 

•  *  Imagines,'  c.  7. 

^  Strabo,  ix.  p.  645,  a. ;  Bottiger,  *  Tdeen  zor  Archiiologie 
der  Malerei,'  p.  301. 
I  z.  25,  31. 
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the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  Hades  to  consult  the  soul  of 

Tiresias,  much  the  more  important,  both  as  a  work 

of  art  and  as  an  illustration  of  the   philosophy 

aod  religion  of  the  Greeks.    They  were  termed  the 

Iliad  and  the  Odyss^  of  Polygnotus,  but  Foly- 

gnotus  hM  used  other  sources  besides  Homer. 

Their  composition  was  what  at  present  would  be 

considered  peculiar,  if  not  barbarous :  the  various 

groups  were  not  arranged  dramatically,  or  even 

accojKling  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  but  in  separate 

rows  one  above  another,  and  of  which  there  were 

three  in  each  picture.    There  is,  however,  nothing 

in  Fausanias's  description  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 

the  separate  groups  were  not  judiciously  arranged, 

both  as  to  individual  treatment  dramatically,  and  as 

to  general  arrangement  of  the  groups  according  to 

their  subjects.    There  is   evident  design  in  the 

general  arrai^ement,  and  great  comprehensiveness 

in  the  whole ;  but  each  group  appears  to  have  con- 

stituted  a  distinct  picture,  and  to  have  had  no  other 

connection  with  its  contiguous  group  than  that  of 

similarity  of  purpose ;  every  one  contributing  to  the 

completeness  of  the  one  great  subject  of  each  picture 

— the  destruction  of  Troy ;  the  preparations  for  the 

return  ;  and  the  region  of  the  Shades  or  Hades ;  and 

all  in    commemoration  of  Neoptolemus."*      For 

™  Two  German  artists,  the  brothers  Eiepenhanseii,  have 
attempted  to  restore  these  works  from  the  description  of 
Pausaoias :  *  Peintures  de  Polygnote  ft  Delphes,  dessin^  et 
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these  works  Polygnotus  was  granted  by  tbe 
AmphictyonicCouncil  public  hospitality  throughout 
Greece;  and  they  still  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been 
painted  as  much  as  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw 
them. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  maybe  called  the  essen- 
tial style,  and  it  was  purely  ethic  in  its  object :  it 
can  scarcely  be  termed  historical ;  this  requires  a 
certain  dramatic  development  in  composition,  and 
local  truth  and  circumstantial  detail  of  execution — 
these  qualities  evidently  did  not  exist  in  the  works 
of  Polygnotus,  as  they  are  described  by  Pausanias, 
for  objects  and  events  are  rather  indicated  than  re* 
presented,  and  when  this  indication  was  intelligible 
the  end  was  accomplished.  This  is  true  chiefly  of 
the  accessories :  a  house  or  a  wall  represented  a  city ; 
a  man  throwing  down  the  stones  of  the  wall  the 
destruction  of  the  city ;  a  tent  an  encampment ;  the 
taking  down  a  tent,  a  departure ;  and  a  ship  a  fleet : 
a  few  captives  represented  a  conquest,  a  few  warriors 
an  army,  and  two  or  three  dead  bodies  with  even  a 
single  individual  still  bent  on  slaughter,  a  victory. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  destruction  of  Troy 
by  Polygnotus.  The  dramatic  range  of  painting 
was  still  no  greater  than  that  of  sculpture,  and  pro* 

gravies  d'apr^  la  description  de  Pausanias.'  See  also  Gothe's 
*  Polygnof  8  Gemalde  in  d«r  Lesche  zn  Delphi/  amcmg  his 
Essays '  Ueber  Knnst' 
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bably  there' was  at  tint  ttme  little  perceptible  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  picture  and  a  coloured  baaso^rilieTOy 
though  the  picture  may  have  been  in  design  and  ex- 
{vession  of  the  utmost  excellence.  That  the  works 
of  Polygnotus  were  distinguished  for  character  and 
expression  is' sufficiently  testified  by  the  surname  of 
Ethographos  (painter  of  character)  given  to  him  by 
Aristotle. 

Polygnotus  first  raised  painting  to  the  dig^ty  of 
an  independent  art^  and  he  brought  it  to  that  d^ree 
that  it  became  the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  all 
Greece.  ^'  As  Homer/'  says  De  Pauw,  '^  was  the 
founder  of  Epic  Poetry,  so  was  Polygnotus  the  foun- 
der of  Historic  Painting."  From  Polygnotus  may  be 
dated  the  conmienoement  of  subjective^  style  in 
painting;  that  is  its  subjective  treatment,  ^t^- 
jeeHve  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  to  objective: 
a  work  of  art  may  be  said  to  be  subjectively  treated 
when  it  is  characterised  more  by  the  peculiar 
SBsthetic  or  idiosyncratic  developmait  of  the  artist 
himself  than  by  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  ob- 
ject or  objects  treated.  The  art  of  painting,  or  of 
delineating  the  appearances  of  bodies,  is,  in  its /army 
purely  an  art  of  imitation ;  and,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  powers,  is  confined  to  what  is  visible. 

Nothing  can  be  represented  that  does  not  already 
exist  in  form,  either  in  whole,  or  in  its  component 
parts ;  and  the  invention  of  the  artist  consists  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  parts,  in  their  apposition, 
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and  in  their  various  combinations.  No  idea  of 
form  can  be  conceived  which  has  not  entered  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  wliich  has  not  tl^erefore 
pre-existed,  and  there  can  accordingly  be  no  essen- 
tially original  form ;  all  must  be  arrangement :  to 
see  much  is  therefore  the  basis  of  the  education 
of  the  painter.  Thus  the  imitation  of  forms  is  the 
power  of  painting,  and  the  invention  of  the  painter 
is  the  composition  of  forms.  As  long  as  homo- 
geneous objects  are  combined  in  one  whole,  a  com- 
position may  be  termed  natural ;  but  where  hetero- 
geneous objects  are  combined  together,  the  com- 
position is  evidently  unnatural,  and  whatever  value 
it  may  possess  must  be  due  to  convention.  So 
&r  art  m»^  become  a  creation,  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  but,  as  addressed  to 
another  mind,  it  can  only  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated in  as  fiir  as  the  minds  of  the  artist  and 
sp^tator  are  similarly  constituted.  Without  a 
reciprocal  convention  and  mutual  understanding 
art  sinks  into  the  mere  material :  it  is  a  poem  in  a 
strange  language.  We  are  at  present  speaking  only 
of  the  sentiment  of  art,  without  reference  to  mere 
illusion  or  imitation  of  objects. 

A  high  grade  of  pictorial  effect  is  however  &r 
fix>m  being  accomplished  by  the  mere  combination 
and  i^ppodtion  of  homogeneous  parts  and  objects ; 
it  depends  upon  the  composition  and  juxtaposition 
of  harmonious   parts,  which  constitutes   beauty« 
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Harmony  of  parts  is  not  less  essential  to  beauty 
in  pictorial  art,  than  it  is  to  true  effect  in  music. 

In  determining  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art  per- 
ception will  often  be  just  where  laws  are  of  no 
avail.     Though  there  are  conditional,  there  are 
perhaps  no  positive  laws,  of  criticism  in  art ;  every 
work  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
motive,  or  end  designed  to  be  attained ;  whether 
that  of  mere  illusion  or  imitation,  or  the  excite- 
ment  of  another  or  several  of  the  sensations  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible.     This  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  two  distinct  developments  of 
painting— imitation  with,  and  imitation  without, 
an    ulterior  object-— ^the  sensuous  and    the  sen- 
timental, for  the  purely  sensuous  is  closely  allied 
to  the  sphere  of  mere  imitation  as  an  end :   the 
sensuous  as  an  end  is  a  form  of  the  perfect  deve- 
lopment of  imitation,  as  a  meems  it  is  the  most 
powerful  element  of  art     A  distinction  between 
imitation  and  the  object  of  imitation  is  obvious : 
these  two  departments  as  evidently  require  the 
exertion  of  two  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind — one 
the  perception  of  visible  forms,  the  other  a  know- 
ledge of  their  normal  and  incidental  appearances 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  uses.     Tins  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  various  appearances   incident 
to  the  various  passions ;  and  thus,-  in'  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  particular  passion  or  sentiment,  a 
work  of  art  must  be  imperfect  unless  its  cause  and 
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effect  are  adequately  und^nBtood  by  the  artist. 
These  two  departments  of  painting  may  be 
respectively  terme4  the  imitative-formative  and 
the  imaginative;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  their 
combination  which,  when  regulated  by  a  just  re- 
finement of  feeling,  must  constitute  the  perfection 
of  art. 

The  distance  from  this  supposed  degree,  which 
constitutes  perfection,  qualifies  the  merits  of  the 
artist  and  deternunes  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  may  be  advanced  that,  as  mind  is  superior  to 
matter,  so  a  style  in  which  sentiment  has  an  emi- 
nent ascendancy  must  be  proportionably  superior 
to  one  in  which  the  opposite  b  the  case ;  but  this 
is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  an  art  in 
which  imitation  of  form  is  the  essential  element, 
and  in  which  mind  can  only  be  evinced  through 
forms,  otherwise  the  art  is  merely  representative 
or  illustrative ;  verging  from  the  sphere  of  imita- 
tion into  that  of  symbol,  satire,  or  caricature. 
This    limitation    marks  the  essential  difference 
between  painting  and  poetry,  which,  on  the  other 
hand  only  suggests  images,  while  painting  presents 
them:    the    description    of   consecutive    action, 
through  sound,  in  time,  is  the  power  of  poetry ; 
the  representation  of  simultaneous  action,  through 
form,  in  space,  is  the  element  of  painting. 

It  is  only  in  the  approximation  to  this  supposed 
degree  of  the  combination  of  the  two  Acuities 
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of  imitatioQ  and  imagination  that  the  respective 
powers  of  artists  can  be  judged.  In  determining, 
however,  the  merits  of  a  painter,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  end  to  be  produced,  but 
also  his  means  of  attaining  that  end ;  and  of  these, 
example  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  all  excel* 
lence  in  art  is  relative  to  what  lias  been  already 
accomplished. 

The  services  of  Polygnotus  therefore  were  of 
the  highest  order,  and  for  originality  and  discern- 
ment he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by  any 
artist,  ancient  or  modem,  that  has  since  appeared. 
The  times,  however,  contributed  much  to  develop 
his  powers,  as  they  did  also  thbse  of  Phidias ;  the 
eventful  period,  the  heroic  achievements  of  the 
Greeks,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  glories 
of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  from  glorious  deeds 
of  arms  had  directed  its  ambition  towards  excel- 
lence in  the  more  noble  acquirements  of  the  mind* 
And  eventually,  the  religion,  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  domestic  habits  of  the  Greeks,  all  combined  to 
carry  the  liberal  arts  among  them  to  the  highest 
degree  of  development  and  refinement  yet  attained 
by  the  efforts  of  man. 

The  most  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Poly- 
gnotus, but  probably  some  years  his  juniors,  were, 
Micon  of  Athens,  Panaenus  of  Athens,  the  nephew 
of  Phidias,  and  Dionysius*  of  Colophon. 

DiONYSius  ov  Colophon,  from  the  testimony 
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of  Aristotle  already  quoted,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  portrait-painter:  ^^  he  painted  men  as 
they  are."  We  can  form  a  still  more  accurate  idea 
of  Ms  style  from  a  remark  of  Plutarch, "  who  says 
that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither  force 
nor  spirit,  but  that  they  were  too  much  laboured. 
These  observations  remind  very  strongly  of  Holbein 
in  style  aiid  execution,  though  the  errors  in  the 
drawing  of  Hoblein  can  scarcely  have  existed  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  contemporary  of  Phidias. 
Dionysius  was  not  only  a  portrait-painter,  he  exe- 
cuted similar  works  in  small  to  the  great  works  of 
Polygnotus.  ^dSlian  ®  says  that  he  imitated  in  every 
respect,  except  in  size,  the  art  of  Polygnotus,  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  style  of  the  two  painters, 
not  their  pictures,  as  some  have  supposed:  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Garofolo  with  respect  to 
Baphael,  without  implying  that  Garofolo  copied 
in  small  the  large  works  of  Baphael. 

MicoN,  the  son  of  Phanochus  of  Athens,  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  horses,  and  he  was  in 
other  respects  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  painters.  He  was  one  of  the  painters 
employed  to  record  the  victories  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  temples 
in  Athens.  He  painted  the  battle  of  the  Amazons 
and  the  Athenians  under  Theseus  in  the  Poecile, 
and  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where  he  painted 

■  *  TimoL'  36.  •  ^lian,  *  Var.  Hist.'  iv.  3. 
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also  opposite  to  it  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithse,  and  some  other  picture  on  a  third 
wall,  which,  however,  was  so  much  de&ced  by 
time  when  Pausanias  saw  it,  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  subject  of  the  painting.    He  painted 
in  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  where  there  were 
also  some  paintings  by  Folygnotus,  the  Return  of 
the  Argonauts  to  Thessaly,  with  Medea  and  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  in  which  picture  Acastus  and 
his  horses  are  particularly  praised  by  Pausanias.^ 
A  &xklt  that  was  found  with  the  horses  of  Micon 
by  an  eminent  judge  of  horses,  named  Simon,  who 
was  the  first  writer  on  equitation,  speaks  rather  in 
&your  of  the  horses  of  Micon  than  otherwise,  if 
we  may  suppose  that  they  had  no  other  &,ult  which 
80  experienced  a  critic  could  detect :  Micon  painted 
eyelashes  to  their  under  eyelids,  which  horses  have 
not.    According  to  .^ian,  this  &ult  was  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  horses  of  Apelles."^    The 
horses  of  Micon  must  have  been  of  at  least  equal 
excellence  as  those  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias,  as  they 
were  produced  at  the  same  time  and  were  distin- 
guished for  their  excellence. 

Micon  assisted  Pansnus  in  the  Battle  of  Mara* 
thon  in  the  Pcecile,  and  he  was  fined  30  minae,  or 

P  Pausanias,  L  15.  18;  viii.  2. 
<i  Pollux,  it  4 ;  iElian,  •  De  Anim.*   iv.  50;  Bottiger, 
*  Ideen  znr  Archiiologie  der  Malerei/  ' 
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half  a  talent,  for  painting  the  barbarians  larger 
than  the  Greeks/ 

Yarro'  speaks  of  the  style  of  Micon  as  crude  and 
unfinished  when  compared  with  the  works  of  Apelles 
and  other  later  artists ;  but  in  Yarro's  time,  age 
must  hay)9  materially  injured  the  works  of  Micon ; 
still,  refined  execution  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
one  of  the  qualities  of  Micon's  works  ;  such  excel- 
lence was  the  characteristic  of  a  later  age,  as  was  the 
case  also  in  the  history  of  modem  art.  A  similar 
objection  to  that  made  by  Yarro  to  the  works  of 
Micon  might  be  made  to  many  of  the  great  \roTks 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  when  compared 
with  the  finished  execution  of  the  great  scholars  of 
the  Carracci.  There  were,  however,  many  who 
preferred  the  characteristic  generic  works  of  this 
earlier  period  to  the  more  finished  productions  of 
later  times.  Mere  refinement  of  execution  will 
never  counterbalance  essential  excellence  of  design 
and  composition,  as  is  abundantly  testified  in  the 
present  day  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  great 
painters  of  Italy.  Few  conversant  in  such  matters 
prefer  the  works  of  the  artists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth, 
though  they  are  generally  infinitely  superior  to  the 
earlier  works  in  execution.  In  allusion  to  this 
subject,  Quintilian'  says,  notwithstanding  the  simple 

'  Sopater,  *  Rhett  Gr/  p.  340,  ed.  Aid. 

•  'De  Lingoft  Latina,'  viiL        !  *  Inst  Omtor.^ziL  10. 
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colouring  of  Folygnotus,  which  was  little  more 
than  the  mere  foundation  of  what  was  afterwards 
accomplished,  many  preferred  his  works  to  those  of 
the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded  him,  but  not, 
as  Quintilian  thought,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
affectation.  It  is  also  at  the  present  day  considered 
an  affectation  by  the  many  to  prefer  the  works  of 
Baphael  to  those  of  Domenichino,  Guido,  or  the  Car* 
racci,  and  a  host  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 
PANiENUS  OF  Athens  was  another  very  distin* 
guished  painter  of  this  period,  though,  as  tl^ 
nephew  of  Phidias,"  he  was  probably  much  younger 
than  Polygnotus  or  Micon.  His  principal  work 
was  the  Battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Poscile,  in  which, 
as  remarked  above,  he  was  assisted  by  Micon. 
This  picture  appears  to  have  been  in  several  divi- 
sions'— the  positions  of  the  armies  before  the 
battle,  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  and,  lastly,  the 
flight  and  destruction  of  the  Persians.  It  contained 
iconic  portraits  of  Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and 
Cynaegirus,  generals  of  the  Athenians ;  and  Datis 
and  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  generals.  From  a 
remark  in  the  speech  of  iEschines  against  Ctesiphon, 
it  would  appear  that  this  picture  was  painted  during 
the  lifetime  of  Miltiades ;  but  this  is  only  possible 
if  we  suppose  that  it  was  painted  upon  a  panel,  o^ 
panels,  and  afterwards  fixed  up  in  the  Poecile. 

tt  Strabo»  viii.  p.  354. 

«  Paoflsnias,  i.  15;  ▼.  11  $  Pliny, «  Hist  Nat;  xxxv.  34. 
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.^Ischines  says  that  Miltiades  wished  to  have  his 
name  attached  to  his  portrait,  which  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  not  permit ;  but  they  suffered 
him  to  be  painted  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  leading 
on  the  attack.  The  picture,  therefore,  if  not 
painted  during  the  lifetime  of  Miltiades,  was,  if 
.£schines  speaks  the  truth,  at  least  determined 
upon  during  his  lifetime,  and  consequently  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  was  fought,  for  Miltiades 
died  in  the  following  year,  489  b.c.  The  Poecile 
was,  however,  built  by  Cimon  about  twenty  years 
afler  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  about  470  B.C., 
after  his  victories  over  the  Persians ;  and  the  picture 
was  apparently,  from  the  date  of  other  works  by 
Pansenus,  not  painted  until  upwards  of  twenty 
years  later  still,  and  accordingly  so  long  after  the 
death  of  all  the  generals  represented,  that  their 
portraits  must  have  been  mere  iconic  figures,  the 
likeness  depending  more  upon  their  costumes  and 
positions  than  upon  their  features,  unless  we  suppose 
that  they  were  copied  from  earlier  portraits,  which 
is  not  very  probable.  The  Olympian  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  which  Paiiaenus  was  employed  to  decorate, 
was  not  executed  until  after  the  eighty-sixth 
Olympiad,  or  436  b.c.^  The  battle  of  Marathon, 
therefore,  if  painted  by  Pansenus,  as  Pliny  and  Pau- 

7  Pliny,  *Hi8t.  Nat'  xxxv.  34;  zxxiy.  19;  compare 
Heyne,  Ueber  die  Ktmstlerepocheii  beym  Plinios, '  Anti- 
quarische  AufsatBe^' i.  p.  165,  andSiUig,  'Catalogus  Artifi- 
coxD,'  V.  Phidias. 
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sanias  state,  cannot  have  been  painted  many  years 
before.  The  pictures  of  the  Poeeile  appear  to  have 
been  on  panel,  for  they  were  all  removed  in  the 
reig^  of  Arcadius,  395-408  a.d." 

The  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  by 
Pansenus  were  on  the  throne  and  on  the  wall  around 
the  throne  of  the  statue.  The  subjects  of  the  pic- 
tures were — ^Atlas  supporting  Heaven  and  Earth, 
with  Hercules  near  him,  about  to  relieve  him  from 
his  burden  ;  Theseus  and  Perithous ;  figures  repre- 
senting Greece  and  Salamis,  the  latter  bearing  the 
rostra  of  a  ship  in  her  hands ;  the  Combat  of  Her- 
cules with  the  Nemean  Lion ;  the  Eape  of  Cassandra 
by  Ajax;  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
with  her  mother ;  Prometheus  chained,  and  Her- 
cules apparently  about  to  destroy  the  vulture  which 
preyed  upon  him ;  Penthesilea  dying,  supported  by 
Achilles;  and  the  Hesperides  with  the  Golden 
Apples.' 

Prize  contests  in  painting  were  established  in 
Greece,  already  in  the  time  of  Panaenus,  at  Corinth, 
and  at  Delphi,  in  one  of  which,  at  the  Pythiaii 
games,  PansBuus  was  defeated  by  a  painter  of 
Chalcis,  of  the  name  of  Timagoras,  otherwise 
unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  an  artist  of  some 
consequence  from  this  single  incident.  He  cele- 
brated his  own  victory  in  verse.* 

«  Synesius,  *Ep.*  liv.  185. 

•  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354;  Pausaaias,  v.  11;  Pliny,  *Hist. 
Nat*  xxxv.  35.  *•  Pliny,  I  c. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PERIOD  OF  BSTABLI8HMSNT  :    ABOUT  400  B.O.— > 

DRAMATIC  STYLE. 

About  a  generation  or  more  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  Folygnotus  at  Athens,  and  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Phidias,  dramatic  effect  was 
added  to  tibe  essential  style  of  Folygnotus  and  his 
contanporaries.  This  epoch  was  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens 
and  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  (probably  of  Macedonia), 
and  henceforth  we  ftad  a  unity  of  sentiment  and 
action,  and  an  imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental 
appearances  of  objects,  combined  with  the  historic 
and  generic  representation  of  Folygnotus,  which 
was  chiefly  characterised  by  individual  representa- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  accidental  com- 
bination of  accessories ;  and  neither  the  picturesque, 
nor  an  indiscriminate  picture  of  nature,  appeared 
to  have  at  all  belonged  to  the  art  of  that  period. 
The  most  distingpiished  contemporaries  of  Apollo- 
dorus and  2jeuxis,  and  those  who  carried  out « their 
principles,  were  Farrhasius  of  Ephesus,  Eupompus 
of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnos.  Athens 
and  Sicyon  were  the  great  seats  of  the  arts  at  this 
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time.  ApoUodoras,  who,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  the  inventor  of  tone,  or  the  first  great  master 
of  light  and  shade,  was  born  at  Athens,  probably 
about  460 ;  he  was  apparently  a  few  years  older 
than  Zeiuasy^  for  he  complained  that  Zeuxis  had 
robbed  him  of  his  art. 

AroLLODOKUs  OF  Ath£N8  was  the  first  great 
master  of  light  and  shade.  Earlier  painters,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect,  but  doubt- 
less in  a  different  and  in  a  less  d^^ee  than  ApoUo- 
dorus,  who  was  the  first  to  attain  a  perfect,  or 
rather  an  approximate  imitation  of  the  various 
effects  of  light  and  shade  invariably  seen  in  nature, 
arising  from  light  reflected  reciprocally  from  one 
contiguous  object  to  another,  which  always  partakes 
in  a  slight  degree  of  the  colour  of  the  object  from 
which  it  b  reflected.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the 
criticisms  of  ancient  writers,  the  works  of  Apollo- 
dorus  were  not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  works 
of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  modern  times. 
The  distinction  between  this  quality  of  the  works 
of  Apollodorus,  and  the  force  and  tone  of  Diony- 
sius,  which  Plutarch  himself  speaks  of,""  is,  that 
what  in  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  a  mere  gradatioa 

•  'DeQlor.  Athen.'^. 

^  Pliny  mentions  400  b.c.  as  the  period  of  Zenxis,  hut  this, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  was  the  dose  of  the  career  ot 
Zenxis.  «  *  TimoL*  36. 
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of  light  and  shade,  or  a  gradual  diminution  of  light, 
was  in  those  of  ApoUodorus  a  gradation  also  of  tints^ 
the  colour  gradually  diminishing  and  changing 
with  the  diminution  of  light.  The  former  was 
termed  tovoq,  or  tone,  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
latter  hpfwyii,  or  harmony.  The  English  term 
tone,  however,  when  applied  to  a  coloured  picture, 
comprehends  both ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  ^  splen- 
dour "  of  Pliny.  ApoUodorus  was  the  first  painter 
whose  pictures,  says  Pliny ,*^  riveted  the  eye;  he 
first  proclaimed  the  pencil's  honours,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  painted  men  and  things  as  they  really 
appear.  From  the  force  and  efiective  character  of 
his  light  and  shade,  he  received  the  surname  of  the 
Shadower  (6  aKiaypa^oo).^  He  may  be  termed  the 
Greek  Rembrandt. 

Pliny  commences  his  compendious  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Greek  painting  with  ApoUodorus,  whom 
he  terms  the  first  luminary  in  art ;  but  he  mentions 
only  two  of  his  pictures — a  priest  in  the  act  of 
devotion;  and  Ajax  wrecked,  which  in  Pliny^s 
time  was  at  Pergamum.  A  picture  of  the  Hera- 
cleidse,  Alcmena,  and  the  daughter  of  Hercules, 
supplicating  the  Athenians  when  under  fear  of 
Eurystheus,  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Pamphilus,  is  said  in  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Plutus ' 
of  Aristophanes  (v.  386)  to  have  been  painted  by 
ApoUodorus.  This  painter  was  in  the  habit,  says 
^  <Hist.  Nat' XXXV.  36.  «  Hesyddafi. 
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Plutarch,  of  writing  upon  hiis  works,  ^^  It  is  easier 
to  find  &ult  than  to  imitate"<^/iii»^4(7era/  rcc  fiaXXov 
v  fUfififfeTai.  According  to  Pliny,  Zenxis  wrote 
the  line  upon  one  of  his  works ;  he  did  it  probably 
in  triumph  over  ApoUodorus,  whose  &me  he  mate- 
rially eclipsed/ 

Zeitxis  of  Heraglba,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity,  was  bom,  from  hb  connexion 
with  Archelaus,  probably  at  Heraclea  in  Macedonia, 
certainly  not  later  than  450  B.C.,  and  very  possibly 
several  years  earlier.  Harduin  and  others  have 
assumed  Heraclea  in  Lucania^^o  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis,  simply  apparently  from  the 
story  of  the  virgins  of  Croton,  who  stood  to  him  as 
models  for  his  celebrated  picture  of  Helen.  But 
this  town  of  Heraclea  was  not  founded  till  after 
the  destruction  of  Sardis,  433  b.c.,*  long  after  the 
birth  of  Zeuxis,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation  during  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  from  413  until  399  B.C. ;  and  he  was  already 
so  wealthy  during  the  lifetime  of  this  king,  that  he 
ceased  to  sell  his  pictures,  but  made  presents  of 
them.  Archelaus  himself  was  presented  with  a 
picture  of  Pan  by  Zeuxis.  Archelaus  had  previ- 
ously employed  Zeuxis  to  decorate  the  palace  at 
Pella ;  for  which,  says  JBlian,^  he  was  paid  400 

'Plutarch,  *De  Glor.  Athen.'2.    Pliny,  'Hist.  Nat* 
XXXV*  36.  s  Diodorus  Sicolus  xii.  6.    Strabo,  p.  264. 

^  *  Var.  Hist' xiv.  17. 
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miusBj  about  1600/.  sterling — a  small  sum  for  the 
decoration,  of  a  palace,  compared  with  what  was 
afterwards  received  by  the  painters  of  the  Alexan- 
drian period,  but  it  was  a  considerable  amount 
probably  at  that  time. 

The  characteristics  of  Zeuxis's  style  are  indicated 
by  several aoeient  writer.:  hi,  peculiar  exceUence 
seems  to  have  been  a  grand  style  of  form  which  was 
happily  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  execution. 
That  he  must  have  excelled  in  general  effect  is  evi- 
dent from  the  complaint  of  Apollodorus,  that  he  had 
robbed  him  of  his  art ;  and  from  what  Aristotle  say» 
of  his  inferiority  in  expression  to  Folygnotus,  form 
and  effect  obviously  predominated  in  his  works,  and 
it  is  a  powerful  and  rare  combination.  Quintilian 
bears  excellent  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
his  forms;  he  says  Zeuxis  followed  Homer,  who 
loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women.*  Cicero 
also  speaks  of  the  fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.^  These 
qualities  were  well  calculated  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
cel in  painting  the  naked  female  form.  But  Zeusds 
added  to  these  qualities  a  dramatic  effect  of  compo- 
sition, and  he  was  distinguished  also  by  his  original 
and  peculiar  choice  of  subject.  Lucian  ^  has  given 
us  a  most  interesting  account  of  Zeuxis  and  of  one 
of  his  works — ^a  &mily  of  Centaurs^-of  which  he 
saw  a  copy  at  Athens ;  the  original  was  lost  at  sea 

*  'Inst  Orator/  xii.  10.  3.  ^  'Brutus,'  18. 

^  Zeuxis  or  AntiochuB. 
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on  itg  way  to  Bomei  whither  it  had  been  sent  by 
Sulla.  Lucian,  before  describing  this  picture,  makes 
the  following  pre&tory  observations :— He  says  that 
Zeuxis  seldom  or  never  exerted  his  powers  upon 
such  vulgar  or  hackneyed  subjects  as  gods,  heroes, 
or  battles ;  but  he  always  selected  something  new 
and  unattempted,  and  when  he  had  chosen  ids  sub- 
ject he  laboured  his  utmost  to  render  it  a  master- 
piece. He  thus  describes  the  picture — ^^On  a 
grass-plat  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Cen- 
tanress,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched 
on  the  ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  backwards, 
whUe  the  upper  female  part  is  gently  raised  and  re- 
cUning  on  one  elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  are  not 
equally  extended,  as  if  she  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one 
seems  to  rest  on  the  knee,  having  the  hoof  bent 
backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted  up  and  paw- 
ing the  ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when  they 
are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young,  one 
she  holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the  other 
lies  under  her  sucking  like  a  foal.  On  an  elevation 
bdbind  her  i^  seen  a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be 
her  mate,  but  is  only  visible  to  the  half  of  the  horse  ; 
he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a  complacent  smile, 
holding  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a  lion,  as  if 
jocosely  to  £righten  his  little  ones  with  it.  •  . 
In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce  and  terrific :  his 
shaggy  mane-like  hair,  his  rough  body^  his  broad 
and  brawny  shoulders,  and  the  countenance,  though 
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smiling,  yet  wild  ayd  savage ;  in  short,  everything 
bears  the  character  of  these  compound  beings.  The 
Gentauress,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  she  is  bru- 
tal, resembles  the  finest  mare  of  the  Thessalian 
breed,  which  is  yet  untamed,  and  has  never  been 
mounted  ;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a  woman  of 
consummate  beauty,  excepting  only  in  the  ears, 
which  have  somewhat  of  the  Satyr  shape.  The 
blending  however  of  the  human  and  the  animal  na- 
ture is  so  artificial,  and  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather,  they  so  gently 
lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins. 
Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the  new- 
bom  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and 
that  mixture  of  in&ntine  timidity  and  curiosity 
with  which  they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  continue  eagerly  sucking,  and  cling 
as  close  as  they  can  to  the  mother."  ™  Zeuxis  ex- 
posed this  picture  to  public  view  before  hb  house ; 
but  finding  that  the  singularity  of  the  subject  was 
the  common  source  of  admiration,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  removed,  at  the  same  time  complaining,  that 
provided  the  people  have  some  novelty,  they  care 
little  about  the  art  that  has  produced  it.  Other 
celebrated  works  by  Zeuxis  were — the  In&nt  Her- 
cules strangling  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno,  in  the 

■  Tookc's  Translation. 
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presence  of  kis  mother  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon, 

which  he  presented  to  the  Agrigentines ;  Jupiter 

in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods ;  Penelope 

bewailing  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  Menelaus 

mourning  the  hie  of  Agamemnon ;  and,  above  all, 

the  famed  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was  painted  from 

five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  that  place," 

and  on  which  Zeuxis  wrote  three  lines  from  Homer,** 

thus  rendered  by  Pope — 

**  No  wonder  such  celestial  channs 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ! 
What  winning  graces !  what  majestic  mien ! 
She  moves  a  goddess*  and  she  looks  a  qneen." 

IL'm.  16&-158. 

Zeuxis  exhibited  this  picture  before  it  was  placed  in 
its  destination,  th»temple  of  Juno  Laciniaat  Croton, 
and  charged  a  head-money,  whence  it  acquired  the 
nickname  of  the  Prostitute.  People  flocked  from 
distant  parts  to  see  it,  and  Zeuxis  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  exhibition.^  It  appears  to  have 
retained  its  reputation  undiminished  in  afrer-times. 
Stobseus  **  relates  that.  Nicomachus,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  Thebes,  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
perceive  its  great  attraction — "  Take  my  eyes,  and 
you  will  see  a  goddess." ' 

"  Cicero,  *  De  Invent.*  ii.  1.     **  Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  7. 3. 
P  JElian,  <  Var.  Hist/  iv.  12. 
1  *  Serm.*  61.    Compare  Mlim,  *  Var.  Hist.'  xiv.  47. 
'  Ariosto  has  made  admirable  use  of  this  story  of  t^e  vlr. 
gins  of  Croton  in  the  description  of  his  heroine,  the  incom- 
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There  aie  several  stories  told  about  illusive  pic- 
tures painted  by  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus ; 
and  they  are  so  far  valuable  that  they  show  that 
illusion  was  one  of  the  properties  of  painting  among 
the  Greeks, — ^which  is  an  adequate  proof  of  perfect 
materials  and  finished  execution.  Illusion,  however, 
was  a  quality  which  the  Greeks  estimated  at  its 
proper  value :  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  ancient 
authors  out  of  Pliny  which  praises  mere  finish  or 
exactness  of  imitation.  Pliny  occasionally  speaks 
with  admiration  of  some  piece  of  elaborate  finish, 
but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  least  critical  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  art. 

Zeuxis  seems  to  have  been  very  proud  of  his 
reputation  and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth,  yet  not 
more  so  than  his  rivals  Apollodorus  and  Parrhasius. 
He  used  to  wear  a  shawl  or  mantle  with  his  name 
woven  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  border  of  it.  He 
resided  apparently  in  various  places ;  he  must  have 

parable  Olympia,  and  the  following  stanza  forms  an  almost 
indispensable  episode  to  the  account  of  this  celebrated  picture 
by  Zeoxis: — 

<'  E  se  fosse  oostei  stata  a  Crotone, 

Qnando  Zeusi  Y  imagine  far  volse, 

Cbe  por  dovea  nel  tempi  o  di  Ginnone, 

£  tante  belle  nude  insieme  accolse 

E  che  per  nna  &me  in  perfezione, 

Da  chi  unA  parte  da  chi  un  altra  tolse, 

Non  avea  da  torr*  altra  che  costei, 

Che  tutte  le  bellezze  erano  in  lei." 

Oricvndo  Fwio§e,  zi  71. 
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lived  at  Athensi  at  Pella,  at  Groton,  and  at  Ephesus. 
There  can  be  no  truth  in  the  story  of  his  dying  in 
a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  picture  of  an 
old  woman  which  he  had  painted,  or  it  would  have 
been  noticed  by  others  besides  a  very  late  Latin 
author.*    Zeuxis  was  slow  in  execution/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
Zeuxis,  as  he  notices  most  of  the  other  great  paint- 
ers of  Greece.  The  Romans  probably  had  not  left 
a  single  picture  by  Zeuxis  in  Greece  at  the  time 
of  Pausanias ;  and  we  may  infer  that  Zeuxis  painted 
easeLpictures  only  or  on  tabulae  (viyaKes)^  wooden 
panels,  which,  from  their  perishable  nature  and 
fiicility  of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost  If  Zeuxis 
had  painted  upon  walls,  Pausanias  would  most  likely 
have  seen  some  of  his  works.  Few  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece  painted  upon  walls.  Apelles 
never  did,  and  even  the  worlu  of  Polygnotus,  at 
Delphi,  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
on  panels  which  were  inserted  into  the  vi^all.  The 
same  is  supposed  of  the  pictures  of  the  Poecile  at 
Athens,  especially  as  they  were  subsequently  re- 
moved." 

*  Festns,  fix>m  Verrius,  subvoc.  Pictor. 

*  Platarch,  •Pericles,'  13. 

"  The  question  whether  the  Greeks  painted  more  generally 
npon  walls,  or  panels  of  wood,  has  been  discussed  at  consi- 
derable length  by  two  eminent  French  antiquarians,  M.  Le- 
tronne  and  M.  R.  Bochette :  the  latter,  in  his  *  Peintures 
Ancieanes,'  &c.  maintaining  that  they  punted  on  panels ; 
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PABBHASitrs  OF  EpHBSUS  is  allowed  even  to 
have  surpassed  Zeuxis.  He  combined  in  some  of 
his  works  the  effect  of  ApoUodorus,  the  design  of 
Zeuxis,  and  the  invention  and  expression  of  Poly- 
gnotus ;  his  works  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
invention  and  their  execution.  He  so  circumscribed 
all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says  Quintilian,'^  that 
he  was  called  the  "  legislator."  He  was  himself 
well  aware  of  his  ability ;  he  termed  himself,  on 
his  pictures,  the  elegant  {hfipo^iairog),  and  the 
prince  of  painters,  declaring  also  his  descent  from 
Apollo.  He  was,  says  Pliny,  the  most  insolent 
and  the  most  arrogant  of  artists.^  He  placed  his 
own  portrait  in  a  temple  as  the  god  Mercury,  and 
thus  received  the  adoration  of  the  multitude." 

The  branch  of  art  in  which  Parrhasius  eminently 
excelled  was  a  beautiful  outline,  as  well  in  form  as 
execution,  particularly  in  the  extremities.  The 
intermediate  parts,  says  Pliny,  when  compared  with 
himself,  were  inferior.  By  which  probably  he 
means,  that  Parrhasius  did  not  so  much  excel  other 
painters  in  the  general  modelling  of  the  figure,  as 
in  the  beautiful  contour  generally,  and  in  the  out- 

M.  Letronne,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  '  Lettres  d'nn  Anti- 
quaire  h,  nn  Artiste/  maintaining  that  they  painted  as  {re> 
quently  upon  walls. 

'  '  Inst  Orator/  xiL  10.  3. 

^  Athensens,  xii.  p.  543,  c ;  xv.  p.  687,  b. ;  JElian,  *  Var. 
Hist.*  ix.  11;  Pliny,  *  Hist  Nat'  xxxv.  36. 

»  ThfTOistius,  xiv. 
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lines  of  the  extremities.     Pliny  and  other  aneieni 
writers  mention  several  of  the  works  of  Parrhasius, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles.     Among  the  most  celebrated  was  his  alle* 
gorical  figure  of  the  Athejoian   people  or  Demos, 
which  represented  and  expressed  equally  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians,  which  he 
can  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  than  by  accessory 
symbols.    He  painted  also  a  picture  of  the  feigned 
insanity  of  Ulysses,  and  many  single  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes ;  among  which  was  a  Hercules,  painted 
exactly,  Parrhasius  declared,  as  the  god  had  re- 
peatedly appeared  to  him  in  dreams.*     Among  his 
most  celebrated  works  were  also  two   pictures  of 
Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  one  in  action,  the 
other  in  repose.     He  painted  a  Theseus,  which  £u- 
•  phranor,  comparing  with  one  painted  by  himself, 
said  appeared  to  have  been  fed  upon  roses,  while 
his  own  looked  as  if  it  had  lived  upon  beef,^  al- 
luding to  the  delicacy  of  the  form  rather  than  to  the 
colour.     This  picture  was  afterwards  in  the  Capitol 
at  Home.     Parrhasius  painted  libidinous  pieces ; 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  preserved  two  remarkable 
pictures  of  this  class  by  him,  in  his  bed-chamber. 
One,  of  Meleager  and  Atalante,  he  received  by 
rather  a  curious  bequest :  the  picture  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Emperor,  with  the  provision  that  if  he  should 
be  offended  by  the  indelicacy  of  the  subject,  he 
>  Athensus,  zii.  p.  543,  d.    ^  Plutarch,  *  De  Glor.  Afhen.'  3. 
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shoald  recehre  in  its  stead  a  million  sesterces,  about 
8500/.  sterling.  Tiberius  preferred  the  picture  to 
the  money.  The  second  piece  was  the  Archigallus, 
the  chief  priest  of  Cybele ;  this  picture  was  valued 
at  60,000  sesterces,  or  about  500/.  sterling.** 

PHny  mentions  a  prize  competition  at  Samos  be- 
tween Parrhasius  and  Timanthes  of  Oythnos,  in 
which  Timanthes  defeated  him.  The  subject  was  the 
contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  armour  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  Parrhasius,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  remarked,  with  perfect  satis&ction  as  to  the 
injustice  that  had  been  done  him,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate son  of  Telamon  was  a  second  time  defeated  in 
the  same  cause  by  an  unworthy  rival/  The  story 
told  by  Seneca,*  of  Parrhasius  crucifying  an  old 
Olynthian  captive,  in  order  to  paint  from  him  a 
picture  of  Prometheus  chained,  is  highly  improbable, 
and  is  most  likely  either  error  or  fiction.  It  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  point  of  time :  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th 
otympiad,  or  347  b.c.,  which  is  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  latest  accounts  we  have  of  Parrhasius, 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Zeuxi8,and  a  painter 
of  celebrity  already  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  who 
died  399  b.c.'  The  story  occurs  nowhere  but  In 
the  Controversies  of  Seneca.    Similar  stories  are 

""  Saetcmios, '  Tiberius,'  e. 44;  Pliny, '  Hist.Nat'  zzxr. ^ 

*  AtfaensBiu,  /.  c;  ^iao,  'Var.  Hist'  is.  11. 

•  'Controyers.'  34,  or  v.  10. 

'  Xenophon,  *  Memoralnlia,*  iiu  la 
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told  of  Giotto  and  Midielangelo,  and  thej  are 
utterly  without  foundaticm. 

Seneca  and  some  other  aneient  writers  speak  of 
Parrhasius  as  an  Athenian  painter,  but  in  an  di- 
gram he  wrote  upon  himself,  preserved  in  Atfaeneeus, 
he  proclaims  Ephesus  as  his  birth-place.'  Plutarch 
speaks  of  his  being  honoured  by  the  Athenians  for 
a  picture  of  Theseus ;  he  was,  probably,  as  Carlo 
Dati  has  conjectured,  awarded  the  citizenship  of 
Athens  for  this  picture.  It  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  ancients,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  award 
citizenship  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  honour.** 

TiMANTHEs  OF  Ctthnos,  or  Sicyon,  was  distin- 
guished for  originality  of  invention,  and  Ibrexpres* 
sion.  The  particular  charm  of  his  invention  was, 
that  he  left  much  to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's 
own  fancy.  Pliny '  says  of  him,  that  though  in  his 
works  the  execution  is  always  excellent,  it  is  in  van* 
ably  surpassed  by  the  conception.  As  an  instance,  he 
mentions  a  picture  of  a  sleeping  Cyclops,  which  was 
painted  upon  a  small  panel ;  but  Timantbes  had  inf 
geuiously  conveyed  an  adequate  id4a  of  the  giant's 
huge  form,  by  painting  a  group  of  little  Satyrs 
measuring  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  There  are  but 
four  other  pictures  by  Timanthes  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  but  more  has  been  written,  both 

«  Athenseus,  xiL  p.  543.  c 

^  Plutarch,  'Thesens,*  4;  Dati,  *  Vitede*  Pittori  Antichi, 
Ptorano.  ^ '  Hist  Nat.' zxzv.  86. 
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by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  upon  one  of  these 
pictures,  than  perhaps  upon  any  other  work  of  art 
whatever — namely,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  prize  in  competition  with 
Colotes  of  Teos.  The  pivot  of  criticism  in  this  cele- 
brated picture  was  the  concealment  of  the  &ce  of 
Agamemnon  in  his  mantle.  The  following  portion 
of  the  abundant  criticism  upon  this  work  may  be 
here  repeated :  ^ — ^The  ancients  have  all  given  the 
incident  their  unqualified  approbation,  but  its  pro- 
priety has  been  questioned  by  several  modern  critics, 
especially  by  Falconet  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Fuseli,  however,  in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  cri- 
tique in  his  first  lecture,  has  probably  settled  the 
matter  in  favour  of  the  painter.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  was  given  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  picture 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1778, 
and  all  the  candidates  imitated  the  '^  trick "  of 
Timanthes,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  terms  it,  which 
was  the  origin  of  his  criticism  upon  the  subject  in  his 
eighth  lecture.  He  says : — ^'  Supposing  th^  method 
of  leaving  the  Expression  of  grief  to  the  imagination 
to  be,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention  of  the 
painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has 
been  given  to  it,  still  it  is  a  trick  that  will  serve  but 
once ;  whoever  does  it  a  second  time  will  not  only 
want  novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of  using  arti- 
fice to  evade  difficulties.'' 

k  <  Penny  Cyclopedia,'  vol.  xxiv.  p.  456. 
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Tlie  criticism  of  Quintilian,  Cicero,  and  others, 
that  the  painter,  having  represented  Calchas  sorrow* 
ful,  Ulysses  much  more  so,  and  having  expressed 
extreme  sorrow  in  the  countenance  of  Menelaus, 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  conceal  the  fiice  of 
the  father,  is  not  more  pertinent  than  that  of  the 
modem  critics.  "  They  were  not  aware,"  says 
Fuseli,  ^<  that  by  making  Timanthes  waste  expres- 
sion on  inferior  actors  at  the  expeose  of  a  principal 
one,  they  call  him  an  improvident  spendthrift, 
and  not  a  wise  economist."  Falconet  observes  that 
Timanthes  had  not  even  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
incident,  but  that  he  copied  it  from  Euripides. 
Upon  this  point  Fuseli  remarks : — '<  It  is  observed 
by  an  ingenious  critic  that,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  the  procession  is  described;  and  upon 
Iphigenia's  looking  back  upon  her  father,  he  groans 
and  hides  his  face  to  conceal  his  tears ;  whilst  the 
picture  gives  the  moment  that  precedes  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  hiding  has  a  different  object,  and  arises 
from  another  impression." 

'^  I  am  not  prepared  with  chronologic  proofs  to 
decide  whether  Euripides  or  Timanthes,  who  were 
contemporaries  about  the  period  of  the  Peloponne- 
saan  war,  fell  first  on  this  expedient ;  though  the 
silence  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian  on  that  head  seems 
to  be  in  &vour  of  the  painter,  neither  of  whom 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  drama  of 
Euripides,  and  would  not  willingly  li^ave  suffered  the 
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honour  of  this  mastentroke  of  an  art  they  ivere  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  than  painting,  to  be 
transferred  to  another  from  its  real  author,  had  the 
poet's  claim  been  prior :"  so  &r  Fuseli.     As  far  as 
regards  priority,  the  **  expedient "  was  made  use  of 
by  Polygnotus  long  before   either  Timanthes  or 
Euripides;  in  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi,  an  in&nt  is  holding  his  hands  over  his 
eyes,   to  avoid  the   horrors  of  the  scene.^  The 
shallow  remark  of  Falconet   about  Timanthes's 
exposing  his   own  ignorance  by  concealing  Aga* 
memnon's  &ce,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  an  allusion. 
It    may     be    questioned    whether    Agamemnon, 
under   such    circumstances    as    he    was   placed, 
could    have    been    well  or    even    naturally    re- 
presented  in    any  other  way.    Although  many 
things  might  coi^bine  to  render  his  presence  at 
the  sacrifice  absolutely  necessary,    still  it  Is  not 
to  be  supposed   that  he  could  calmly   stand  by 
and    be   a  eye-witness  of    his   own   daughter's 
immolation.     Notwithstanding  his    firm    convic- 
tion  that  his  attendance   was  necessary  to  sanc- 
tion the  deed,  he  could  not  look  upon  it ;  it  would 
be  unnatural.  The  concealment  of  the  face  of  Aga« 
memnon  must  be  looked  upon  as  another  instance 
of  the  ingenious  invention  of  Timanthes. 

Another  celebrated  picture  by  Timanthes  was  the 
stoning  to  death  of  Palamedes,   the  unfortunate 

'  Pansanifls,  x.  26. 
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victim  of  the  ignoble  revenge  of  Uljgses,  for  detect* 
ingand  proclaiming  his  feigned  insanity — a  highly 
dramatic  and  pathetic  subject,  and  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a  great  master.  The  picture  is  said  to 
have  made  Alexander  shudder,  when  he  saw  it  at 
Ephesus.™  There  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  hero 
by  him  preserved  in  Pliny's  time,  in  the  temple  of 
Peace  at  Bome.  The  fifth  work  by  Timanthes  is 
the  picture  already  mentioned  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  AchHles, 
by  which  he  defeated  Parrhasius  at  Samos. 

EuFOMPUS  OF  SiCTON,  the  last  very  distinguished 
painter  of  this  period,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  which  was  afterwards 
established  by  Pamphilus,  as  the  most  celebrated 
school  in  Greece.  Eupompus  was  the  most  eminent 
critic  of  his  time,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
style,  that  he  added  a  third,  the  Sicy  onic,  to  the  only 
two  then  recognised  distinct  styles  of  painting-*-the 
Helladic  and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to 
Eupompus  distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  $ 
which,  vnth  his  own  style,  the  Sicy  onic,  thenceforth 
eonstituted  the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting*'' 

In  tnis  Sicyonic  school  was  accomplished  the 
last  of  the  great  steps  of  Greek  art,  the  last 

»  Photius,  *  Myriobiblon,'  Cod.  190,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  ed. 
Bekker;  Tzetzes,  «  Chiliad.' viii.  198;  Junius, «  Catalogug 
Artificum,'  v.  Timanthes. 

"  Pliny,  «  Hist.  Nat.'  xxxv.  36, 
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progression  ;  its  influence  was  equal  over  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  predominant  characteristic  of 
the  new  school  was  individuality ;  this  is  evident 
from  the  advice  which  Eupompus  gave  to  Lysippus, 
£upompus,  being  consulted  by  the  young  statuary 
whom  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate, 
immediately  directed  his  attention  to  the  surround- 
ing crowd,  and  observed,  *^  Let  nature  be  your 
model,  not  an  artist."  "*  This  celebrated  maxim, 
which  eventually  had  so  much  influence  upon  the 
arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  professed  deviation 
from  the  principles  of  the  generic  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus  and  Phidias.  Only  one  picture  by  £upompu6 
is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers — a  victor  in  the 
gymnastic  games  holding  a  palm-twig.^  Eupompus 
appears  to  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  theory 
of  art  than  its  practice. 

AoLAorHON  the  younger,  the  sonof  Aristophon, 
and  the  nephew  of  Folygnotus,  likewise  attained  dis- 
tinction in  this  period.  He  was  celebrated  for  two 
pictures  of  Alcibiades.  He  is  enumerated  among 
some  of  the  greatest  painters  by  Cicero,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  general  identity  of  the  principles  of 
art,  shows  that  it  may  be  variously  developed,  and 
he  instances  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis,  Aglaophon,  and 
Apelles,  though  all  different  from  each  other,  as 
yet  all  perfect  in  their  several  styles.** 

o  Pliny,  xxxiy.  19.  p  Pliny,  zxv.  36* 

««  Cicero^  *  De  Orat.'  iii.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PERIOD  OF  REFINEMENT :    ABOUT  340  B.C* 

Gradnal  asoendaacy  of  the  meK  Form  of  Art  The  dere- 
lopment  of  the  essential  powers,  of  Punting  sapeneded  by 
mere  technical  excellence  as  an  end. 

The  time  of  Alexander,  or  the  Alexandrian  period, 
has  been  termed  the  period  of  refinement  in  painting* 
The  chardcterisdc  of  the  painters  of  this  time  were 
more  varieties  of  effect  and  execution  than  of  any 
of  the  essential  qoalities  of  art;  The  differences  of 
the  various  masters  were  chiefly  in  external  qualities, 
and  much  the  same  transition  from  the  essential  to 
the  sensuous  in  art  took  place  in  the  schools  of 
painting  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  from 
existing  specimens  we  know  to  have  transpired  with 
the  schools  of  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
principal  worift  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman 
schools  during  their  best  period,  when  compared 
with  the  works  of  the  Bolognese,  Lombard,  and 
Venetian  painters  of  a  subsequent  period,  show  fully 
the  transition  spoken  of,  and,  as  &r  as  can  be  judged 
from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  appear  to  illustrate 
the  respective  relative  positions  of  the  schools  of 
Greece  during  the  times  of  Pericles  and  Alexander. 
The  Porm  became  paramount  over  the  Essence, 
In  painting,  of  which  colouring  is  so  essential  a 
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department,  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  period 
would  be  doubtless  more  generally  attractive,  as 
more  generally  appreciable;  and  we  accordingly 
find  this  period  represented  in  ancient  writers  as  that 
of  the  hig^hest  flourish  of  the  art.'  Yet,  as  already 
stated,  when  we  examine  the  characteristics  of  its 
various  masters,  we  find  them  distinguished  only  for 
external  qualities,  if  we  except  the  grace  of  Apelles, 
which  probably  was  but  a  happy  combination  of 
them  all. 

The  great  painters  of  this  time  were  Pamphilus 
of  Amphipolis ;  his  pupils,  Apelles  and  Melanthius.; 
Protogenes  of  Caunus ;  Nicomachus  and  AristideS) 
brothers,  of  Thebes ;  Pausias  of  Sicyon ;  Nicias  of 
Athens ;  Euphranor  the  Isthmian ;  Athenionof  Ma* 
ronea ;  and  Th^n  of  Samos ;  all  of  the  greatest  &me, 
and  nearly  all  distinctively  characterized,  though 
probably  on  an  equality  in  the  general  quality  of 
their  design  and  execution. 

Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  were  distinguislied  for 
their  effective  composition ;  Apelles  for  grace  or 
beauty  ;  Protogenes  for  elaborate  execution ; 
Pausias  and  Njcias  excelled  in. light  and  shade  of 
various  kinds ;  Euphranor  was  distinguished  for  his 
universal  excellence,  or  what,  perhaps,  may  be 
termed  academic  precision  ;  Nicomachus  for  bold- 
ness and  rapidity  of  execution ;  Aristides  for  intense 
expression  ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his  prolific  fiuicy 
or  devices ;  and  Athenion  of  Maronea,  forming  an 
•  Quintiliaxiy '  Inst.  Orator.'  xiL  10. 
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exception  to  the  characteristic  development  of  the 
period,  was,  like  Euphranor,  distiuguished  §ot 
general  perfection,  combined,  however,  with  aus- 
terity of  style,  especially  in  colour.  Besides  these 
painters,  the  following  also  attained  distinction  : 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria;  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens 
Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares,  Theomnestus,  Pyrei- 
cus«  and  Antaj^ius  of  Naucratis,  extending  over  ^ 
period  of  upwards  of  a  century. 

Of  some  of  the  above  painters  sufficient  accomits 
have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  concerning  others, 
much  is  still  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

The  celebrated  school  of  Pamfhijlus  already 
mentioned,  which  was  established  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  appears  to 
have  effected  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
Greece. 

Through  Ids  influence,  says  Pliny ,^  the  noble  or 
free  youths  of  Greece  were  taught  the  art  of  draw- 
ing before  all  others.  The  school  of  Pamphilus 
himself  was  probably  attended  only  by  those  who 
designed  to  follow  the  arts  as  a  profession :  the 
course  of  study  in  it  occupied  ten  years,  and  the  fee 
was  proportionately  high,  an  Attic  talent  (at  a  mean 
estimate  about  220/.  sterling),  Pamphilus  took  none 
for  less ;  that  is,  every  student  entered  for  the  whole 
course  of  study,  whether  he  actually  attended  the 
school  for  that  time  or  not.  Apelles,  Pauslas,  and 
Melanthius  were  pupils  of  Pamphilus ;  but  Apelles, 

«» «  Hist.  Nat.'  XXV.  36.    Compare  Pollux,  vii,  128. 
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aoooKting  to  PlutarcV  attended  the  school  more 
oa  account  of  its  celebrity  than  of  any  instruction 
that  he  was  in  need  of;  the  mere  reputation  of  hav- 
ing studied  under  Famphilus  appears  to  have  created 
A  prestige  or  prejudice  in  an  artist's  favour.  The 
modern  history  of  painting  is  not  without  its 
parallel  cases.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school 
comprehended  instruction  in  drawing,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  anatomy,*^  and  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
— encaustic,  &c.  Famphilus  was  the  first  painter, 
says  Pliny,  who  was  sidlled  in  all  the  sciences, 
particukirly  arithmetic  and  geometry,  without 
which  he  denied  that  art  could  be  perfected.  It  is 
not  very  evident  how  these  sciences  are  applied, 

« <  Aratnsy*  12. 

'  The  anatomy,  probably,  was  more  strictly  the  physiology 
of  tbe  bones  and  masdes  from  the  skeleton  and  the  living 
subject ;  for  the  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  dead  subject, 
whether  practised  by  the  Greeks  or  not,  is  of  Utile  or  no 
service  to  the  painter  or  sculptor.  The  artist  studies  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  muscles  in  various  action :  iifter  death 
the  flesh  becomes  flaccid  and  the  muscles  lose  their  shape, 
even  that  which  they  had  when  in  repose ;  and  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  origins  and  insertions  of  muscles  could  avwi 
litde  towards  a  comprehension  of  their  various  forms  on  the 
healthy  living  subject  A  model  of  the  human  figure  with 
the  superficial  muscles  exposed,  and  a  good  living  subject 
(or  model,  in  academical  language),  to  show  the  forms  and 
OSes  of  the  muscles  on,  is  all  that  the  anatomical  demonstrator 
requires  in  treating  the  subject  for  artists.  Among  the 
Greeks,  in  consequence  of  their  customary  athletic  games, 
excellent  models  must  have  been  numerous  and  accessible ; 
and  to  this  facility  is  doubtiess  owing  much  of  the  excellenoe 
of  the  Greek  sculpture. 
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especially  to  painting,  though  they  are  however 
connected  with  the  elements  of  proportion  and 
motion.  By  arithmetic  are  signified  probably  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
figpire ;  by  geometry,  their  adjustment  through  per- 
spective, and  the  laws-  of  motion  so  far  as  they  are 
requisite  in  properly  representing  and  balancing  the 
figure  under  any  circumstances.  Flaxman  remark^ 
on  this  subject-^*'  How  geometry  and  arithmetic 
were  applied  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure, 
Yitruvius  inf<Nrms  us  from  the  writings  of  Greek 
artists,  perhaps  from  those  ofPamphilus  himself:" 
— <<  A  man,"  says  he,  <^  may  be  so  placed,  with  his 
arms  and  legs  extended,  that  his  navel  being  made 
the  centre,  a  circle  can  be  drawn  round  touching 
the  extremities  of  his  fingers  and  toes.  In  the  like 
manner  a  man  standing  upright,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended, is  enclosed  in  a  square,  the  extreme  extent  of 
his  arms  being  equal  to  his  height."  Flaxman  con- 
tinues— "  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  numerous  figures 
springing,  jumping,  dancing,  and  &lling,  in  the 
Herculaneum  paintings  on  the  painted  vases,  and  the 
antique  basso-rilievos,  without  being  assured  that 
the  painters  and  sculptors  must  have  employed 
geometrical  figures  to  determine  the  degrees  of 
curvature  in  the  body,  and  angular  or  rectilinear 
extent  of  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity  •** 
Pamphilus,  like  his  master  Eupompus,  painted  ap- 
parently few  pictures :  he  was  probably  occupied 
more  with  the  theory  of  art  than  the  practice.     Four 
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only  of  his  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writer» 
— the  Heraclidae,  noticed  by  Aristophanes,"  and  the 
three  mentioned  by  Pliny : '  the  Battle  of  Phlius 
and  Victory  of  the  Athenians ;  Ulysses  on  the  Raft ; 
and  a  relationship,  ^^  Cognatio,"  perhaps  a  family 
portrait.  Pamphilus  left  writings  on  painting  and 
&mous  painters,  but,  like  the  works  of  all  other 
ancient  artists,  they  are  lost. 

NicoMACHUs  of  Thebes,  and  his  younger  brother 
and  pupil  Aristides,  were  likewise  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  of  ancient  Greece.  The  school 
of  Thebes,  though  not  particularly  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  was  probably  little  inferior  to  the 
more  celebrated  schools.  A  regulation  which  was 
in  force  at  Thebes  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
and  appears  unique  of  its  kind,  ^lian^  says  that 
all  painters  and  sculptors  who  practised  their  arts 
in  Thebes,  were  compelled  to  execute  their  own 
portraits  or  busts,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as 
a  proof  of  their  proficiency  ;  and  that  those  artists 
whose  works  were  considered  as  inferior  or  unworthy 
of  their  profession,  should  be  heavily  fined.  Such  a 
regulation,  if  impartially  carried  out,  must  have  had 
a  very  beneficial  efiect,  by  intimidating  inefficient 
persons  from  degrading  the  public  taste  by  un- 
worthy productions. 

Nicomachus,  says  Pliny,  ^  was  the  most  rapid 
painter  of  his  time  ;  he  combined,  however,  such 

•  *  Plutus,'  385.  f  *  ffist.  Nat.*  xxxv.  36. 

« *  Var.  Hist.'  iv.  4.  *»  *  Hist  Nat.*  xxxv.  36. 
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vigour  and  power  with  his  rapidity,  that  Plutarch  * 
compared  hiB  pictures' with  the  verses  of  Homer. 

And  Cicero,*^  in  speaking  of  the  crude  perform- 
ances of 'earlier  artists,  instances  the  works  of 
Nicomachus,  Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  Echion,  as 
examples  of  perfect  execution.  Nicomachus's  great 
fiime,  however,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  posthumous 
kind,  for  Yitruvius  ^  enumerates  him  among  those 
artists  who,  though  of  the  greatest  ability,  met  with 
little  substantial  success  in  life.  Of  his  numerous 
scholars,  his  brother  Abistides  was  the  most 
distinguished;  he  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  the  greatest  master  of  expression  among  the 
Greek  painters.  Pliny  mentions  a  picture  at  Thebes 
of  the  sack  of  a  town  by  Aristides,  which  so  impressed 
Alexander  the  Great  when  he  saw  it  after  the  storm- 
ing of  Thebes,  that  he  took  it  for  himself,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  sent  to  PeUa.  The  chief  incident  of 
this  picture  is  one  that  has  been  closely  imitated  by 
Poussin  in  his  Plague  of  Ashdod  in  the  National 
Gallery — a  wounded  mother  was  lying  with  her 
infant  near  her  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  remarkable  for  the  intense 
agony  she  felt  lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead 
of  milk  from  her  breast.  Aristides  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  fortunate  than  his  brother 
Nicomachus,  for  he  received  apparently  very  high 
prices  for  his  works,  and  after  his  death  they  rose  to 

'  *  TimoleoD,'  3G.  »^  *  Brutus,'  18. 

^  6.  iii.  in  proem. 
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an  enonnoos  value*  Mnasoiiy  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid 
him  for  a  Persiaii  battle,  contaimng  a  himdred 
figures,  at  the  rate  of  ten  minae  for  each  figure  or  a 
thousand  minee  for  the  piece,  not  much  short  of 
4000/.  sterling.  As  the  picture  was  a  panel  or  easel 
piece  (tabuia}f  the  figures  were  probably  of  a  small 
size.  About  two  centuries  later,  or  about  146  b.  c, 
when  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Attalus 
III.,  king  of  Pergamum,  gave  one  hundred  talents 
for  a  single  picture  by  Aristides ;  six  times  the 
amoui^  paid  to  Aristides  by  Mnason  of  Elatea."* 
The  same  King  Attalus  bought  from  the  plunder  of 
Greece,  a  picture  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  by  Aris- 
tides, for  nearly  six  thousand  pounds — so  great  a 
price  that  it  excited  the  suspicions  of  Mummius,  and 
the  soldier,  imagining  that  the  work  possessed  some 
hidden  value  unknown  to  him,  withheld  it  from 
Attalus  and  sent  it  to  Bome,  where  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Pliny  erroneously 
supposed  that  this  was  the  first  foreign  picture  which 
was  publicly  exhibited  in  Bome.  The  pictures 
brought  by  Marcellus  from  Syracuse,  and  dedicated 
in  the  public  buildings  of  Rome,  were  placed  nearly 
seventy  years  (b.c.  2 14)  before  the  sack  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius ;  many  other  works  were  also  exhibited 
in  Rome  before  those  sent  from  Greece  by  Mummius.* 

»  Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat/  xxxv.  36  ;  vii.  39. 

°  See  the  author's  arUele,  Aristides  of  Thebes,  in  the 
'  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 
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Among  the  pictures  by  Aiistides  at  Borne  there 
was  one  of  a  tragic  poet  and  a  boy,  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  picture*restorer  to  whom  the  praetor 
Junius  had  given  it  to  clean,  before  the  celebration 
of  the  Apollinaria.  Such  incidents  as  this,  of  which 
there  are  several  very  similar,  show  how  little  change 
is  produced  by  time  in  the  habits  of  civilized  people. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  there  were  probably 
as  many  destructive  picturoTcleaners  as  there  are  at 
the  present  day :  not  that  pictures  do  not  require 
cleaning,  but  this  necessary  process  is  too  often 
undertaken  by  incompetent  persons. 

Afelles,  the  Coryphseus  of  painters,  whose  career 
appears  to  have  been  from  about  350  to  310  B.C., 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  native  of  Cos,  or  of 
Colophon,  according  to  Suidas:  the  Apelles  of 
Epbesus  mentioned  by  Lucian  was  apparently  an- 
other painter  of  the  name,  who  lived  more  than  a 
century  later,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt. 

ApeUes  is  completely  Pliny's  hero ;  yet  his  great 
superiority  over  other  painters  is  asserted,  not  shown. 
The  grace  for  which  his  works  are  said  to  have  been 
so  particularly  distinguished,  appears  to  have  been  an 
external  quality,  and  to  imply  almost  perfect  ex- 
ecution. This  is  evident  from  his  own  pretensions 
as  recorded  by  Pliny.  He  claimed  for  himself  the 
first  place  in  grace  or  beauty,  x^P'Cy  venustas ;  he 
allowed  that  Protogenes  was  equal  to  him  in  all 
respects  save  knowing  when  to  leave  off;  and  he 
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admitted  that  he  was  surpassed  by  Asclepiodorus 
in  symmetry  (proportion  ?)•  "  His  great  pre- 
rogative/' says  Fuseli,  in  his  first  lecture,  ^'  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  powers : 
he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay 
beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of 
conception  and'refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements, 
and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed  singly, 
irresistible  when  united."  His  most  celebrated  work 
was  the  famous  Venus  Anadyomene,  or  Venus  rising 
out  of  the  Waters.  It  was  painted  for  the  people  of 
Cos,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  on 
that  island,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  removed 
by  Augustus,  who  took  it  in  lieu  of  one  hundred 
talents  tribute,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of 
Julius  Csesar  the  Dictator  at  Rome.  It  received 
some  injury  on  the  voyage,  and  was  in  such  a  decayed 
state  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero,  that  he 
removed  it  and  substituted  a  copy  of  it  by  Dorotheus 
in  its  place:  what  then  became  of  it  is  not  known. 
This  was  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  it 
was  painted. 

In  portrait  Apelles  was  unrivalled;  his  mas* 
ter-piece,  according  to  competent  judges,  says 
Pliny,  ^  was  a  portrait  of  Eang  Antigonus  on  horse- 
back. He  painted  Alexander  several  times ;  and 
for  one  of  these  portraits,  or  rather  pictures,  which 
was  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Alexander 

*  *  Hist.  Nat/  XXX.  36. 
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gate  him  fifty  talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50,0001k, 
sterling) — so  large  a  sum  that  it  was  weighed, 
not  counted,  from  the  royal  treasury.  Alex- 
ander was  represented  wielding  the  lightnings  of 
Jupiter,  and  his  hand,  says  Pliny,  quite  stood  out  of 
the  picture.  .Plutarch  complains  of  the  brownness 
of  the  complexion ;  but  in  a  piece  where  fire  was 
imitated,  the  tone  of  the  picture  would  naturally 
tequireto  be  kept  much  lower  and  warmer  than  the 
light  of  day,  and  the  complexion  of  Alexander  would 
necessarily  undei^  a  corresponding  change.  This 
eifect  and  its  pictorial  value  were  overlooked  by 
Lysippus,  who  criticised  as  a  sculptor  when  he 
observed  that  a  lance  would  have  been*  much  more 
suitable  than  lightning  in  the  hand  of  Alexander. ' 

The  limited  space  of  this  work  will  not  allow  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  works  of  Apelles,  about  which 
many  notices  are  preserved  in  ancient  writers.  '^    ' 

The  story,  however,  of  the  celebrated  contest  of 
lines  between  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  as  a  subject 
of  general  inquiry  among  artists  for  ages,  may  be 
here  detailed  at  length.  Apdles,  paid  a  visit  to 
Rhodes,  to  see  the  works  of  Protogenes,  a  celebrated 
painter  of  that  place,  and  the  following  is  Pliny's 
account  of  the  contest  between  the  two  painters  on 

P  Plutarch,  *  Alex.*  4 ;  and  *  Is.  et  Os.*  24. 

*»  The  *  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,*  the 
*  CyclopsBdia'  itself,  and  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary*  of  the 
Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  contain 
detailed  notices  of  most  of  the  principal  painters  of  antiquity, 
by  tlie  writer  of  this  essay. 
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this  occasion.  Apelles  upon  his  amval  at  RhdHet 
immediately  sought  out  the  studio  of  Frotogenes, 
who  happened  to  be  from  home,  but  an  old  woman 
was  in  attendance  taking  charge  of  a  large  panel, 
which  was  standing  ready  prepared  upon  the  easel. 
When  the  old  woman  inquired  what  name  she  should 
g^ve  to  her  master  upon  his  return,  Apelles  answered 
by  taking  a  pencil  wet  with  colour,  and  drawing 
a  line  (linea)  on  the  panel,  saying  simply  *^  His.*' 
When  Frotogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  pointed 
out  what  had  happened,  and  the  story  says  that 
Frotogenes,  when  he  saw  the  panel,  cried  out 
instantly,  ^^  Apelles  has  been  here,  for  that  is  the 
work  of  no 'other  hand  ;"  and  he  took  a  pencil  and 
with  another  colour  drew  upon  the  same — ^line  or 
panel,  in  iM  ipsH  (linea  or  tabula  f) — a  still  finer 
line,  and  going  away,  gave  orders  to  the  old  woman 
that  when  Apelles  returned  she  was  to  show  him 
'^  tha^^  and  tell  him  it  was  whom  besought.  Apel- 
les retuQied,  and  blushing  to  see  himself  surpassed, 
drew  a  third  between  or  upon  those  two  (secuit 
lineas)  in  a  third  colour,  and  attained  the  summit  of 
subtilty,  leaving  no  possibility  of  being  surpassed. 

When  Frotogenes  returned  a  second  time,  he  con- 
fessed himself  vanquished,  and  immediately  sought 
out  Apelles. 

This  panel,  continues  Pliny,  was  handed  down  a 
wonder  for  posterity,  and  particularly  to  artists ; 
and,  notwithstanding  it  contained  only  those  three 
scarcely  visible  lines  (tres  lineas),  still  it  was  the 
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imost  noble  work  in  the  galleiy,  although  surrounded 
by  the  finished  pMntings  of  the  most  renowned 
masters*  It  was  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  first  fire  which  consumed  that  palace  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  therefore  not  seen  by 
Pliny,  who  must  consequently  have  described  the 
picture  either  from  a  written  account  or  from  some 
other  indirect  source ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
perhaps  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  this  subject 
is  owing. 

'  The  interpretation  of  the  word  linea  is  not  the 
only  difiiculty;  whether  as  sketch  or  line,  the 
account  is  equally  obscure.  It  may  be  objected 
that  if  this  panel  contained  only  three  lines  upon 
its  sur&ce,  it  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  noble 
work,  much  less  the  most  noble  work  of  the  Pala  • 
tine  Collection  (omnique  opere  nobiliorem),  or  the 
wonder  of  painters.  Such  a  display,  however  dex- 
terously the  lines  may  be  drawn,  is  not  within  the 
province  of  painting.  This  is  the  interpretation, 
however,  which  is  adopted  by  several  antiquaries 
of  reputation,  and  of  all  those  who  abide  by  the 
letter  of  Pliny :  but  the  bare  meaning  of  the  word 
is  all  that  it  has  in  its  &vour« 

If  the  text  of  Pliny  will  not  admit  of  a  deviation 
from  the  literal  meaning,  and  allow  us  to  interpret 
the  UnecB  as  three  distinct  rival  sketches',  we  may 
still  suppose  that  Apelles  made  an  outline  or  pro- 
file of  some  part  of  the  human  figure  according  to 
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the  ancient  standard  of  beauty,  wMcfa  was  improved 
upon  by  Protogenes,  whose  line  was  in  its  turn 
improved  upon  by  the  second  effort  of  Apelles, 
the  unerring  line  passing  both  upon  amd  between 
his  own  original  line  and  the  correcting  line  of 
Protogenes:  thus  he  intersected  the  two  former 
lines  (secuit  lineas),  all  three  being  easily  distin- 
guished, as  each  was  executed  in  a  distinct  colour* 
The  &^t  of  these  painters  using  different  colours 
for  their  different  sketches  favours. this  interpreta'^ 
tion,  for  unless  the  lines  were  intermingled,  there 
would  be  00  occasion  for  different  colours — ^their 
respective  merits  would  in  the  case  of  distinct 
sketches  be  more  apparent  if  all  executed  in  one 
colour.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  proba|>le 
interpretation  of  this  much-discussed  subject* 

The  mere  Une  interpretation,  however,  is  not 
without  its  merits:  supposing  the  three  lines  to 
have  been  one  within  the  other ^  and  the  feat  to 
hav^  been  the  accomplishment  of  a  subtilty  of  line  % 
the  three  colours  would  be  equally  necessary,  and 
the  third  line  may  be  strictly  said  to  have  cut  the 
other  two  (secuit  lineas)»  The  singularity  of  the 
contest  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  produc- 
tion are  by  no  means  diminished,  but  rather  en- 
hanced by  this  interpretation,  for  it  supposes  a  much 
more  difficult,  though  a  more  manual  feat,  than 
that  of  making  the  mere  profile  of  a  part  of  the 
human  figure,  which  can  have  required  no  effort 
from  the  experienced  pencils  of  such  painters  as 
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Apelles  and  Frotogenes.  But  if  they  were  three 
dmple,  nearly  invisible  lines,  one  wklun  another, 
as  Pliny  appears  to  affirm,  the  command  of  hand 
required,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  hair-pen* 
cils  used  to  accomplidh  them,  must  have  been  pro- 
digious :  and  a  panel  with  such  liAes  upon  it,  and 
such  a  history  attached  to  it,  may  certainly  have 
been  a  general  object  of  wonder,  and  especially  to 
painters,  independent  of  its  singularity. 

The  character  of  Apelles  shows  itself  in  a  noble 
light  in  his  conduct  towards  Pit)t<^nes,  who  was  not 
duly  appreciated  by  the  Bhodians.  Apelles,  finding 
lAany  of  his  pictures  on  his  hands,  offered  to  pur- 
chase them  of  him  at  his  own  price,  but  Protogenes 
named  so  low  a  sum  that  Apelles  fixed  fiflKy  talents 
fbr  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
reported  at  Rhodes  that  he  intended  to  sell  them  as 
his  own  ;  this  conduct  Opened  the  ^es  of  the  Bho- 
dians to  the  merits  of  their  painter,  and  they  secured 
the  picture?  for  themselves  at  the  price  fixed  by 
Apelles — ^upwards  of  10,000/. 

Apelles  was  famed  for  his  industry :  he  never 
spent  a  day  without  exercisii^  his  pencil  in  some 
way  or  other  (nulla  dies  sine  line&).  The  old  pro- 
verb also  of  "  Let  the  cobbler  keep  to  his  last," 
originated,  it  is  said,  with  him :  it  was  a  custom 
with  the  Greek  painters  to  expose  their  pictures 
when  finished  to  the  public  view,  in  the  front  or  in 
the  porches  of  their  houses ;  and  a  cobbler  found 
feult  with  the  sandal  of  one  of  the  figures  of  Apelles 
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'thus  exposed ;  but  peroeiving  it  corrected  on  the 
fallowing  day,  was  bold  enough  to  venture  his  cri- 
ticism upon  the  leg  also,  when  Apelles  came  out 
and  indignantly  told  him  that  jthe  ^  cobbler  should 
keep  to  his  last,'  which  from  that  time  became  a 
proverb  (Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam). 

The  majority  of  the  works  of  Apelles  seem  to 
have  been  portraits,  or  of  a  portrait  character ;  his 
subjects  seldom  contained  more  than  one  or  two 
figures.  Two  pictures  only  by  him  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  as  ccMnpoeitions  of  many  %ures ; 
Diana  surrounded  by  her  Nymphs,  in  which  he  was 
allowed  to  have  surpassed  the  lines  of  Homer,  from 
which  he  took  the  subject ;  and  the  pomp  or  pro- 
cession of  the  high  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
His  horses,  which  he  appears  to  have  often  intro- 
duced into  portraits,  were  very  celebrated ;  ancient 
writers4ell  various  anecdotes  attesting  their  excel- 
lence. Many  anecdotes  also  are  related  attesting 
his  fiuniliarity  wit^  Alexander  the  Great. 

Apelles  used  to  glaze  or  tone  his  pictures  with  a 
dark  transparent  varnish,  after  they  were  finished : 
Lucian,  as  alseady  mentioned,  reckons  him  among 
the  four  greatest  colourists.  He  survived  Alex- 
ander many  years,  but  neither  the  date  nor  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  known.  He  left 
writings  on  the  Arts. 

pROTOGENES  of  Caunus,  or,  according  to  Suidas, 
of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  the  Bhodian  painter  already 
mentioned,  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  elabo* 
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rate  finlsk  of  his  works;  Petronins '  says  that  he 
had  observed  pictures  by  Protogenes,  elaborated  to 
a  d^;ree  of  detail  which  gave  him  a  kind  of  honor. 
His  most  celebrated  picture  was  Jalysus  and  his 
dog,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  for 
seven  years.  This  is  quite  probable ;  but  in  such 
case  he  certainly  touched  upon  the  picture  only  at 
intervals.  Jalysus  was  the  grandson  of  Phoebus, 
and  apparently  the  patron  and  founder  of  the  town 
of  that  name  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  picture 
was  preserved  in  a  certain  part  of  Rhodes,  and  was 
the  means  of  preserving  the  city,  for  Demetrius, 
when  he  besi^;ed  it,  304  b.c.,  respected  that  part 
of  the  city  lest  this  picture  should  be  destroyed  with 
it."  Foam  was  represented  at  the  mouth  of  Jalysus's 
dog,  and  it  was  accomplished  by  Protogenes  by 
throwing  his  spongy  at  the  dog's  head  in  a  fit  of  ill 
humour,  having  tried  over  and  over  again  in  vain 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  with  his  pencils.  The 
same  story  is  told  of  other  animals  by  other 
painters. 

Protogenes  was  a  fiimous  animal  painter :  in  a 
picture  of  a  Satyr  reposing,  with  a  flute  in  his  hand, 
he  introduced  a  quail  or  partridge,  so  exquisitely 
painted,  that  it  took  the  general  attention  fivm  the 

"Sat*  83. 

■  This  event  is  somewhat  variously  related  by  different 
writers.  Compare  Pliny,  ♦  Hist  Nat'  vii.  38,  and  xxxv. 
36 ;  Plutarch,  *  Demetrius,'  22 ;  Gellios,  xv.  3,  and  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  965 :  see  also  Oarlo  Dati»  *  V:te  de'  Pittori  Antichi.' 
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rest  of  the  picture^  and  he  obtained  accordingly 
permission  to  efiace  it.  Another  of  his  most  cele- 
brated pictures,  Nausicaa,  painted  at  Athens,  was 
■ppwently  called  Hemionis  from  the  mules  oi  hex 
chariot/  A  composition  of  the  kind  was  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  of  Corinthj  at  Olympia :  Nausicaa 
and  her  maid  were  riding  on  mules  to  the  waterside 
to  wash  her  clothes.  A  picture  of  this  subject  might 
very  naturally  get  the  name  of  the  Mule  picture 
('  H/ueoWc))  if  the  animals  were  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary  skill.  Another  celebrated  picture  by  Pro- 
togenes,  at  Athens,  was  Paralus.  Both  the  Paralus 
and  the  Hemionis  (or  Ammonias,  as  some  read  it) 
are  supposed  by  several  to  have  been  pictures  of 
ships ;  painters,  however,  do  not  paint  miniature 
ships  as  accessories  to  large  ones,  and  such  little 
ships  were  introduced  into  the  picture  of  P&ralus, 
not  by  Protogenes,  as  Pliny  says,  to  show  his  own 
origin,  but  in  allusion  to  the  distinction  of  Paralus 
as  inventor  of  war-galleys."  SmaU  ships  were  like- 
wise introduced  into  the  Nausicaa ;  the  back  ground 
was  probably  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  Protogenes  had 
apparently  studded  it  with  a  few  distant  vessels. 
This  Paralus  was  a  human  figure,  and  Cicero* 
classes  it  with  the  most  famous  statues  and  pictures, 

»  Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat'  xxxv.  36,  "ubi  fecit  nobilem  Para- 
lum,  et  Hemionida  quam  quidam  Nausicaam  yocant  ;*'  vith 
which  compare  Pausanias,  v.  19 ;  Homer,  *  Odyssea/  vi.  71 ; 
and  Carlo  Dati,  *  Vite,'  Protogene. 

"  Pliny, '  Hist.  Nat'  vii.  56.     *  Cicero,  '  in  Verr.'  v.  60. 
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which  he  would  not  have  d<me  if  it  had  been  the 
sacred  ship  Paralus.  The  origin  of  ProtogCMs 
alluded  to,  is,  that  he  was  a  ship  painter  until  he 
was  fifly  years  of  age :  this  however  is  altogether 
improbable,  unless  he  were  merely  a  ship  decorator, 
and  painted  easel  pictures  at  the  same  time.  Pro- 
togenes  was  in  Athens,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Aristotle,  whose  mother  he  painted.  Aristotle 
exhorted  him  to  paint  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
who  must  have  been  then  in  Asia.  The  time  may 
have  been  about  330  or  325  B.C. :  and  Protogenes 
can  certainly  not  have  been  a  mere  ship  painter 
then,  but  must  have  already  attained  distinction, 
and  was  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  tradition, 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was,  however,  still 
'  in  his  prime  during  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  304  b.c.  ; 
he  painted  at  that  time  one  of  his  best  pictures, 
the  reposing  Satyr  already  mentioned,  and  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  he  had  only  just  then  completed 
his  Jalysus  after  seven  years'  labour.  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  he  was  ninety  years  old  when 
he  painted  these  pictures,  and  this  tradition,  there- 
fore, must  be  erroneous,  and  has  arisen  probably 
from  some  misunderstanding  of  Pliny's.  * 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  picture  of  Jalysus  was 
painted  over  four  times ;  which  shows  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancients  embodied  their  colours 
can  have  differed  little  from  that  adopted  by  most 
modern  schools  of  painting.  The  four  times  of 
Protogenes  were  probably  the  dead  colouring,  a 
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first  and  second  painting,  and,  lastly,  glazing  with 
scumbling.  The  Jalysus  was  burnt  at  Borne,  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  in  the  fire  which  consumed 
that  temple. 

Eu^HBANOB  the  Isthmian  was  equally  celebrated 
as  painter  and  as  statuary.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
lirated  works  was  a  picture  of  Theseus,  which  (as 
already  remarked)  he  boasted  was  disting^hed 
from  that  of  Parrhasius,  in  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  fed  upon  beef,  while  that  of  Parrhasius  looked 
as  if  it  had  lived  upon  roses.  Euphranor  probably 
alluded  to  a  distinction  in  style  as  well  as  in  colour : 
there  was  the  divine  and  the  human  hero;  the 
Theseus  of  Parrhasius  approximated  perhaps  too 
much  to  the  divine.  We  have  examples  in  both 
styles  in  the  Apollo  and  Laocoon,  or  in  the  Antinous ' 
and  the  (so  termed)  Discobolus  of  Naucydes.  There 
are  notices  of  many  other  works  by  Euphranor, 
both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture :  he  painted  in 
encaustic.  Among  his  pictures  are  conspicuous 
the  Feigned  Insanity  of  Ulysses;  the  Battle  of 
Mantinea,  which  happened  in  362  B.C.,  painted  for 
the  Ceramicus  at  Athens ;  and  a  very  celebrated  as- 
sembly of  the  gods,  of  which  Eustathius  relates  the 
following  anecdote : — Whilst  the  picture  was  in 
progress,  Euphranor,  at  a  loss  for  a  model  for  his 
Jupiter,  was  wandering  about  Athens  despairing 
of  finding  one,  when,  as  he  passed  the  G3rmna- 
sium,  he  happened  to  hear  the  following  lines  of 
Homer :— 
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*  Kronioii  spoke,  and  gave  the  nod  of  uunt  with  his  dark 
eyebrows. 
And  the  ambrosial  locks  of  the  king  were  shaken 
On  his  immortal  head,"  Iliad,  i.  539. 

and  crying  out  '^  I  have  found  my  model/'  he 
hastened  home  and  produced  a  corresponding  head. 
Some  accounts,  however,  say  that  he  copied  the 
head  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  which 
indeed  well  corresponds  with  the  above  description 
from  Homer.  Valerius  Maximus*  says  tliat  Eu* 
phranor  having  exhausted  his  whole  power  upon 
the  head  of  Neptune,  was  driven  of  necessity  to 
copy  the  head  of  Phidias  for  his  Jupiter.  A  very 
similar  criticism  lias  been  circulated  about  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  and  the  one 
may  be  as  unfounded  as  the  other.  The  same 
remarks  also  were  made  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  by  Timanthes,  as  has  been  already  recorded. 
Euphranor  left  writings  on  symmetry  and  on 
colours. 

Fausias  of  Sicyon  painted  likewise  in  encaustic, 
in  which  style  he  appears  to  have  distinguished 
himself  before  either  Euphranor  or  Nicias.  He 
was  distinguished  for  a  bold  and  a  powerful  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts 
and  strong  foreshortenings.  His  picture  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  a  Bull  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
paintings  of  antiquity :  he  painted  a  black  bull 

«  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.5;  Eustathins,  *  ad  II.'  i.  529 ;  Pliny 
« Hist.  Nat.'  XXXV.  40. 
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Upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal  was  foreshortened^ 
but  to  show  its  size  Fausias  east  his  shadow  upon 
part  of  the  surrounding  ground :  it  was  in  the  hall 
of  Pompey  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time.  It  would 
liave  been  a  subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
have  been  enabled  to  compare  this  ancient  sacrifice 
with  an  equally  celebrated  sacrifice  of  modern 
times — ^Baphael's  cartoon  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra,  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Pausias  was 
a  distinguished  flower-painter :  L.  LucuUus  bought 
at  Athens  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  him  of  his  wife 
or  mistress  Glycera  wreathing  a  garland  of  flowers^ 
for  two  talents,  or  about  450/:  sterling ;  an  enor- 
mous price  for  a  copy  of  a  single  figure  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers. 

.  NiciAS  of  Athens,  another  great  encaustic 
painter,  was  likewise  celebrated  for  his  chiaroscuro, 
and  for  delicacy  of  execution,  especially  in  pictures 
of  females.  His  masterpiece  was  a  picture  of  the 
Region  of  the  Shades,  from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
which  he  declined  to  sell  to  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt,^ 
although  he  ofiered  him  the  enormous  sum  of  60 
talents  for  it,  about  14,000/. ;  he  presented  it|to 
the  city  of  Athens.  He  was  at  this  time  old,  and 
probably  rich.  Ptolemy  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  306  B.C.,  and  Nicias  nearly  half  a  century 
before  was  employed  by  Praxiteles  to  paint  some 
of  his  marble  statues.  Praxiteles  was  probably  one 
generation  the  senior  of  Nicias,  but  certainly  not 
y  Platarcb,  *  Mor.  Epicurus,'  11. 
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more;  and  Nicias  may  have  been  about  seventy  yean 
of  age  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.9  or 
when  he  refused  to  sell  his  "  Necromantia  H<Mneri" 
to  Ptolemy,  which  may  have  been  somewhere  about 
or  a  little  before  300  b.o.  Pliny  intimates  a  doubt 
whether  the  Nicias  of  Praxiteles  and  thecelebiated 
Mcias  were  the  same  artist;  and  Sillig  in  his 
*Catalogus  Artificum'  has  concluded  that  they 
cannot  be  the  same.  Only  one  Nicias,  however, 
is  known  and  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  ;  and 
the  only  ground  for  doubting  the  identity  of  person 
here ;  is  Pliny's  unsatisfactory  method  of  assigning 
their  dates  to  artists  and  their  scholars,  mentioning 
a  angle  year  or  olympiad  for  each,  which,  vaguely 
expressed  as  it  always  is,  may  not  give  us  the  exact 
time  of  an  artist  within  half  a  century :  he  may 
have  lived  fiflty  years  before  or  after  the  date  which 
Pliny  gives,  althoujgh  well  known  and  active  in 
the  given  year. 

PUny'  relates  that  Praxiteles  being  asked  which 
of  his  marble  statues  he  preferred,  answered— 
^'  Those  which  Nicias  had  had  a  hand  in,"  so  much 
did  he  attribute  to  his  circutnlitio.  This  word 
circunUitio  has  been  variously  interpreted :  Fuseli 
supposed  it  signified  the  outlining  of  the  clay 
model ;  but  Pliny  is  speaking  of  marble  statues, 
and  the  circumlitio  must  have  been  some  superficial 
application,  and  cannot  imply  a  correction  of  form. 
The  question  is  also  about  a  process  which  marble 

'•Hist.  Nat/ XXXV.  40. 
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statues  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  a  painter, 
at  least  Pliny  understood  it  as  such.  Cicero  has 
^'  Fersee  mortuos  cera  circumlitas  condunt."^ 

There  is  a  very  great  prejudice  against  the  idea 
that  the  Greeks  painted  their  statues ;  that  they  did 
so,  however,  is  an  indisputable  iact,  though  it  may 
have  been  far  from  a  universal  practice.  The  statue 
painters,  oi  avhpiayrae  ypa0ovr£C9  ^  ^^^  are  termed 
by  Plato,^  are  more  definitely  spoken  of  by  Plutarch** 
as  'AyaX/iar&iv  eyicavarai — ^the  encaustic  painters 
of  statues ;  and  the  art  itself  as  'AyoXfidr&iv  eyxav- 
9iC.  Statues  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  entirely 
painted,  which  appears  from  the  following  words 
of  Plato :  he  observes,  in  speaking  of  statue  painters, 
as  given  above : — '^  It  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or 
beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by 
giving  ev^y  part  its  local  colour,  that  the  whole  is 
made  beautiful."  That  it  was  not,  however,  a 
common  practice  to  paint  the  marble  entirely  is 
evident  from  the  conversation  between  Licinus  and 
Aristratus,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  portraits,  or 
Panthea,  in  Lucian  ;''  from  which  it  is  plain  that 
the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  cele- 
brated statues,  were  not  painted,  though  parts  may- 
have  been  coloured,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  that  the  circumlitio  of  Nicias, 
applied  to  some  of  the  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles, 

•  *  In  Tusc.'  i.  45.  *  *  De  RepnbV  iv.  420,  c. 

o  '  De  Glor.  Athen.'  6.    «*  •  Imag.'  5-8. 
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was  the  ayaXfianay  lyxaviric  of  Plutarch,  and  that 
Nicias  was  accordingly  an  ayaX/iarwv  eyicav^r^c,  or 
painter  of  statues,  in  his  youth.  In  his  eircumlitio 
the  naked  form  was  occasionally  probably  merely 
varnished,  the  colouring  being  applied  only  to  the 
eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lips ;  to  the  hair,  the  draperies, 
and  the  various  ornaments  of  dress ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  marble  statues,  especially  of 
females,  must  have  had  a  very  beautiful  appear* 
ance  when  coloured  in  this  way.* 

Nicias  was,  according  to  Fausanias, '  the  most 
excellent  animal  painter  of  his  time.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  was  buried  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Academy  j  the  cemetery 
of  all  great  Athenians.  He  was  a  very  studious^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  absent,  man.  « ^lian  ' 
says  he  sometimes  foigot  to  take  his  meals. 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  was  also  an  encaustic 
painter,  was  compared,  and  by  many  preferred,  to 
Nicias ;  but  he  died  young,  or,  says  Fliny,  he  would 
have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.^  He  was  more 
austere  in  his  colouring  than  Nicias,  and  appears  to 
have  attempted  a  combination  of  the  style  of  his 
own  age  with  the  generic  style  of  Folygnotus  and 
Fhidias.     A  picture  of  a  groom  with  a  horse,  by 

*  The  article  Nicias  in  the  Supplement  to  the  '  Penny 
Cyclopaedia'  contidns  an  account  of  all  the  known  works  of 
Nicias. 

'  VU.22.  8  'Var.Hist'iii.  31. 

*  '  Hist  Nat'  XXXV.  40. 
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Athenion,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  very  remark* 
able  painting. 

AscLEFiODoBUS  of  Athens  is  ranked  by  Plu- 
tarch ^  with  Euphranor  and  Niciasy  and  is  men- 
tioned by  him  as  one  of  those  artists  who  have  done 
honour  to  their  country.  He  was  particularly  dis* 
tinguished  for  symmetry  or  proportion ;  but  it  k 
difficult  to  say  what  is  exactly  meant  by  symmetry 
in  this  case.  Asclepiodorus  painted  piieturesof  the 
Twelve  Gods  for  Mnason,  the  tyrant  of  Elatea,  al- 
ready mentioned,  for  which  he  was  paid  one  hundred 
minse  each,  or  upwards  of  a  thousand  guineas  ibr 
each  figure.^ 

EcHioir  also  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Cicero 
as  a  fiunous  painter ;  the  latter  appears  to  rank  him 
mth  Polydetus.^  He  was  dbtinguished  for  a  pic- 
ture of  a  marriage,  of  which  some  have  supposed  the 
so-called  Alddbrandini  marrii^  to  be  a  copy. 

'  «  De  Glor.  Athen.'  2. 

k  Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat'  xxxv.  36. 

I  Plmy,  I.  c. ;  Cicero, '  Bnitos,'  18 ;  *  Paitid.'  v.  «. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

THfe  DSCLINB  OF  FAINTING:   FBOK   ABOUT  800 

B.C. 

PAixTiKa  was  Mid  among  tlie  Romans  to  have 
flouriahed  chiefly  during  the  period  of  Alexander 
•nd  his  succefson;  yet  during  the  period  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander  a  very  sensible 
decay  also  had  taken  place  in  the  art.  The  causes 
of  the  decline  are  evldait.  The  political  revolu*' 
lions  with  wliich  Greece  was  convulsed,  and  the 
dynastic  changes  which  ensued^  were  perhaps  the 
principal  obstacles  to  further  great  efforts  in  art ; 
the  more  intelligent .  and  wealthy  classes  being 
probably  ^ther  engrossed  by  politics  or  engaged  iu 
War.  Tlie  public  buildings  also  were  at  this  period 
rich  to  overflow  in  works  of  art)  almost  even  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  national  history  and  mythology  | 
and  thus  the  very  source  of  the  arts  themselves,  the 
public  demand,  was  virtually  dried  up.  New  rulers 
also  must  have  fbund  the  transfer  of  already  re* 
nowned  works  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  adorning 
their  halls  and  palaces,  and  likewise  less  hazardous, 
than  the  more  tardy  alternative  of  commissioning 
the  living  artists  for  new  and  original  productions. 
Thus  many  artists  probably  changed  their  pursuit, 
others  doubtless  had  recourse  to  various  expedients 

f2 


in  order  to  attract  Bttentton,  which  they  could  only 
do  by  novelty  or  variety.  Inferior  clasBea  of  art 
became  predominant,  and  even  wholly  new  styles 
developed  themselves,  and  chataotarised  the  period. 
High  art,  however,  though  aubomed,  was  still  &r 
from  being  extinguished  for  Mveial  centuries  from 
this  time ;  there  appear  to  have  been  some  few  emi- 
nent Greek  paintera  dmni  to  the  latest  times  <tf 
Grecian  history.  Among  the  Bomans  the  higher 
branches  of  punting  were  scarcely  cultivated  at  any 
time. 

Among  the  characteristic  styles  of  this  period 
were  caricatures,  pomt^;raphy,  and  what  the  Greeks 
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termed  rhyparography,  which  is  almost  equivalent 
to  the  French  Genre j  and  expresses  well  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
painting.  Of  this  time  were  Antiphilus  of  Egypt, 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and 
PybeicuS)  the  most  fiunous  of  all  the  Greek  genre 
painters :  he  painted  barbers'  shops,  cobblers'  stalls, 
shell-fish,  and  eatables  of  all  kinds.  Antiphilus 
was  likewise  a  genre  painter,  but  he  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  pictures  in  the  highest  departments 
of  art ;  he  had  great  &cility.  As  specimens  of  his 
genre  pictures  may  be  mentioned — a  boy  blowing  a 
fire,  with  the  light  reflected  upon  the  objects  around ; 
and  a  room  full  of  dressmakers,  &e. 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and 
Timantbes,  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  country ;  and  Metrodorus  of 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  painter  and  philosopher. 

The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged, 
is  particularly  noticed  by  Plutarch,*  as  the  only 
school  which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity 
and  the  greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned 
ages.  It  was  already  the  &shion  to  speak  of  the 
inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters,  yet  apparently 
only  as  objects  to  be  praised,  not  to  be  imitated. 
Works  with  great  names  attached  to  them  then,  as 

»  *  Aratus,'  12. 
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now,  realized  ctoormous  priees,  lor  many  princes 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  value  of  their  collec* 
tions.^  Ptolemy  Soter  employed  agents  in  Greece 
to  purchase  the  pictures  of  celebrated  masters,  and 
Plutarch  mentions  also  that  Aratus  bought  old  pic* 
tures,  especially  those  of  Apelles  and  Melanlhius, 
and  sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egjpt^ 
to  conciliate  his  fiivour»  and  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achaean  lei^e*^ 

^  Plataxch,  *Mon  Epicur.'  11;  and  'Aratos,'  12*  A 
more  drcamttaBtial  acooimt  of  this  period  of  the  history  of 
painting  Ug^vea  in  the  andior't  fiiticle  on  Paintiiig  already 
referred  to  in  ^  Oietionaiy  of  Greek  and  Bonan  Antit 
qnitiei.* 
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CHAFFER  IX. 

BOMAH  PAINTINa  i   FROM  ABOUT  146  B.C. 

Rome  was  more  disting^shed  for  its  collections 
than  for  its  artists ;  there  was  not  a  single  Roman 
painter  of  great  name,  though  many  Greek  artists 
were  assembled  at  Rome.  The  destruction  of  Co- 
rinth by  Mummius,  146  B.C.,  was  in  the  first  re- 
spect a  great  event  for  Rome,  for  from  that  time 
forth,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  Rome  almost 
drained  the  ancient  world  of  its  works  of  art.  The 
Roman  conquerors  at  first  plundered  with  some  de- 
gree of  moderation,  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse  and 
Fabius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away 
no  more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings. The  works  brought  by  Marcellus  from  Sy- 
racuse were  the  first  productions  of  the  class,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,*  which  were  brought  to  Rome,  and 
were  the  promoters  of  that  taste  for  pictures  and 
statues  in  their  public  buildings,  which  eventually 
became  an  absorbing  passion  with  many  distin- 
guished Romans.  At  first,  however,  Marcellus 
was  accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
by  his  introduction  of  such  works,  since  from  that 

•  *  Marcellus/  21,  30. 
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period,  says  Plutarch,  the  people  of  Rome,  it  was 
alleged,  wasted  much  of  their  time  in  disputing 
about  arts  and  artists.  Marcellus,  however,  gloried 
in  the  &ct,  and  boasted,  even  before  Greeks,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Bomans  to  esteem  and 
to  admire  the  exquisite  productions  of  Greek  art. 

Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full  of 
painters.  They  were,  however,  almost  exclusively 
portrait  painters  and  decorators.  Marcus  Ludius, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  very  celebrated  de- 
corator of  halls  and  corridors;  he  painted  Iand« 
scapes,  generally  enlivened  by  figures  appropriately 
occupied  according  to  the  situation  of  the  picture. 
There  were  at  this  period  only  two  distinguished 
painters  in  high  art,  Timomachus  of  Byzantium, 
and  Aeteon,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an  account, 
and  with  whom  he  was  contemporary.^  Julius 
Caesar  purchased  two  pictures  by  Timomachus  at 
an  enormous  price ;  but  whether  Timomachus  was 
living  at  the  time  is  doubtful.  The  two  pictures 
were  an  Ajax,  and  Medea  meditating  the  destruction 
of  her  children.'' 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Sueto- 
nius **  informs  us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 

*  Lacian,  *  Herodotus,*  or  ASteon.' 

«  *  Pliny,'  *  Hist.  Nat  *  xxxv.  40  ;  Ovid, « Trist.'  ii.  525. 

^  '  Julius  CfiPsar,'  47. 
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the  history  <}f  painting  in  Borne.  The  fast  or  great 
period  of  GTeco-Boman  art  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second^  from 
the  time  of  AuguBtiw,  until  Dioclesian ;  or  from 
the  b^^inning  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century,  during  which  time  the  great 
majority  of  Roman  works  wete  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
£xarchate;  when  Bome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  it  had 
previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts  among 
the  ancients ;  though  the  Byzantine  school  was  a 
Christian  development  from  what  remained  of  the 
heathen  art.  As  already  observed,  Roman  painting 
was  chiefly  characterized  by  portraiture.  It  is  the 
earliest  age  of  which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait 
painters  as  a  distinct  class  {Imaginum  Pictores), 

There  is  probably  no  use  of  portraits,  of  which 
we  do  not  find  mention  among  the  Romans  $  and 
they  employed  them  in  several  ways  to  which  we 
have  no  record  of  similar  uses  since.  It  was  an 
early  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
warriors  to  have  their  portraits  engraved  upon  their 
shields.  These  shields  were  dedicated  in  the  public 
temples,  either  as  trophies  or  as  memorials  of  the 
deceased. 
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Plinjr^  makes  some  curious  observations  on  p6it»^ 
traits.  He  says  that  in  olden  time,  that  is,  com* 
pared  with  his  own  day,  portraits  were  made  to 
resemble  the  original  as  much  as  possible  both  in 
colour  and  in  form ;  a  custom  in  his  time  grown 
quite  obsolete.  And  we  have  instead,  he  continues, 
shields  and  escutcheons  of  brass,  with  portraits  ia* 
laid  in  silver,  which  have  neither  life  nor  indi- 
viduality. Now  all  men  think  more  of  the  material 
in  which  their  likenesses  are  made^  than  of  theart^ 
6r  the  resemblance.  The  effigies  they  leave  behind 
them  are  rather  images  of  their  wealthy  than  of 
their  persons.  Thus  it  is  that  noble  arts  decay  and 
perish. — ^With  our  ancestors  it  was  very  di£ferent| 
their  halls  were  not  filled  with  either  strange  images 
of  brass  or  of  stone,  but  with  the  lively  portraits 
of  themselves  and  their  fore&thers  in  wax,  exact 
similitudes. 

These  portraits  so  pathetically  regretted  by 
Pliny  were  witx  busts,  and  they  were  preserved  id 
wooden  shrines  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  house.  The  Custom  therefore  so  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Poly  bins'  seetiis  to  have  grown  into  dis- 
use before  Pliny's  time.  Polybius  says—  **  Upoa 
solemn  festivals,  these  images  are  uncovered,  and 
adorned  with  the  greatest  care.  And  when  any 
other  person  of  the  same  femily  dies,  they  are  carried 
also  in  the  funeral  procession,  with  a  body  added  to 
the  bust,  that  the  representation  may  be  just,  eveil 
•  *  Hist.  Nat.*  xxxy.  2.  '  vL  53* 
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with  regard  to  aize.  They  are  dressed  likewise  in 
the  habits  that  belong  to  the  ranks  which  they  seve- 
4rally  filled  when  they  were  alive.  If  they  were 
oonsnb  or  pmtors»  iq  a  gown  bordered  with  purple ; 
if  eensorst  in  a  purple  robe :  and  if  they  triumphed 
or  obtained  any  similar  honour,  in  a  vest  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  Thus  apparelled,  they  are  drawn 
.along  in  chariots  preceded  by  the  rods  and  axes, 
and  othw  ensigns  of  their  former  dignity.  And 
when  they  arrive  at  the  forum,  they  are  all  seated 
upon  ehaira  of  ivory ;  and  there  exhibit  the  noblest 
object  that  can  he  o£fered  to  a  youthfiil  mind, 
warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  glory.  For 
who  can  behold  without  emotion^  the  forms  of  so 
many  illustrious  men  thus  living,  9»  it  wae»  and 
breathing  together  in  his  presence  ?  Orwhatspeo^ 
taclecan  be  conceived  more  great  and  striking? 
The  person  also  that  is  appointed  to  hazangue,  when 
be  has  eschauslied  all  the  praises  of  the  deceased, 
turns  his  discourse  to  the  rest,  whose  images  are 
before  him ;  and,  banning  with  the  most  andent 
of  them,  recounts  the  fortunes  and  exploits  of  every 
one  in  turn.  By  this  method,  which  renews  c(m- 
tinuaUy  the  remembrance  of  men  celebrated  for 
their  yirtue,  the  &me  d  every  great  and  noble 
action  becomes  immortal;  and  the  glory  of 
those,  by  whose  services  their  country  has  been 
benefited,  is  rendered  £uniliar  to  the  people,  and 
delivered  down  to  future  times."  (Hampton's 
Translation.) 
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They  hadako  the  statues  and  portraits  of  authors 
in  the  public  libraries :  the  portraits  of  authors  were 
placed  over  the  cases  which  coutained  their  writ- 
ings; and  below  them  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readers*^  Suetonius  ^  mentions  the 
statues  and  portraits  of  authon  in  libraries  on  many 
occasions  in  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  and  notices 
several  edicts  respecting  the  placing  of  them. 
Marcus  Yarro  took  great  delight  in  portraits,  and 
seems  to  have  invented  some  method  of  multiplying 
them.  Pliny's  allusion,  however,  to  the  '£ict  is  so 
.very  concise,  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  venture  upon 
any  explanatory  conjecture  as  to  the  means.  He 
made  (aUquo  modo)  and  inserted  in  his  writings 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  distinguished  men 
and  dispersed  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world :  and 
this  he  did  for  the  gratification  of  strangers*  Pliny  ^ 
appears  here  clearly  to  speak  of  more  than  (me  set 
of  portraits,  and  they  must  have  been,  therefore, 
either  repeatedly  copied  in  sets  or  printed,  and  if 
so,  possibly  from  wooden  cuts,  though  this  is  scarcely 
probable,  or  something  of  the  kind  would  have 
been  handed  down,  if  not  to  our  own  day,  at  least 
for  a  few  centuries,  so  that  some  traces  of  such  an 
art  would  appear  in  the  earliest  manuscripts.  Por- 
traits were  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  writings  of 

t  Pliny,  *  Hist  Nat'  xxxv.  3,  4,  40 ;  Cicero^ '  Ad  Attic* 
iv.  10. 
h  Suetonias,  «Tib.'  70,  26  •  *Calig.'  34. 
•  *  Hist.  Nat'  XXXV.  2. 
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authon ;  Martial  ^  mentions  one  of  Virgil,  which 
was  prefixed  to  a  manuscript  of  hb  works. 

Cassiodorus,^  in  alluding  to  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  Home  in  respect  to  its  works  of  art,  and 
bringing  it  into  comparison  with  the  Grecian  world 
and  its  wonders,  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  expres- 
sion, and  simply  aays  that  Borne  was  one  vast 
wonder.  Notwithstanding  all  this  wealth,  however, 
such  was  the  corrupt  state  of  taste,  that  painting  was 
almost  left  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and  the  painter 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  that  he  could 
do  in  a  day.  Juvenal"*  speaks  of  an  artist  or  a  painter 
as  a  slave  or  h9usehold  domestic : — '*  Some  bow- 
backed artificer  or  other,  who  can  paint  many  fiices 
in  a  short  time." 

k  xiv.  186.  »  •  Variaram,'  iii.  1ft. 

«  *  Sat.'  ix.  145. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HEMAINS  OF  *NC1£NT  rAINTlKO. 


eBttBg  1  dcOHrlK  flnppn-putf . 

The  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have 
incontestable  tended  ratber  to  lower  the  lepatation 
of  the  ancient  paintera  than  otherwise,  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  world  geoerall;,  thougli  the  com- 
petent judge  will  find,  upon  a  judicioua  examination, 
theconfirmation  of  ancient  critioismin  these  remainii; 
fw  thef  contain  many  great  beauties,  sapecially  lit 
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Ijomposition,  though  they  are  evidently  the  works 
of  the  ioferior  artists  of  an  inferior  age.  To  judge) 
however,  of  the  ancient  master-^pieces  of  art  from 
Biich  specimens,  is  tantamount  to  estimating  thtt 
great  works  of  modem  agte  by  the  Ordiilftry  pat- 
terns on  Common  elrockery  and  Fretibh  paperhangs* 
ings,  to  which  the  immense  superiority  of  the  designs 
on  the  vases  and  other  a&dent  remains  is  some  indeic 
of  the  excellence  of  the  great  ^i^orks  of  antiquity  so 
tuuformly  piaised  by  ancient  writers. 

These  remains  of  Ponipeii  andHerCulaneum,  thd 
style  of  the  paintings  of  which  is  condemned  in 
strong  terms  by  Pliny  and  Yitruvius,  nevertheless 
induced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  to  form  a  very  high 
Opinion  of  ancient  painting.  The  mosiub  of  the 
Casa  del  Fauno,  discovered  in  1631,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus  or  some  other  o^ 
Alexander's  battles^  is  the  most  valuable  discovery 
that  has  yet  been  made  respecting  the  compasiHon 
of  the  ancient  painters :  it  shows  also  a  thorough 
understanding  of  perspective  and  foreshortening^ 
and  is  probably  the  copj  of  some  celebrftttsd  picture. 
The  pictures  found  at  Pompeii  and  other  pliices  ar^ 
painted  in  Common  distemper,  and  in  a  hiirder  and 
more  durable  kind,  in  water-colours^  called  by  the 
Italians  a  guazto  /  it  is  a  species  of  distemper^  but 
the  vehicle  or  medium^  made  of  egg^  gum,  or  glue, 
completely  resists  water,  and  the  impasto  is  sur^^ 
prisingly  solids     tt  appears  that  no  veritable  fresco 

**  Notes  tt>  Presiioy/ !r7i 
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painting  has  been  j«t  diicovned,  thon^  the  plaia 
walls  in  many  cases  ore  coloared  in  fresco.  The 
Greeks  painted  also  with  a  medium  of  was,  but  so 
prepared  as  to  enable  the  colours  to  be  used  with 
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water.  In  encaustic  painting  the  wax  colours  w«re 
burnt  into  the  ground  by  means  of  a  hot  iron 
(called  cayterium)  or  pan  of  hot  coals  being  held 
near  the  surface  of  the  picture.  The  mere  process 
of  burning  in  constitutes  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween encaustic  and  the  ordinary  method  of  paint- 
ing with  wax  colours.  The  ancients  do  not  appear 
to  have  {^nted  in  oil ;  they  painted  on  wood,  clay, 
plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  canvas.  Canvas  was, 
according  to  one  account,  not  used  until  the  time 
of  Nero ;  and  though  this  statement  appears  to  be 
doubtful,  the  use  of  canvas  was  most  probably  of 
late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  its 
having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  painters  of 
the  best  ages.  Nero  had  his  portrait  painted  on 
canvas  120  feet  high,  and  Pliny  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  insanities  of  his  time. 

There  are  various  literary  works  and  books  of 
prints,  plain  and  coloured,  which  illustrate  the 
paintmg  in  Rome  of  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Many  of  these  works  may  have  been  executed  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  some  were  certainly  of  this  time, 
as  those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  which  contain  the 
beautiful  arabesques  from  which  Raphael  obtained 
his  ideas  for  the  arabesques  of  the  Vatican.  The 
paintings  of  the  tomb  of  the  Nasoni  (the  fiimily  of 
Ovid)  were  likewise  of  this  period. 

Of  all  the  ancient  works,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
series  of  paintings  is  the  Life  of  Adonis,  discovered 
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in  1668  in  some  ruioa  near  the  Colosseum,  and 
oloee  to  the  Baths  of  Titus,  These  pictures  were 
engraved  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  for  ^  his  well* 
known  work,  with  text  by  Bellori,  on  the  paintings 
of  the  grottoes  of  Rome — ^  Le  Pitiure  Antiche 
deUe  Gfraiie  di  Roma^  e  del  Sepuioro  de^  Ntuoniy 
folio,  Rome,  1706.  The  four  subjects  from  the 
life  of  Adorns,  engn^ved  in  plates  iii.-yL  of 
this  work,  are  worthy  of  any  age  of  art,  though 
they  are  characterised  by  great  simplicity  of  com- 
position. 

The  paintings  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Nasoni  aro 
good  ezamplea  of  the  taste  in  decoration  of  the 
period. 

Several  costly  works  have  been  published  en 
the  remains  of  Pompeii,  especially  the  great  work 
of  Zahn,  which  contains  coloured  representations 
carefully  imitated  fvom  the  originals,  ^  IHe  Schon^ 
sten  OmamenU  und  merkwurdigsten  GemUlde  aus 
Pampeiij  JSerculanumf  und  Stabiaej*  Berlin,  1828, 
ff.  (^  The  most  beautiful  Ornaments  and  most  re- 
markable Pictures  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabiffi').  See  also  Mazois,  ^  Pompei;*  Sir  W. 
Gell,  *  Pompeiana ; '  and  the  work  on  Pompeii 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know* 
ledge.  Fac-similes  of  ancient  paintings  are  given 
in  the  '  Recueil  de  Peiniures  Antiques^  imities 
fiddemetU  powr  Us  cotUeurs  et  pour  le  iraU,  dioptres 
leg  desseins  cokriis  faiU  par  P.  &  BartoUy 
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Paris,  1757,  folio;  also  in  R.  Bochette's  ^ Peium 
tures  Antiqtiiss ;'  Gerhard's  ^  Auserlesene  Chriechis" 
che  VasenbUder^  Berlin,  1839,  ffl;  and  other 
numerous  works  on  the  Greek  vases.  The  Bri- 
tish Museum,  however,  affords  abundant  examples 
of  the  painting  oi  the  ancient  vases.  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  DESTRUCTIONS. 


Ancisnt  art,  as  distinguished  by  its  character- 
istics, may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  ceased  at  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division  of 
the  empir^  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  were 
the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolutions 
experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  serious 
check  they  received.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  fitnatic  fury  of  the  earlier 
Iconoclasts  most  effectually  to  destroy  all  traces  of 
their  former  excellence. 

The  foundation  of  Constantinople  and  the  Exar- 
chate were  a  great  blow  to  the  magnificence  of 
Rome.  Byzantium,  the  Rome  of  the  East,  became 
more  rich  in  works  of  art  than  Rome  herself:  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  despoiled 
of  their  treasures  to  enrich  the  new  city  of  Con- 
stantine :  its  principal  streets  were  adorned  with 
colossal  statues  in  bronze ;  and  before  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  alone  were  disposed  several  hundred  sta- 
tues by  ancient  masters.  Of  these  many  were  melted 
down  and  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  metal, 
others  broken  up.    Immense  collections  also  were 
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destroyed  accidentally  by  fire ;  much  likewise  was 
doubtless  lost  by  nt^lect  and  indifierence,  though 
it  appears  that  in  Rome  repeated  effi>rts  were  made 
by  the  Popes  and  others  to  preserve  what  remained* 
In  410  Rome  was  plundered  by  Alaric  ;*  and  it 
suffered  still  greater  misfcnrtunes  under  Genseric^ 
king  of  the  Vandals,  in  455,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  the  Great,  <^when  all  that  yet  remained/^ 
says  Gibbon,  ^^of  public  o^  private  wealthy  of 
sacred  or  proftne  treasure,  was  diligently  trans* 
ported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric.**  Among  the 
treasures  carried  by  G^nseric  to  Carthage  were  the 
spoils  brought  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem  to  ftome.^ 

In  other  parts  of  the  empire  religious  Iknati'^ 
cism  was  equally  destructive  to  the  cause  of  art. 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  destroyed  in 
389  the  celebrated  Serapseum  of  that  place,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  sons  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
395-408,  issued  general  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  all  pagan  temples  and  statues.* 

The  destruction  by  conflagrations  was  immense  ; 
many  of  the  finest  paintings  were  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Rome  already  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors^ 
and  much  was  lost  by  subsequent  fires.  At  Con-^ 
stantinople,  the  Lauseion  was  completely  burnt  in 


"  Zosunns,  Y.  41 ;  OiQna9»viL89;  Qibboo, ' Dsdiae and 
FftlV  c  31. 
b  Procopiufi,  *  De  BelL  Vandalic'  i.  5 ;  Gibbon,  c.  36. 
«  Winckelmann, « Werke,'  vol.  vi.  Notes. 
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475  A«i>.;  and  in  532  the  magnificent  baths  bf 
Zeaxippos,  founded  by  Sevenis  and  adorned  by 
Constantine,  suffered  a  similar  fiite.''  In  728  the 
loonodasts  (or  imi^e-breakers)  commenced  their 
systematic  destructions^  which  with  slight  inter* 
ruptions  endured  upwards  of  a  century.  Leo  III.| 
the  Isaurian,  commenced  this  crusade  against 
images ;  it  was  pursued  with  still  greater  vigour  by 
his  successor  Constantino  Y.  The  Popes  of  the 
West,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  the  use  of 
images ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  such 
vigour  that  it  convulsed  the  whole  empire.  The 
party  in  £ivour  of  the  use  of  images  eventually 
triumphed  through  the  influence  of  the  Empress 
Irene,  the  widow  of  the  £mperor  Leo  lY.,  though 
the  strife  still  continued,  and  the  Emperor  Theo- 
philus  (829-842)  protected  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
zeal  of  the  Iconodasts,  however,  was  not  directed 
against  pagan,  but  Christian  images ;  the  images 
I  of  Christ,  of  the  Yirgin,  and  the  saints,  as  idols. 
Art  can  have  suffered  little  by  the  destruction  of 
such  works.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries^ 
images  were  again  tolerated  in  the  Greek  church. 

Constantinople  was  apparently  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  the  arts,  and 
was  the  source  of  their  revival  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
It,  however,  still  suffered  further  devastations  by 
the  Crusaders,  especially  in  the  great  fires  of  1203 
and  1204,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Yenetians. 

*^  Muller,  *  Archaologie,  &c. 
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It  was  this  conquest  of  Constantinople  which,  by 
opening  an  intercourse  with  the  Venetians,  gave 
the  first  great  impulse  towards  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  the  West.  Greek  artists  were  brought  to 
Italy  for  the  embellishment  of  Italian  temples ; 
and  from  this  school  in  Venice  and  Pisa  the  great 
modern  schools  of  Italy  derived,  if  not  their  b^in- 
ningy  at  least  that  vitality  which  led  to  their  more 
positive  and  immediate  development. 
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BOOK  11. 

PAINTING  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  : 
BYZANTINE  ART. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EABLY    CHKISTIAN   PAINTING:     FBOM   ABOUT 

300   A.D. 

Befobe  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  what 
is  termed  the  Renaissance,  a  retrospective  view 
is  necessary.  The  early  Christians  had  a  decided 
aversion  to  all  works  of  imitative  art,  as  essen- 
tially conducive  to  idolatry,  thus  evidently  over- 
looking the  art  itself,  and  supposing  a  necessary 
ultimate  object  independent  of  it.  It  was  not 
for  several  centuries  after  the  placing  of  images 
was  tolerated  and  encouraged  by  the  Roman 
church  that  this  aversion  can  have  been 
overcome;  and  doubtless  the  very  unnatural  and 
purely  representative  style  of  design  of  the  early 
ages  of  Christian  art  is  due  to  it,  resolving  itself 
into  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe  and  dread  of 
approximating  the  forms  and  appearance  of  the  idols 
of  the  Pagans.    In  early  times  the  imtige  was  not 
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worshipped,  but  what  it  represented^  so  that  an  in- 
telligible impersonation  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
desired  end.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  early  work 
of  Christian  art  was  produced  as  art,  but  as  a  sym- 
bolical inculcation  of  certain  religious  principles. 
The  ancient  schools  of  art  were  sensuous ;  ^  principal 
object  was  to  convey  pleasure  and  produce  effect  by 
fine  forms  and  beautiful  colours.  Such  ends  probably 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  artists; 
and  the  suggestion  of  such  an  innovation  would 
have  appeared  probably  sacrilegious,  or  not  less 
heretical  than  a  suggestion  to  change  the  forms  of 
prayers.  The  image  would  have  immediately 
become  a  Pagan  image.  Similar  restrictions,  though 
from  a  different  cause,  were  imposed  on  Egyptian 
artists,  down  to  the  Greek  conquest.  There  is  this, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  Paganism  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  theyorm,  not  in  the  colour,  of  an 
image.  The  above  motives  cannot  be  asserted  with 
certainty,  but  they  may  be  inferred ;  for  the  early 
Christians  commenced  their  works  of  art  at  a  time 

m 

when  fine  works  of  antiquity  must  have  been  com- 
mon in  every  city,  and  almost  in  every  street. 
Imitation  i»  not  difficult,  and  man  is  naturally  prone  . 
to  imitate ;  the  absence,  therefi>re,  of  this  imitation, 
for  it  scarcely  exists  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
supposes  the  presence  of  some  anknosity  or  active 
predisposition  prohibiting  it  The  typical  style 
therefore,  first  adopted  from  religious  prejudice, 
became  sanctioned  by  use^  and  in  time  became 
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sacred,  at  least  from  long  habit,  if  not  from  prin- 
ciple or  positive  injunction. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  dread  of  idolatry  that 
artists  were,  according  to  Origen,*  even  forbidden  to 
enter  the  Jewish  state.  The  object  of  this  prohi* 
bition  was  that  uneducated  persons  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  being  seduced  by  the  works  of  artists 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  As  the  original 
church  sprang  from  the  Jews,  from  these  the  in- 
troduction of  idolatry  was  not  to  be  feared ;  but 
shortly  the  converted  Gentiles  &r  out-numbered  the 
Jews,  and  nothing  was  easier  for  them  to  pass  back 
to  idolatry.  It  was  the  interest  therefore  of  the 
Church  to  forbid  images  in  the  strongest  terms,  as 
when  once  admitted  the  result  was  obvious  and  in- 
evitable.^  This  was  seen  by  some  of  the  early 
fathers,  who  made  constant  efibrts  to  ward  off  so 
imminent  a  calamity  from  the  Church.  Tertnllian 
writes  with  great  seal  against  artists,  as  persons  of 
iniquitous  occupations.®  They  couM  not  even  be 
baptized  until  they  had  forsworn  their  art ;  and  if  an 
artist  was  found,  subsequently  to  his  admission  into 
the  Church,  to  have  recurred  to  his  former  occupa- 
tion, he  was  excommunicated.  But  this  was  the 
<»se  chiefly  only  with  the  Catholic  or  rather  the 
Komish  Church.^ 

*  <  Contra  Celswn/ iv.  31. 

^  See  Mixnter,  *  Sinnbilder  und  Kimstvorstellangen  der 
Alten  Christen/  Altona,  1825 ;  a  worjk  containing  much  in- 
teresting matter  on  this  subject.    «  *  De  Idololatrift,*  ell. 

«*  Bingham,  ♦Orig.  Eccles.*  iv.  p.  223. 
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Tertullian  calls  Hermogenes  the  Afncan  painter 
and  philosopher,  who  was  a  Gnostic,  ^^  Bb  falsarius, 
et  cauterio  et  stylo/'  twice  forger,  both  with  the 
caiUerium  and  with  the  pen ;  a  remark  with  refer- 
ence to  our  subject  of  double  interest :  the  expres- 
sion cauterium  (the  instrument,  already  described, 
used  by  encaustic  painters,  to  blend  and  fix  their 
colours)  shows  that  encaustic  painting  was  still  a 
method  in  common  practice  in  the  second  century 
of  our  sera.  * 

This  animosity  against  Pagan  customs  was  of 
course  carried  into  the  more  minute  affairs  of  life, 
and  had  its  influence  in  the  choice  and  adoption  of 
articles  of  dress,  ornament,  and  other  luxuries. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  in  one  of  his  discourses*' 
specifies  the  limits  to  which  the  engraving  of  signet 
rings,  &c.,  might  extend ;  he  deprecates  all  images 
and  recommends  only  symbols ;  as — the  dove,  the 
fish,  a  ship,  a  lyre,  an  anchor,  and  similar  emblems 
of  the  early  Christians.  This  picture  presents  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  on  this  matter  which  shortly  supervened. 

The  great  change  respecting  the  toleration  of 
images  which  took  place  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing stability  of  Christianity  ;  it  could  afford  to 
be  tolerant :  the  result  however  justified  the  fears 
of  the  earlier  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  for 
many   centuries    the   principal   ecclesiastics  pro- 

•  <  Paedag.' iii.  c.  U. 
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tested  against  the  growing  abuse  of  images  pictorial 
as  well  as  plastic.  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  who  had  recourse  to  their  use.  The 
churches  were  painted  to  a  considerable  extent,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. '  The  first  notice  of  this  use  of  painting  occurs 
in  a  canon  of  the  Council  held  at  lUiberis  (Granada) 
in  Sp^  about  305  a.d.,  which  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  images  in  the  churches,  and  that  that 
which  was  revered  and  adored  should  not  be  painted 
on  the  walls— a  Canon  which  has  since  been  ex- 
plained as  referring  only  to  the  Trinity,  and  not  to 
saints  or  martyrs,  as  these  were  not  adored.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  images 
appear  to  have  increased ;  an  interesting  letter  of 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  to  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  is  preserved  by  St.  Jerome,  and  in  it 
the  following  remarkable  pass^^e  occurs : — '^  On  my 
journey. through  Anablata,  a  village  in  Palestine, 
I  found  a  curtain  at  the  door  of  the  church,  on 
which  was  painted  a  figure  of  Christ  or  some  saint, 
I  forget  which.  As  I  saw  that  it  was  the  image  of 
a  man,  which  is  against  the  command  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  tore  it  down,  and  gave  it  to  the  church  au- 
thorities, with  the  advice  to  use  it  as  a  winding 
sheet  for  the  next  poor  person  who  might  have 
occasion  for  one,  and  bury  it." 

Many  other  notices  however  occur  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin   writers  of  the  fourth   century  which 
'  Labbei,  *  Cone/  i.  p.  970 ;  Munter,  1.1. 
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show  that  the  dread  of  a  restoration  of  Paganism 
through  the  influence  of  images  had  very  generally 
ceased ;  and  in  some  instances  the  painters  are  even 
exhorted  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  martyrs  with 
their  colours.^ 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  introduced  paintings 
into  two  churches  of  St.  Felix  which  he  built  at 
Nola  and  Fondi  at  the  close  of  this  century;  and 
these  paintings  were  probably  among  the  earliest 
decorations  of  their  class  in  Italy.  The  reason 
given  by  the  bishop  for  these  decorations  is  remark- 
able and  highly  creditable  to  him.  Drunkenness  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  common  vice  of  that  period ;  and 
the  annual  celebrations  of  the  festivals  of  the  saints, 
by  bringing  many  illiterate  people  together,  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  many  gross  excesses  and 
debauchery.  To  mitigate  this  disgraceful  state, 
Paalinus  had  recourse  to  the  decoration  of  the 
churches  with  Bible  stories  and  illustrations  of  the 
lives  of  the  martyrs,  trusting  by  this  means  to  ele- 
vate the  feeling  of  the  populace  and  to  draw  them 
from  their  g^ross  sensuality  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  higher  state,  and  to  a  more  worthy  expenditure  of 
their  leisure  hours.  It  was  a  noble  effort  at  popu- 
lar education  by  the  best  means  probably  in  hi» 
power;  but  his  success  was  doubtless  little  com- 
mensurate with  his  intentions. 

Throughout  the  fifth  century  it  became  a  gra- 
dually more  prevalent   custom  to  decorate   the 
K  See  Munter,  1.1.  Einleitimg. 
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churches  erected  in  hoaour  of  the  saints  with  illus* 
tratioDS  of  their  martyrdoms,  in  colours  and  in 
mosaics;  the  latter  style  became  eventually  pre- 
ferred as  more  durable,  and  being  more  costly,  it 
was  a  greater  evidence  of  devotion — not  to  the  saint, 
but  to  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered. 

j^tus  IIL,  and  Leo  the  Great  or  St.  Leo,  are 
conspicuous  among  the  first  who  carried  this  mode 
of  decoration  to  a  magnificent  degree :  the  great 
apsis  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  outside 
the  walls  of  Rome,  is  still  adorned  with  the  mosaics 
executed  by  the  order  of  Leo :  similar  works  were 
executed  for  Hilarius  in  the  church  of  St  John  on 
the  Lateran,  and  Simplicius  decorated  that  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.  The  example  of  these 
Popes  was  followed  by  the  Emperor  Maximian  at 
Bavenna ;  the  mosaics  executed  by  his  orders  in  th^ 
church  of  St.  Stephen  still  exist.^ 

All  these  works,  as  well  as  many  others  that  have 
perished,  were  executed  in  the  fifth  century ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  at  this  time  it  was  a  gene- 
ral practice  to  decorate  the  churches  with  pictures 
and  statues ;  and  the  artists  of  the  period  must  have 
been  considerably  numerous,  though  wholly  un- 
known at  present.  The  grosser  form  of  Christian 
idolatry  commenced  from  this  period ;  a  populace 
unable  to  read,  and  obsessed  by  a  superstition  com- 
mensurate with  its  ignorance,  was  not  likely  to  ap- 

^  Ciampini's  'Vetera   Monumenta,    &c.,'    conttuna  en- 
gravings from  these  mosaics. 
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preciate  exactly  the  nature  or  purport  of  these 
images  which  their  bishops  had  set  up ;  and,  instead 
of  examples  of  fortitude  and  incentives  to  a  higher 
intellectuality,  they  were  looked  upon  ajs  holy  images 
and  mediators,  and,  from  mere  moral  records  or 
spiritual  symbols,  were  converted  into  material  saints, 
and  became  the  objects  of  gross  idolatry.  What  ear- 
lier prelates  had  foi'eseen  and  warned  against  in  vain, 
was  in  vain  resisted  by  contemporary  dignitaries 
of  the  Church ;  and  notwithstanding  several  edicts 
of  Councils  against  the  adoration  of  images,  their  use 
gradually  prevailed,  and,  surviving  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Iconoclasts  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
finally  triumphed  throughout  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, both  in  the  western  and  in  the  eastern  empire. 

The  various  images  of  Christ  still  held  sacred 
in  the  Roman  church  were  declared  spurious  in  two 
separate  Councils ;  in  the  seventh  general  Council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754,  and  in  the  Council 
assembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort  in  794,  in 
which  the  funous  miraculous  image  of  Edessa  was 
expressly  mentioned.* 

Before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  early  Chris- 
tians used  symbols  only,  as  the  monogram  of  Christ 
and  the  alpha  and  omega.  The  monogram  is  com- 
posed of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  name 
of  Christ,  X  and  P,  the  P  being  placed  upon  the  X, 
but  it  was  variously  written.  To  these  were  added 
the  fish,  the  dove,  the  lamb,  the  cock,  the  ship,  the 

*  Munter,  1.1. 
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palm,  the  vine-branch,  and  others.  Christ  himself 
was  first  represented  as  the  good  shepherd,  but 
variously :  in  later  times  he  was  represented  with 
his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
Various  typi&l  representations  also  occur  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as  Moses  striking  the  rock,  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  and  others.^ 

Several  early  Christian  paintings  were  discovered 
in  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  best  were  found  in  a 
chamber  in  that  part  of  the  catacombs  on  the  Yia 
Appia  under  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  called 
after  St.  Calixtus,  who  was  Pope  from  219  to  223 
A.D.  These  paintings  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  art  of  the  period.^  This  cliamber  is  painted  on 
three  of  its  sides  and  upon  the  ceiling.  On  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  entrance,  in  a  niche,  is  Orpheus. 
Over  the  arch  in  the  middle  is  the  Adoration  of 
the  Kings ;  of  which,  however,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  and  a  town  (Bethlehem)  in  the  background, 
are  all  that  remains.  Lower  on  the  left  is  a  man 
pointing  upwards,  supposed  by  Dr.  Kugler  to  be 
the  prophet  Micah,  and  to  have  reference  to  the 
words — '*  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 

^  Boldetti,  *  Osservazzioni  sopra  i  Cimiteri  de'  SS.  Mar- 
tin e  Antichi  Christiani,  1720;  MUnter,  'Sinnbilder/  &c. 

^  Antonio  Bosio,  'Roma  Sotteranea/  1632;  Aringhi, 
*  Roma  Subterranea  Novissima/  1659 ;  Bottari,  *  Sculture  e 
Pittnre  Sagre  estrattidai  Cimiteri  di  Roma,'  1737;  D' Agin- 
court,  *  Histoire  de  T  Art  par  les  Monumens/  &c. 
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out  of  thee  shall  he  oome  forth  unto  me  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel "  (Micah  v.  2).  On  the  right 
is  Moses  striking  the  water  from  the  rock.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  in  a  niche,  is 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  The  centre  above  the 
arch  is  obliterated.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  supposed 
to  be  Job ;  on  the  right  is  Moses  uiibinding  his 
sandals ;  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  in 
the  niche,  is  the  ascension  of  Elijah ;  above  the 
arch  in  the  centre  Noah  looking  out  from  the  ark, 
and  the  return  of  the  dove ;  to  the  left  a  woman 
praying ;  and  on  the  right  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
On  the  ceiling,  within  a  circle,  is  a  bust  portrait  of 
Christ,  the  body  being  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  some  drapery  hanging  upon  the  left  shoulder.™ 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  portraits 
of  Christ,  and  to  have  served  as  the  type  of  subse- 
quent portraits.  The  resemblance,  however,  in  th« 
early  portraits  of  Christ  is  a  general  one :  they  are 
very  little  like  the  description  given  of  Christ  by 
John  Damascenus  in  the  eighth  century,  but  there 
is  considerable  resemblance  in  them  to  the  head 
described  in  the  pretended  letter  of  Lentulus  i-^''  A 
man  of  stately  figure,  dignified  in  appearance,  with 
a  counteiiauce  inspiring  veneration,  and  which  those 
who  looit  upon  it  may  love  as  well  as  fear.  His 
hair,  rather  dark  and  glossy,  falls  down  in  curls 
below  his  shoulders,  and  is  parted  in  the  middle 
after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  The  forehead 
"  Kugler,  *  Hand-book  of  Painting/  &Cn  book  i  §  6. 
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is  smooth  and  remarkably  serene ;  the  &ce  without 
line  or  spot,  and  agreeably  ruddy.  The  nose  and 
mouth  are  &ultless ;  the  beard  is  thick  and  reddish, 
of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  not  long,  but  divided ;  the 
eyes  bright,  and  of  a  yaried  colour.'' 

This  letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh  century.* 

The  image  of  Edessa,  already  alluded  to,  has 
a  remarkable  history  attached  to  it;  its  origin 
is  related  by  Evagrius,''  a  writer  of  the  sixth 
century.  This  is  the  Sancta  Veronica,  or  holy 
true  image,  which  is  mentioned  by  John  Damas- 
cenus,'  Cedrenus,**  and  other  historians  of  the 
Church.  The  tradition  is  as  follows : — Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  who  was  confined 
by  sickness,  from  which  the  treatment  of  his  phy- 
sicians  gave  him  no  relief,  having  heard  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  Christ  in  JudsBa,  sent  a 
messenger  to  him  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Edessa 
to  cure  him  of  his  complaint.  This  m^senger  was 
a  certain  Ananias,  who  was  a  painter,  and  Abgarus 
had  ordered  him  that,  if  he  could  not  persuade 
Christ  to  come  to  him,  he  was  at  least  to  bring  his 
portrait.      Ananias  delivered   his  letter,  and  on 

^  Gabler,  *  De  tABtyrta  Epistolae  Pnblii  Leatuli  ad  Senatnm 
Bomaniim  de  Jesu  Christo  scriptae/  Jena,  1819. 
•  *  Hist.'  iv.  27.  P  *  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,'  iv.  16. 

*»  *  Annal.'  p.  145,  Xyland. 
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account  of  the  crowd  around  him  retired  to  an 
eminence  close  by,  and  there  attempted  to  make  a 
drawing  of  his  face.  This,  either  owing  to  Christ's 
repeated  movements,  or,  as  Damascenus  says,  the 
refulgence  of  his  countenance,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do.  Christ  himself,  however,  accomplished 
his  purpose  for  him :  having  called  for  water  to 
wash  his  face  with,  he  wiped  it  with  a  linen  cloth 
which  he  gave,  with  an  answer  for  Abgarus,  to 
Ananias,  who  found  Christ's  likeness  imprinted  on 
it.  Abgarus,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  cured  by 
the  touch  of  this  portrait,*  and  it  became  afterwards 
an  object  of  universal  veneration  at  Edessa,  until 
it  was  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  964. 
It  was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  in 
Capite.  Another  account  states  that  it  was  taken 
to  Genoa  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Bar- 
tolomeo. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  Christ  and 
Abgarus  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Procopius, 
but  Evagrius  is  the  first  to  mention  this  miraculous 
portrait,  or  Sancta  Veronica — the  image  framed  by 
God,  which  the  hands  of  man  have  not  made,  but 
Christ  God  sent  to  Abgarus.  There  is  another 
Sancta  Veronica  at  Rome,  of  which  the  traditional 
origin  is  different.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cloth  which 
was  presented  by  a  woman  to  Christ  to  wipe  his 
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&ce  with,  in  the  procession  to  Calvary/     It  is 
mentioned  in  various  old  Church  documents. 

The  principal  monuments  of  early  Christian 
painting  (for  they  must  have  been  made  from 
painting)  are,  as  already  observed,  the  mosaics  of 
the  old  Christian  churches,  or  Basilicas,  in  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  ^*  The  Basi- 
licas," says  Dr.  Kugler,  "  for  so  were  called  the. 
earliest  churches  erected  after  the  model  of  ancient 
buildings— consisted  of  an  oblong  space,  the  nave, 
to  which  in  general  were  attached  side-aisles,  and 
which  was  terminated  by  a  spacious  semi-domed 
recess  (the  apsis^  also  called  the  tribune).  In  front 
of  this  recess  stood  the  altar ;  the  apsis  consequently 
formed  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  building,  and 
was  always  richly  ornamented,  even  when  other 
parts  were  comparatively  plain.  The  figure  of 
Christ  (seldom  that  of  the  Virgin)  was  represented 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  recess,  with  the  Apostles 
and  other  saints  at  his  side,  all  of  gigantic  size,  and 
a  hand  generally  appears  above  Christ  (the  Al- 
mighty power  of  the  Father),  holding  a  crown  over 
his  head.  Underneath,  on  a  narrower  division, 
stands  the  Lamb  of  the  Revelation,  with  twelve 
sheep  (representing  the  disciples) ;  above,  and  on 

'  See  upoQ  these  sacred  portraits  generally : — Chifflet, 
«De  Lintels  Sepnlchralibiis  Christi  Servatoris  Crisis  His- 
torica/  c.  33,  34 ;  and  Gretser,  *  Syntagma  de  Imaginibns 
manu  non  factis,  deque  aliis  a  San  Lnca  pictis,'  fol.  Par. 
1625,  or  *  Opera,'  vol.  xv.  p.  178,  et  seq. 
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eaeh  side  of  the  arch  which  terminates  the  recess, 
there  are  generally  representations  from  the  Apo- 
calypse, alluding  to  the  advent  of  the  Lord ;  in  the 
centre  frequently  the  Lamb  on  the  throne,  and  near 
it  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the  seven  candles, 
the  four  and  twenty  elders,  who  raise  their  arras  in 
adoration  toward  the  Lamb,  &c.  In  the  larger 
Basilicas,  where  a  transept  is  introduced  before  the 
recess,  it  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  large  arch, 
called  the  arch  of  triumph ;  in  this  case  the  subjects 
from  the » Apocalypse  were  generally  rejH'esented 
on  the  arch."*  These  mosaics,  mostly  executed 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  centuries,  are  similar  in 
character  to  the  illuminations  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  period,  and  with  them  constitute  the  only  re«- 
mains  of  the  time.  They  must,  however,  be  con* 
sidered  as  good  representationi<  of  the  art  of  the 
time,  as  works  of  such  importance  would  hardly  be 
executed  from  the  designs  of  any  oth^  than  the 
most  distinguished  artists. 

The  whole  period  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  until 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  letters,  has  been  familiarly 
termed  the  dark  ages.  There  can,  however,  be 
scarcely  a  question  that  the  darkness  is  somewhat 
reciprocal ;  that  is,  the  dark  ages  are  those  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ; — the  darkness  is  more  subjective 
than  objective.  Certainly  the  historian  of  art  has 
little  information  to  offer  concerning  this  long 

•  Kugler,  *  Hand-book  of  Painting/  &c.,  book  i.  §  7. 
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period.  "Hie  mosaics  and  the  manuscripts  both 
show  that  the  arts  were  not  extinct,  and  from  some 
few  MSS.  it  is  evident  that  painting  was  still  much 
cultirated  in  Constantinople  about  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  monks,  however,  were  proba- 
bly the  principal  artists.  Almost  incessant  wars, 
pests,  and  &mines,  had  driven  those  studiously 
inclined,  as  much  as  the  religiously  disposed,  to 
seek  the  retirement  and  protection  of  the  cloister ; 
and  rendered  the  convents  the  chief  conservatories 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Many  monasteries  of 
the  middle  ages  attained  celebrity  by  the  ingenuity 
of  their  artists;  among  these  is  particularly  de^ 
serving  of  mention  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall,  in 
Switzerland.  Tutilo,  or  Tuotilo,  and  Notker, 
monks  of  this  convent,  were  the  most  celebrated 
painters,  sculptors,  and  gold-workers  of  their  time 
in  Germany.  Tutilo  was  particularly  distinguished ; 
he  was  contemporary  with  the  Abbot  Salomo  >  of 
Saint  Gall  (891-921),  who  was  a  great  patron  of 
art,  and  he  made  for  him  a  golden  crucifix  of 
wonderful  workmanship.  An  old  German  writer 
of  the  name  of  Ekkehard  speaks  of  Tutilo  as 
*'  mirificus  aurifex  ;"  he  was  however  also  musician , 
poet,  orator,  and  statesman :  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Thick  complained  that  such  a  man  should  be 
immured  in  a  convent.  A  celebrated  picture  or 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  long  an  object  of 
veneration  at  Metz,  was  the  work  of  this  monk/ 
*  Goldast,  *  Reram  Alematinicaram  Scriptores/  &c. 
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Lessing  supposes  that  this  Tutilo,  or  Tuotilo,  was 
the  same  person  as  the  Theophilus  Presbyter,  who 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  painting — '  De  omni 
Scienti&  Artis  Pingendi  * — called  also  '  Theophili 
Presbyteri  Diversanim  Artium  Schedula:'  there 
are  several  MSS.  of  this  old  treatise,  more  or  less 
complete ;  one  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.  Leasing  published  the  complete 
treatise  in  1781  from  the  MS.  at  Wolfenbuttel,  in 
the  sixth  number  of  his  '  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
und  Litteratur.'  It  contains  directions  for  painting 
in  oil,  which  has  caused  those  who  have  confounded 
the  Van  Eycks'  method  into  one  of  painting  simply 
with  oil,  instead  of  compounds  with  oil,  to  regard 
it  as  spurious. 

Though  painters  were  doubtless  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  illuminations  in  MSS.  constitute  the  principal 
or  almost  entire  remains  of  actual  painting  of  the 
period ;  the  first  portion  of  the  series  of  Popes' 
portraits  in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  near  Rome, 
constituting  the  chief  exception.  This  remarkable 
series  of  paintings,  which  was  nearly  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  church  in 
1823,  consisted  of  the  portraits  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  popes,  and  was  commenced  in  the 
fiflh  century  by  St.  Leo,  who  brought  the  series 
down  to  his  own  time;  it  was  continued  by  St. 
Symmachus,  and  again  afterwards  by  Benedict 
XIV.  and  Pius  YII.     The  bronze  gates  of  this 
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church,  which  are  decorated  with  engraved  designs 
filled  in  with  various  metals,  were  cast  in  1070  at 
Constantinople  by  the  founder  Stauracius,  at  the 
expense  of  the  consul  Pantaleone  Castelli."  This 
is  evidence  of  the  superior  state  of  the  arts  at 
Constantinople  to  what  they  were  in  the  West :  the 
same  evidence  is  shown  by  the  Byzantine  MSS., 
which  are  very  superior  in  their  illuminations  to 
the  Latin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  painting 
was  in  a  much  higher  state  in  the  capital  of  the 
East  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
presence  of  a  great  court,  and  partly  by  the  much 
'  greater  security  enjoyed  at  Constantinople  than  at 
Rome,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  especially 
in  the  northern  and  western  portions. 

"  Nicolai,  'Delia  Basilica  di  San  Paolo;'   Platner  and 
Bunsen,  *  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,'  vol.  ill.  pt.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  • 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  ILLUMINATIONS  I   FROM  ABOUT 

500  A.D. 

The  illuminatitig  of  MSS.  is  generally  consi* 
dered  as  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  painting.  This  is,  however,  giving  it  an 
importance  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  it. 
These  illuminations,  though  all  that  is  now  left, 
are,  as  already  shown,  only  one  form  of  the  painting 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  reason  of  their  preserva- 
tion is  obvious;  being  of  small  dimensions,  and  as 
part  of  MSS.  having  a  value  beyond  their  illumi- 
nations, there  was  both  greater  facility  and  greater 
interest  in  their  preservation  ;  and  further,  being 
painted  on  vellum,  there  was  little  danger  of  their 
decay  through  time.  On  the  other  hand,  panels, 
canvasses,  and  paintings  on  walls,  independent  of 
the  difficulty  of  their  removal  and  deposit  in  safe 
places  in  cases  of  emergency,  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  injuries  from  which  the  illuminations  of 
MSS.,  from  their  situation  and  character,  were 
always  preserved.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  ex<- 
traordinary  if  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  had  been 
much  more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  there  had 
been  no  other  traces  of  a  middle-age  painting 
whatever.     The  monasteries  were    doubtless  the 
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chief  manu&ctories  and  depositorifls  of  MSS.^  and 
the  monks  their  principal  scribes :  but  the  writers 
and  illuminators  of  MSS.  we^e  distinct  persons ;  the 
ornamental  initial, letters  and  borders  were  not  even 
made  by  those  who  wrote  the  MSS.,  which  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  some  MSS.  want  the  initial 
letters  altogether,  the  spaces  being  left  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  proper  artist.  From  what  Yasari  says 
of  Don  Jacopo  of  Florence,  in  the  Life  of  Don  Lo- 
ren20,  it  appears  that  initial  or  large-letter  writing 
was  still  a  distinct  occupation,  for  he  celebrates 
this  monk  as  the  most  distinguished  large-letter 
writer  (Scrittore  di  Lettere  Grosse)of  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  Don  Jacopo  left  his  con* 
▼ent,  degF  Angeli,  sixteen  folio  choral  books  with 
miniature  illuminations  by  a  brother  of  the  same 
convent,  Don  Silvestro;  and  their  extraordinary 
skill  was  so  highly  venerated  by  their  brother  monks 
that,  they  embalmed  their  right  hands  after  their 
death  and  preserved  them  in  a  tabernacle.  The 
portion  of  these  books  which  was  executed  by  Don 
Silvestro  is  probably  as  much  as  was  ever  ^  any 
time  done  by  the  painter  or  illuminator,  th«  Mini- 
tUore,  as  he  was  called  (from  minium  or  minio,  red 
lead,  the  first  decorations  consisting  simply  of  red 
lines  or  initials  on  the  titles  or  at  the  commencement 
of  MSS.),  and  it  was  doubtless  undertake  by  him 
as  any  other  ordinary  matter  of  business.  For  al- 
though it  u  probable  that  some  monks  and  artists 
distinguished  as  mimatori  were  exclusively  occu- 
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pied  on  sucb  illuminations,  tbey  were  also  executed 
by  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  their  time,  who^ 
we  know,  were  far  fr6m  being  so  exclusively  en- 
gaged, as  Simone  Memmi,  Franco  Bolognese, 
Giotto,  Don  Bartolomeo,  Squarcione  of  Padua  and 
his  pupils,  Liberale  da  Verona,  Girolamo  da'  Libri, 
Giulio  Clovio,  Cosimo  Tura,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fie- 
sole,  and  the  celebrated  Memling.  Many  more 
names  doubtless  might  have  been  added,  had  not 
the  custom  of  illuminating  MSS.  declined  as  paint- 
ing progressed.  The  above-named  painters,  how- 
ever, were  it  not  for  our  more  accurate  information 
concerning  them,  might  have  been  classed  as  mere 
links  of  the  chain  of  miniatori,  who  are  supposed 
not  only  to  have  been  the  preservers  of  painting 
during  the  middle  ages,  but  also  the  instructors  of 
the  earliest  masters  of  the  Renaissance.  The  idea 
therefore  broached  by  Lanzi  and  others,  of  the  mt- 
nicUori  or  illuminators  of  MSS.  being  the  preservers 
of  painting,  is  a  mere  theory  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  because  these  illuminations  are  the  only 
remains  we  possess  of  certain  ages,  they  were  the 
only  paintings  of  those  ages. 

Miniature  painting,  however,  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  art^  may  be  safely  considered  as  an  index  to  the 
state  of  the  art  of  the  period :  for  we  find  that  the 
best  miniatures  were  produced  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  art  of  painting 
itself  was  in  its  highest  state.  Memling  may  be 
safely  pronounced  as  the  best  of  all  illuminators : 
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the  miniatures  of  Giulio  Clovio,  who  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  him,  are  too  highly  finished,  and  ^ 
are  much  less  vigorous  than  those  of  the  great 
Flemish  painter.  Our  space  will  admit  of  only  a 
slight  review  of  the  progress  and  character  of  this 
department  of  painting. 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  MSS.  of  Greek  and 
Roman    origin   are    only    slightly    ornamented, 
their    embellishment    consisting    in    little    more 
than  the  occasional  introduction  of  red  titles,  or 
commencements  and  initials.     Some  of  the  most 
valuable  MSS.  known  are  in  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  the  Vatican.     The  earliest  of  these  is  pro- 
bably the  Yirgil  (Vaticana,  No.  3225),  containing 
fifty  miniatures,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  be  of 
as  early  a  date  as  the  fourth  century.     The  execu- 
tion of  the  designs  is  very  coarse,  and  inferior  to 
their  conception,  which  may  be  copies  from  earlier 
works :  the  lights  are  picked  out  with  gold.     The 
Byzantine  MSS.,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Vatican,  are  better  illustrated  than  those  of  the 
Western  Empire ;  many  of  them  are  executed  with 
great  care  and  detail.     No.  405  Vaticana  is  a  MS. 
of  the  book  of  Joshua ;  it  is  a  volumen  or  roll  of 
parchment,  thirty- two  feet   long,  and  is   of  the 
tseventh  or  eighth  century.  The  illuminations  of  this 
MS.  are  among  the  best  of  the  early  Christian  il- 
lustrations :  they  have  all  the  characteristic  imper- 
fections of  Byzantine  painting  in  the  extremities ; 
but  in  treatment,  costume,  and  in  the  military 
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equipments  they  approach  the  designs  of  antiquity. 
In  the  Vatican  is  also  (No.  1613  Yaticana)  the 
celebrated  Menologium  or  Calendar,  executed  about 
1000  A.D.  for  the  Emperor  Basilius  II.,  called 
Forphyrogennetus,  and  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
cured from  Constantinople  by  Ludovlco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan.  It  is  imperfect,  there  being  but 
the  months  from  September  to  February  inclusive ; 
it  contains,  however,  four  hundred  and  thirty  mi- 
niatures upon  gold  grounds,  illustrating  the  Life 
of  Christ,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  saints  whose  days 
occur  in  these  months  of  the  year.  The  names  of 
the  painters  are  inscribed  upon  the  miniatures — 
Fantaleon,  Simeon,  Michael  Blachernita^  Georgius 
Menas,  Simeon  Blachemita,  Michael  Micros,  and 
Nestor.  The  illustrations  are  poor  in  invention, 
but  have  considerable  meiit.  in  the  expression  of  the 
heads,  in  the  draperies,  and  in  the  general  detail  of 
execution.  The  figures  in  action  are  the  most  de- 
fective; those  in  repose  are  frequently  natural. 
The  subjects  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  are 
chiefly  their  martyrdoms:  Byzantine  architecture 
is  introduced  in  many  of  the  back-grounds.  It  was 
presented  by  the  Cardinal  Sfondrato  to  Pope  Paul 
v.,  who  placed  it  in  the  Vatican  in  1615.  It  was 
published  in  1727,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by 
Cardinal  Annibale  Albani ;  but  the  ^sgravings  do 
not  do  the  miniatures  justice.  The  Calendar  was 
completed  £l*om  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  GroCta  Fer- 
rata,  in  which,  however^  there  are  no  illustrations. 
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The  best  Greek  MSS.^  according  to  Platuer,^ 
are  those  of  the  period  of  the  Comnene  Emperors, 
&om  1056  until  1204  a.d.,  from  Michael  YI.  until 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  ; 
and  particular^  during  the  reigns  of  Alexius  L, 
Johannes  11.,  and  Manuel  I. ;  and  this  opinion  is 
justified  bj  the  engravings  from  those  MSS.  in 
D'Agincourt'a  ^  Histoire  de  TArt  par  les  Monu- 
mens/ffee.  Of  these  MSS.  the  following  are  the 
best : — The  Homilies  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzenus 
(Yaticana,  No.  463) » executed  in  1063 ;  it  contains 
however  only  one  illustration^ the  author  writing : 
the  ^  Dogmatica  Fanoplia,'  fortifications  against 
heresies  ( Yaticana,  No.  666),  executed  for  Alexius 
Comnenus  (l081-*-1118)  ;  it  contains  three  large  il- 
lustrations upon  a  gold  ground^-^two  representing 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  bringing  the  materials  of 
the  book  to  the  Emperor,  above  whose  head  is  a 
vision  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the  third  the  Emperor 
presenting  the  finished  work  to  the  Saviour  seated 
on  the  throne :  the  fiist  portion  of  the  subject  is 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf,  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  picture  of 
the  subject,  and  as  there  was  not  room  for  the 
whole  design  on  one  page,  it  was  finished  on  the 
other  side.  The  figures  of  these  paintings  are  per- 
haps the  best  contained  in  early  MSS. ;  they  are 
about  nine  inches  high,  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and 
the  heads  have  a  great  deal  of  expression  ;  the  Em- 
peror is  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  which  is  exe- 
*  ^Besehreibnng  der  Stadt  Rom,'  vol.  ii.  pt.  2. 
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cuted  with  minute  attention  to  detail.    (D'Agin- 
court,  vol.  V.  pi.  Iviii.)  ' 

sAnother  MS.  of  great  interest  (Biblioteca  d'  Ur- 
bino,  No.  2)  is  an  Evangelium,  or  the  four  Gos- 
pels, executed  in  1128,  in  the  reign  of  Johannes 
Comnenus.  The  illustrations  of  this  MS.  are : — 
Christ  seated  between  Justice  and  Love,  both 
crowned — the  Saviour  is  blessing  with  his  right  hand 
the  Emperor,  with  his  left,  the  emperor's  son, 
Alexius :  the  Evangelists  writing ;  the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour;  his  Baptism;  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  the  Saviour  releasing  the  souk  from 
purgfeitory  or  limbo,  the  Devil  lying  chained  under 
his  feet.  The  draperies  in  these  illustrations  are 
good,  as  are  also  the  heads  of  the  emperor,  his  son 
and  the  Evangelists,  which  are  the  best ;  this  MS. 
is  likewise  ornamented.  Yaticana  No.  394^  a  MS. 
of  St.  John  Climachus,  contains  some  very  curious 
designs ;  it  is  called  the  Ladder,  icAi/ia{  from  its 
contents,  which  treat  of  the  virtues  as  the  steps  of 
the  ladder  to  heaven ;  the  vices  also  are  personified 
accompanied  by  devils,  and  causing  precipitation 
from  the  ladder :  the  vices  are  blue  and  the  devils 
black.  The  fig^ures  are  very  small,  but  carefully 
executed,  and  well  coloured ;  the  male,  however, 
are  much  better  than  the  female  figures.  Platner 
remarks  that  short  plump  figures  are  a  characterbtic 
defect  of  the  inferior  Byzantine  MSS. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Byzantine  over  the 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages  agrees  with  all 
other  evidence  in  indicating  Byzantium  or  Con- 
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stantinople  as  the  head  seat  of  the  Arts  in  this 
period,  and  also  corroborates  the  view  stated  above 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  manuscript  illumi- 
nations in  the  history  of  Art.  The  examples  which 
we  have  already  considered  bring  us  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  revival  of  painting  commences. 

The  great  period  for  manuscript  illuminations  in 
the  West  was  apparently  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  as  well  as  his  grandson,  Charles  the  Bald,  vros  a 
great  patron  of  such  works  of  taste.  The  cele- 
brated so-called  Charlemagne  Bible,  long  preserved 
at  Borne  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  but  now  m  the 
church  of  San  Calisto,  in  Trastevere,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Latin  MSS.  extant.  The  first  il- 
lustration is  an  allegorical  picture  of  Charlemagne, 
and  his  protection  of  the  church :  about  two- thirds 
of  the  illuminations  are  from  the  Old  Testaments, 
the  rest  from  the  New,  and  they  constitute  together 
the  entire  history  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man,  a  series  which  is  known  as  the  ^  Speculum 
Humanae  Salvationis,'  and  which,  with  variations 
in  the  detail,  constantly  recurs  in  the  works  of 
later  ages.  The  figures  are  designed  with  the 
characteristic  defects  of  the  period,  but  the  illumi- 
nations are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
ornamental  decorations. 

England  also  had  its  illuminators,  who  were  no 
way  behind  their  Continental  neighbours  in  deco- 
ration.    Among  the  Saxons  at  the  close  of  the 

u 
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tenth  century,  says  Sir  F.  Madden,*'  a  peculiar 
fityle  of  ornament  prevailed,  which  for  boldness, 
correctness  of  design,  and  richness,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  works  executed  on  the  Continent  at  the 
same  period.  The '  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethel  wold,' 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  written  and 
illuminated  between  963  and  970,  is  the  mo»t 
complete  example  of  this  Art  in  England.  It 
was  executed  by  a  monk  of  Hyde  Abbey  (then  the 
^' ■'**  ^iiiost  celebrated  place  in  England  for  such  works), 
named  Godeman,  for  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. It  is  a  folio  of  119  leaves  of  vellum, 
measuring  11^  inches  in  height,  by  8 J  in  width, 
and  contains  thirty  large  richly-coloured  drawings.*' 
There  are  several  interesting  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  illustrating  old  Saxon  customs. 

Large  illuminated  initials  are  said  to  have  com- 
,  nienced  with  the  Greeks  in  the  seventh  century ; 
and  they  attained  their  utmost  elaboration  in  the 
twelfth.  Some  of  these  letters  are  ornamented 
with  all  kinds  of  fanciful  figures,  composed  of  men, 
animals,  biixis,  fish,  and  flowers ;  as  they  generally 
illustrate  the  text,  they  have  been  termed  lettres 
historiees.     In  French  and  English  MSS.  of  the 

^  In  the  introdttction  to  Shaw's  *  Illnminated  OmamentB 
selected  from  MSS.  and  early  printed  Books  from  the 
Sixth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.'   London,  1833. 

^  See  Mr.  Gage*s  <  Dissertation  on  the  St.  Ethelwold 
Benedictional/  in  the  <  Archaxjlogia/  vol.  xxiv.  p.  22,  where 
iill  the  illustrations  are  engraved. 
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fourteenth  century,  initials  in  purple,  red,  and 
gold  are  very  frequent,  which  contain  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  and  terminate  in  spiral  scrolls, 
which  extend  along  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  page,  and  support  small  groups  or  single 
figures  of  dogs,  hares,  apes,  &c.,  much  resembling 
the  decorative  etchings  and  woodcuts  of  the  modem 
German  schools. 

The  designs  in  the  MSS.  advance  in  equal 
relative  progression  with  painting  itself;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  we  meet  with  many  illuminations  which 
show  an  advanced  period  in  Art,  though  these 
illustrations  themselves,  except  those  of  Memling 
or  Clovio,  are  rather  epitomes  of  the  defects  of  the 
Art  of  their  period  than  its  excellences.  Several 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  contain  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  characteristic  illuminations  of  these 
centuries.  After  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
illuminated  MSS.  were  still  occasionally  produced, 
the  demand  for  MSS.  themselves  comparatively 
ceased ;  their  illumination  therefore,  and  this  branch 
of  painting,  were  likewise  suspended. 

Though  the  discussion  of  the  character  of  these 
later  MSS.  is  here  against  the  order  of  time,  as  we 
must  presently  consider  the  works  of  a  more  remote 
period  of  history,  it  is  as  well  to  say  in  one  place, 
what  little  our  space  will  admit  on  the  subject  of 
MSS. 

Besides  the  painters  already  mentioned   there 
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were  very  few  illuminators  of  celebrity.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  Oderigi  of  Gubbio,  noticed  by 
Dante  in  his  ^  Furgatorio '  (canto  xi.) ;  he  died 
about  1300  A.D.  His  more  celebrated  pupil, 
Franco  Bolognese,  likewise  noticed  by  Dante  in 
the  same  canto,  was  still  living  in  1313.  Simone 
Memmi,  the  painter  of  Laura,  and  by  whom  there 
IB  a  miniature  of  Virgil  writing,  in  a  MS.  of  that 
poet,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  died  at 
Avignon  in  1342. 

Attavante,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  a  very  celebrated  illuminator  of  MSS. 
There  is  in  the  Library  at  Brussels  a  magnificent 
Missal,  which  he  illuminated  for  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  King  of  Hungary.  The  former  repents  of 
Belgium  used  to  take  their  ofilicial  oath  upon  this 
volume;  the  first  to  do  so  were  the  Archduke 
Albert  and  Isabella  in  1599 ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Saxen>Teschen,  in  the  name  of  Joseph  IL,  was 
the  last,  in  1781.  It  was  probably  brought  to 
Brussels  by  Maria,  sister  of  Charles  Y. ;  she  ob- 
tained the  government  of  the  Netherlands  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Ludwig  II,  of  Hungary. 
Attavante  was  still  living  in  1487.  Julio  Clovio's 
illuminations  are  injured  by  their  excessive  finish : 
he  spent,  according  to  Yasari,  nine  years  in  exe- 
cuting twenty-six  miniatures  in  a  breviary  of  the 
Yirgin,  for  the  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese ;  it  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Naples.     Clovio  died 
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in  1578.  Oderig^  and  Attavante,  and  the  few 
before  mentioned,  are  the  only  illuminators  of 
M8S.  known  exclusively  as  such,  who  have 
obtained  great  fame ;  and  they  were  probably  not 
exclusively  engaged  on  such  works. 

There  is  a  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  English  origin,  of  perhaps  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  probably 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  (Beg.  2,  b.  7.), 
in  which  the  drawing  of  the  period  is  much  better 
represented  than  is  generally  the  case  in  MSS. 
Some  of  the  illuminations  are  &ir  specimens  of 
the  design  of  the  Italian  frescoes  of  the  period ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  the 
illuminations  of  MSS.  even  approximating  the  best 
style  of  design  of  their  respective  ages.  It  is  an 
octavo  volume,  containing  320  leaves  of  vellum ; 
on  the  first  sixty-five  are  illustrations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  transparent  water-colours,  in  the 
usual  style  of  such  drawings,  the  designs  being 
drawn  in  outline,  and  the  colours  lightly  washed 
in.  These  are  followed  by  drawings  of  Saints,  in 
bbdy  colours  or  distemper,  which  are  likewise  first 
drawn  in  outline;  but  in  this  style  the  outline 
is  frequently  obliterated  by  being  painted  over 
with  the  body  colour.  These  designs  are  followed 
by  a  Calendar,  and  finally  comes  the  Psalter,  which 
fills  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  and  is  orna- 
mented with   many  designs  both  of  events  and 
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customs.  It  belonged  to  Qaeen  Mary,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  in  1553  by  its  then  possessor, 
Iji^dwin  Smith. 

An  interesting  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
the  celebrated  Bedford  Missal,  executed  in  France 
for  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Eegent  of  Frai^ce, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Tobin  at  Liverpool,  who  purchased 
it  at  a  sale  in  1833  for  1100/.  It  is  a  small  folio, 
and  contains  fifty-nine  illustrations  nearly  of  the 
size  of  the  page,  and  about  a  thousand  small 
^lustrations  with  ornamental  borders,  &c.  In  this 
MS.  is  the  only  known  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford:  the  portrait  of  the  duke,  engraved  by 
Vertue  for  Eapin's  *  History  of  England  '  was  en- 
graved from  this  illustration.  It  was  presented  by 
the  duke  to  Henry  VI.,  at  his  coronation  in  France. 
There  are  several  illuminated  French  romances  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
many  valuable  illustrations  with  regard  to  costume. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are: — the  famous 
*  Romance  of  the  Rose '  (Harl.  MSS.  4425) ;  the 
collection  presented  by  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou  (Royal  MSS.  15  E.  vi.) ; 
and  the  '  Poems  of  Christine  of  Pisa '  (Harl.  MSS. 
4431).  The  ^Romant  de  la  Rose,'  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  very  richly  illuminated.  The 
poem  itself  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century  ;  it 
describes  a  dream,  and  contains  22,000  lines  in  100 
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chapters :  it  was  commenced  by  William  de  Lorris, 
and  completed  by  John  de  Meun.  The  British 
Museum  MS.  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  one 
extant  of  this  poem,  which  has,  however,  been 
several  times  printed.  The  last  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1814.^ 

^  A  fuller  account  of  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  is  gsren 
in  the  article  *  Paleography  '  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the 
Peimy  Cydoposdia,'  and  the  whole  subject  will  be  found 
thoroughly  treated  in  the  following  works: — Dibdin's 
•  Bibliographical  Decameron,*  1817 ;  D'Agincourt's  *  Histoire 
de  I'Art  par  les  Monumens/  &c.,  1823 ;  Shaw's '  Illuminated 
Ornaments/  already  cited;  and  the  magnificent  work  re- 
cently published  in  Paris  by  Champollion  Figeac,  and  Aim<S 
Champollion,  Fits, '  Pal^graphie  Universelle ;  Collection  de 
Fac-Similes  d'Ecritures  de  tons  les  Peuples  et  de  tons  les 
Temps,*  par  M.  Silvestre,  1839-42,  4  vols,  folio. 
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BOOK  III. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY: 
THE  QUATTROCENTISTI— ASCENDANCY  OF 
SENTIMENT. 


Chaptbr  XIV, 

THE  RENAISSANCE,  OB  THE  REVIVAL  OF  PAINTING 
IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  :  CIMABUS  AND 
GIOTTO. 

Whatever  were  the  causes,  and  they  are  not  ob- 
vious, the  formative  arts  made  a  surprising  and 
comparatively  sudden  progress  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Various  promoting  causes  have  been 
suggested  as  the  source  of  this  improvement ;  but  it 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  combination  of  many 
causes.  The  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1204,  and  the  greater  intercourse  generally  which 
then  arose  between  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  or 
Byzantines,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  advancement.  Many  Greek 
artists  were  established  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
centiiry,  and  were  apparently  particularly  active 
at  Venice,  at  Siena,  and  Pisa ;  Greek  artists,  how- 
ever, were  certainly  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Italy 
long  before  this  time.     Fart  of  the  improvement 

u3 
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was  doubtless  owing  to  the  study  of  ancient  bassi- 
rilievi,  which  first  attracted  the  notice  of  artists 
about  this  time  ;  and  also  much  must  be  attributed 
to  the  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  observation  of 
some  few  individual  artists,  who  shook  ofi'  the 
trammels  of  convention  and  ancient  precedent,  and 
had  immediate  recourse  to  Nature  hen^elf.  The  gold 
grounds,  however,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Byzantines,  who  also  were  probably  the  masters 
of  the  Italians  in  the  preparing  of  their  paints 
and  colours  and  other  technicalities ;  for  it  is  more 
probable  that  such  arts  would  be  even  improved  at 
Byzantium,  which  since  its  elevation  to  the  impe- 
rial capital,  had  never,  until  1204,  been,  wasted  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  than  that  they  could  be  so  much 
ns  preserved  in  Italy,  for  ages  the  common  prey 
of  all  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  North. 

The  great  fact  of  the  revival  of  Art  is  that  it 
became  imitative  as  well  as  representative,  though 
in  the  first  two  centuries,  or  before  Masacclo,  the 
imitatMMi  was  as  much  imaginary  as  real :  the  art 
of  looking  at  Nature  had  to  be  learnt  before  the 
imitating  her  could  be  acquired.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  more  positive  revival  of  Art  was 
simultaneous,  or  immediately  following  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder  and  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  discovery  of  gunpowder,  by  rendering  the 
baronial  and  other  strongholds  untenable,  and  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  impunity  of  tyranny  and 
plunder  at  once,  enabled  the  peaceful  and  industri- 
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ous  classes  to  devote  themselves  to  commerce  and 
the  useful  arts,  with  comparative  security  and  pro- 
portionate success. .  Printing  disseminated  both 
ancient  lore  and  modem  science,  spreading  a  new 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  taste  for  knowledge  of  every 
description.  The  immense  improvement  which 
took  place  in  the  Arts  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  doubtless  greatly  owing  to  this  new  impulse 
given  to  the  whole  range  of  the  intellectual  and 
perceptive  fiiculties  of  man. 

Among  the  modern  schools  of  Italy,  the  Floren- 
tine or  Tuscan  takes  the  precedence  in  point  of 
time ;  not  that  there  were  not  painters  in  Venice 
and  Pisa  and  Siena,  as  early  as  at  Flortoce,  but  it 
was  the  earliest  school  which  distinguished  itself* 
Another  reason  of  the  prominence  of  the  Floren- 
tine school  is  that  Yasari,  being  himself  a  Floren- 
tine, has  made  his  native  place  conspicuous  above  all 
others  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  and  has  preserved 
much  information  concerning  many  Florentine  ar- 
tists of  little  general  repute,  while  he  has  left  us  in 
ignorance  about  many  masters  of  the  highest  merit, 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  these  hiatus, 
left  by  him  in  the  history  of  painting,  are  not  wholly 
made  good  by  the  works  of  other  writers. 

The  earliest  known  Tuscan  artists  are  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  these  are  Niccola  and  Giunta,  of 
Pisa.  Niccola,  who  was  a  sculptor,  was  the  first 
who  approximated  nature  in  design  since  the  time 
of  the  ancients.    Giunta  Pisano  was  a  painter  of 
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f^^scoesand  easel  pictures ;  there  are  several  of  his 
works  still  extant :  a  crucifixion  of  about  the  year 
1236,  at  Assisiy  by  him,  is  remarkable  for  the 
solidity  of  its  impasto ;  it  is  in  water-colours,  and 
yet  is  unaffected  by  water.  Contemporary  with 
Giunta  were  Guide  of  Siena  and  Buonaventura 
Berlingieri  of  Lucca,  and  all  belong  still  to  the 
Byzantine  school  in  style— brown  carnations,  ema- 
ciated faces  drawn  in  coarse  outlines  with  hatchings 
for  the  shadows,  elongated  extremities,  even  when 
the  figures  are  short  and  thick,  which  they  occa- 
sionally are,  and  positive  colour  in  the  draperies. 

There  is  a  Madonna  by  Guide  in  the  Malevolti 
chapel  inthechurchof  San  Domenico  at  Siena,  which 
is  a  work  of  great  merit  for  its  time ;  it  is  engraved 
in  Lastri's  '  Etruria  Fittrice,'  which  contains  also 
many  other  specimens  of  early  Tuscan  painting. 

Margaritone  of  Arezzo  is  another  painter  who 
was  antecedent  to  Cimabue.  There  is  a  Crucifixioa 
by  Margaritone  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence,  placed  near  another  of  the  same  suliject 
by  Cimabue ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  a  comparison  of 
these  two  works,  that  there  is  not  that  difference 
between  them  to  warrant  the  denial  of  the  title  of 
painter  to  Margaritone,  if  Cimabue  has  a  right  to 
it.  A  picture  of  San  Francesco  in  the  church  of 
Sargiano  near  Arezzo,  has  a  dignified  expression. 
The  inscription  on  this  picture,  ^'Margarit  de 
Aretio  pingebcU/*  seems  to  indicate  directly  or  in- 
directly a  Greek  source  of  instruction,  as  the  word 
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pingebat  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Greek  artists.  Other  artists  of  this 
period  were  ^?aestro  Bartolomeo  of  Florence,  and 
Andrea  Tafi,  who  was  twenty -seven  years  older  than 
Cimabue.  Tafi,  say  Vasari,  was  the  restorer  of 
mosaic  in  Tuscany.  The  Master  of  Tafi  was  a 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Apollonius,  who  was  at  that 
time  engaged  at  Florence  to  execute  some  mosaics 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  first  painter  of  great  £une,  however,  among 
the  moderns,  was  Giovanni  Cimabue,  who  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240.  Great  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  name  of  Cimabue,  through 
Yasari  commencing  with  him  his  'Lives  of  tlie 
most  eminent  Artists  from  the  Revival  of  Art  in 
Italy  ;'*  a  distinction  which  is  not  justified  by  any 
remarkable  superiority  of  his  paintings  over  those 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  though  some  improve- 
ment is  evident  in  his  works ;  his  proportions  are 
better,  and  his  figures  have  more  life. 

*  Vasari, '  Vite  de*  piii  eccellentl  Pittori,  Scnltori  e  Arcfai- 
tetti/  published  at  Floreoce  in  1550,  and  again  by  himself 
in  1568,  in  three  vols.  4to.,  with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  and 
many  corrections  and  new  lives  of  deceased  artists  down  to 
the  year  1567^  This  is  the  great  text-book  for  the  history 
of  Italian  art :  it  has  gone  through  many  subsequent  editions 
of  which  the  best  is  Bottari's,  printed  at  Home  in  1758,  and 
at  Leghorn  and  Florence  in  1767-72.  The  German  trans- 
lation by  Schom  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  notes. 
There  has  been  also  a  new  edition  recently  published  at 
Florence,  in  one  volume. 
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Notwithstanding  Yasari's  account  of  Cimabue, 
and  the  high  place  he  occupies  in  his  work,  his  life  is 
involved  in  obscurity ;  much  that  Yasari  has  saicl 
of  him  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  imagination.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Giunta  Pisano, 
whom  he  assisted  in  1253,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  in 
his  frescoes  at  Assisi :  Yasari  says  he  learnt  of 'some 
Greeks  who  were  employed  to  decorate  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Nov^la  at  Florence.  This  may  be 
true,  for  Cimabue,  as  well  as  Giunta,  must  be  reck- 
oned among  the  painters  of  the  Byzantine  school. 
One  apparently  of  his  early  and  most  remarkable 
pictures  is  the  Colossal  Madonna  still  in  the  church 
of  £lanta  Maria  Novella,  to  which  it  was  carried 
with  great  rejoicing  in  formal  procession  by  the 
people  when  finished. 

According  to  Yasari,  Charles  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Naples,  visited  Cimabue  when  he  was  painting 
this  picture.  Charles  was  in  Florence  in  1266, 
when  he  was  on  his  passage  to  Naples  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  this  picture,  therefore, 
must  have  been  completed  not  long  after  that  time, 
for  it  was  nearly  if  not  quite  finished  then :  the 
picture  was  exhibited  to  the  populace  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  honour  of  the  King's  visit.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  story,  Charles  probably  paid 
Florence  a  visit  on  some  later  occasion,  for  in 
1266  Cimabue  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  if 
born  in  1240,  and  yet  at  Charles's  visit  he  had 
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Midonnauid  InflntChiiit,  by  Onubas. 

already  executed  several  celebrated  works  at  Assisi, 
Florence,  Pisa,  aDd  otlier  places,  Wliich  be  could 
Bcarcely  have  done  at  no  early  an  ag«.  From  tbe 
great  rejoicuig  on  the  ocoasion  of  tlie  exhibition 
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of  this  picture  upon  the  king's  visit,  the  district  of 
Florence  where  Cimabue  lived  received  the  name  of 
the  Borgo  All^ri ;  there  is  still  a  street  of  this  name 
near  the  Port'  alia  Croce. 

Another  good  picture  in  the  same  style  is  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Academy  at  Florence : 
it  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa  Trinitlu 
It  is  doubtful  what  works  were  executed  by  Cima- 
bue in  the  lower  and  upper  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco at  Assisi;  some,  however,  he  certainly 
painted  there :  a  few  of  those  attributed  to  him  by 
Vasari  still  remain ;  others  are  destroyed.  Cimabue 
returned  to  Florence  before  the  frescoes  were  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  finished  many  years  afterwards 
by  Giotto.  Cimabue  was  still  living  in  1302,  when 
he  was  engaged  at  Pisa.  He  died  at  Florence,  and 
was  burled  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 

Duccio  Di  BuoNiNSBGNA,  of  Slcna,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Cimabue, 
but  he  was  some  years  his  junior.  He  was  to  the 
school  of  Siena  what  Cimabue  was  to  the  Florentine. 
He,  too,  painted  a  picture  which  was  carried  in 
public  procession  to  its  destination,  the  Cathedral 
of  Sieua,  where,  as  well  as  this  picture,  some  other 
of  his  works  are  still  preserved.  This  remarkable 
altar-piece,  originally  painted  (between  1308  imd 
1311)  on  both  sides,  is  now  cut  in  two.  On  one 
side,  the  former  front,  is  a  Madonna  and  infant 
Christ,  surrounded  by  angels ;  on  the  other  side, 
or  former  back,  is  aiseries  of  small  pictures  illus- 
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tracing  the  history  of  the  PaBsion,  all  containing 
many  fig^ures  executed  with  great  industry,  and  sur- 
prising skill  and  judgment,  when  compared  with  the 
art  of  the  period.    He  died  probably  about  1320.*" 

Gaddo  Gaddi  also,  another  celebrated  artist, 
was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Gimabue ;  he 
was,  however,  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  worker  in 
moMUC.  He  assisted  Tafi  in  the  mosaics  of  San 
Giovanni ;  and  executed  alone  the  mosaic  of  the 
(M>ronation  of  the  Madonna  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  which  is  still 
extant.  He  was  invited,  through  the  reputation 
he  acquired  by  this  work,  to  Rome  in  1308  by 
Clement  Y.,  to  execute  some  mosaics  in  the  new 
church  and  palace  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
which  were  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1307.  There 
are  some  mosaics  also  by  Gaddi  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome;  and  there  is  a  Madonna  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  •  Gaddi  executed  likewise 
many  pictures  in  distemper;  none  however  are 
preserved.  He  died  in  1312,  aged  sixty-three,  and 
was  buried  in  Santa  Croce. 

Giotto  i>i  Bondone,  bom  at  Yespig^no  in 
1276,  is  the  first  Italian  painter  who  can  be  declared 
free  from  the  superstitious  reverence  of  ancient 
forms,  the  trammels  of  Byzantine  or  middle-age 
art,  and  Jie  surpassed  his  master  Cimabue  as  much 
as  Cimabue  surpassed  those  who  preceded  him.    It 

^  See  Rumohr,  *  Italienische  ForschuDgen/  and  the  article 
Daceio  in  the '  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopeedia.* 
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was  not  the  least  of  Cimabue's  merits  to  have  dis- 
covered and  cultivated  the  ability  of  Giotto.  The 
story  of  Giotto  is  more  like  a  romance  than  history. 
He  was  a  shepherd  boy,  and  one  day,  while  tending 
his  Other's  sheep,  and  amusing  himself  by  drawing 
one  of  the  animals  on  the  ground,  he  was  surprised 
in  the  act  by  the  great  painter  Gimabue,  who, 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  boy's  talent,  asked 
him  to  go  and  live  with  him ;  and  Giotto,  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  fiither,  followed  his  ne^t 
patron  to  Florence  with  delight. 

Though  the  design  of  Giotto  is  extremely  hard 
and  Gothic,  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  either 
perspective  or  chiaroscuro,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  Byzantine  style  in  his  mature  works,  which 
constitute  the  first  great  epoch  in  modern  painting ; 
and  Florence  dates  its  preponderance  in  the  history 
of  Tuscan  painting  from  the  time  of  Giotto.  Great 
as  was  the  feme  of  Cimabue,  says  Dante,  it  was 
obscured  by  that  of  Giotto  : — 

*  Credette  Cimabue  nella  Pintura 
Toner  lo  campo  ;  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  Grido» 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  s*  oscura.' — Purgatoriff,  xi.  32. 

Giotto  made  an  immense  advance  in  composition 
and  expression,  and  his  forms  have  much  nature. 
He  painted  history,  portrait,  and  miniature,  and 
worked  in  mosaic ;  he  was  also  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect :  the  celebrated  Campanile  of  Florence  is  his 
work.     He  enriched  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy 
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with  his  works,  of  which  the  frescoes  of  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  at  Asslsi  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  extensive.  But  the  greater  part  of  hw 
paintings  have  perished;  those  of  the  church  del 
Carmine  at  Florence,  so  lately  as  177 1,  by  fire; 
they  are  however  preserved  in  the  prints  of  them 
by  Thomas  Patch,  published  at  Florence,  together 
with  some  of  the  works  of  Masaccio  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  in  1770-1772,  The  works  in  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi  are  engraved 
in  Fea's  '  Descrizione  della  Basilica  di  San  Fran- 
cesco d' Assisi/ 

One  of  the  results  of  the  i»rogress  made  by  Giotto 
through  his  abandoning  conventional  forms  for 
Nature  herself^  as  a  principle  which  appears  to 
have  guided  him  in  ev^thing  that  he  painted, 
was  the  accomplishment  of  portraiture.  Portrait 
had  been  attempted  before,  but  Giotto,  according 
to  Yasari,  was  the  first  of  the  moderns  who  success- 
fully atton^ed  it.  In  1840  a  most  interesting 
recovery  was  made  of  some  portraits  painted  by 
Giotto,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta. 
He  painted  here  the  portraits  of  Dante,  Brunetto 
Latini,  Corso  Donati,  and  others.  Some  years 
after  they  were  executed  they  were  white-washed 
over  by  the  political  enemies  of  Dante  and  his 
party,  during  their'  triumph.  The  hope  of  re- 
covering these  interesting  works  had  been  long 
entertained,  and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  different  times,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Bezzi 
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were  finally  crowned  with  success  in  July,'  1840, 
when  the  plaster  was  removed,  and  the  portraits 
were  discovered  in  good  preservation.^ 

Giotto  was  at  Kome  in  the  pontificate  of  Boni&ee 
YIII.,  and  there,  in  the  ancient  Basilica,  he 
executed  in  1298,  with  the  assistance  of  Pietro 
Cavallini,  his  welV^nown  mosaic  of  the  Disciples 
in  the  Storm,  called  the  NcmceUa  of  Giotto ;  it  is 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  present  St.  Peter's.  It 
has  been  frequently  moved,  and  has  also  undergone 
many  restorations.  At  Naples  he  painted  for 
King  Robert  several  works,  most  of  which  have 
perished;  but  the  Seven  Sacraments,  painted  in 
the  diiurch  of  Santa  Maria  del  Incoronata,  are  still 
in  good  state  of  preservation,  and  represent  the 
style  of  Giotto  more  perfectly  than  any  other  of 
his  remaining  works.  Giotto  left  also  valuable 
works  at  Padua,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Avignon,  and  at  many  other  places.  He  w^ 
to  Avignon  between  1305  and  1314,  when  he  took 
a  present  of  a  bronze  crucifix  to  Pope  Clement  Y. 
from  Andrea  Pisani,  which  led  to  that  sculptor's 
commission  from  Clement  for  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence.  Giotto  returned  to 
Florence  in  1316,  and  he  died  there  in  1336.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence. 

The  scholars  and  imitators  of  Giotto  were  very 
numerous,  and  his  works  had  doubtless  an  indirect 

^  *  Hand-book  of  FaintiDg/  Italy,  Editor's  note,  p.  50. 
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influence  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  His  p^ncipal 
iv^lowers  were  Stefkiio  Fiorentino,  Tommaso  di 
Stefano,  called  Giottino,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the 
80D  of  Gaddo  Gaddi.  These  painters  worked  in 
the  same  style  as  Giotto,  sometimes  inferior  and 
sometimes  superior  to  him  in  execution.  Ste&no 
Fiorentino  obtained  the  nick-name  of  the  ape  of 
Nature — *'  Scimia  della  Natura,'  from  the  supposed 
close  imitation  of  his  works. 

Tabdeo  Gabdi,  says  Vasari,  excelled  Giotto  in 
colouring,  and  in  light  and  shade.  Giotto  was  his 
godfather,  and  he  lived  with  him  twenty-four  years. 
He  enlarged  somewhat  upon  the  style  of  Giotto ; 
he  gave  more  bulk  and  motion  to  his  figures.  His 
principal  works  were  painted  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  in  the  chapel  degli  Spagnuoli  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The  figures  of 
the  three  saints  seated  in  this  chapel  are  magnificent 
in  the  character  of  the  heads  and  in  the  style  of 
the  draperies ;  they  represent  San  Dionysio  Areo- 
pagita,  San  Fietro  Lombardo,  and  San  Severino 
Boezio:  they  are  engraved  in  Lastri's  *Etruria 
Ptttrice.'  Taddeo  was  still  living  in  1366;  he 
was  bom  in  1300,  according  to  Vasari. 

Contemporary  with  Giotto  was  Buonamico  bi 
Obistofano,  called  Bufiklmacco;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Andrea  Tafi,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
humour  by  Boccaccio  and  Saccheti,  and  for  his 
ability  by  Ghiberti  and  Vasari.  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  there  are  still  some  remaining  in 
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the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  at  Arezzo.  Bnffitl- 
macco,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  says  Vasari, 
which,  however,  was  not  often,  was  equal  to  vlbj  of 
bis  contemporaries.  He  died  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances,  accordii^  to  Vasari,  in  1340,  aged  seventy- 
«ight.  Should  tills  be  true,  he  was  an  older  painter 
than  Giotto. 

Andrea  di  Cione,  called  L'Arcagnuolo,  or, 
in  the  contracted  form,  Orcagna,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Giotto ;  he  did  not,  however,  go  beyond  Giotl»  in 
painting ;  he  was  apparently  more  dlstingutsked  as 
a  sculptor  and  architect  than  as  a  painter,  fie 
painted  several  works,  together  with  his  brother 
Bernardo,  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  in  tlie 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  where  the  Triumph  of  Death 
and  the  Last  Judgmoit  were  by  Andrea,  and  the 
Hell  by  Bernardo.*  Oroagna  repeated  them  in 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence ;  and  he  had  previously 
painted  a  Hell  from  Dante's  ^  Inferno'  in  the  Strozzi 
Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella;  he  placed  his 
friends  among  the  blessed,  and  among  the  damned 
his  enemies.  As  an  architect,  Orcagna  built  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  in  tile  Piazza  Granduca  at  Flo- 
rence ;  he  built  also  the  monastery  of  Or  San 
Michele,  and  designed  the  celebrated  Tabernacle 
of  the  Virgin  of  that  monastery.     Neither  the 

«  See  Lasinio,  *Pitture  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa/ and 
the  article  'Orcagna,'  in  the  'Sapplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia.* 
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dfie  of  hk  birth  nor  death  is  known,  but  he  was 
active  probably  from  about  1340  to  1375. 

Two  distinguished  scholars  (^Andrea  Orcagna 
were  Bernardo  Nello  of  Pisa,  and  Francesco  Tratni 
of  Florence;  of  the  latt^  there  is  a  celebrated 
lecture  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Santa  Cateiina  at 
Pisa. 

SiM0N£  MsMHi  2>i  Mabtino  of  Sxsna,  the  well- 
known  paintar  of  Laura,  was  one  of  Giotto's  prin- 
cipal rivals.  He  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets,  and  this  poet  further  says  of  him  in  one  of 
his  letters :  '^  I  have  known  two  distii^uished  and 
excellent  painters — Giotto  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
whose  lame  among  moderfis  is  immense,  and  Simone 
of  Siena."  Simone  was  bom  at  Siena,  about  1284, 
and  aller  distinguishing  himself  by  his  works  in 
many  cities  of  Italy,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where 
he  died  in  1344.  Few  of  his  works  now  remain, 
and  those  few  are  dry  and  rafeagre  perfonnances : 
the  principal  are  the  frescoes  of  the  chapter  of  the 
chapel  degli  l^iagnuoli  at  Florence,  painted  in  1332. 
Among  these  works  are  the  reputed  heads  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura ;  but  this  story,  as  Lanzi  says,  is  a 
mere  £»ble,  fosr  Memmi  did  not  paint  Laura  until 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  those  works,  in 
1336,  after  he  was  called  to  Avignon.  Of  this 
portrait  of  Laura,  however,  nothing  whatever  is 
known.  The  reputed  head  of  Laura  above^  men- 
tioned is  engraved  in  D'Agincourt's  Histmre  de 
VArt  par  les  Monteniens,  <^.,  Peint.^  pi.  cxxii.  2, 
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and  in  Cioognara's  Storia  della  ScuUura^  i.  pi.  43. 
The  only  authentic  portrait  of  Laura  extant  appears 
to  be  a  miniature  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Laurentiana  at  Florence,  which  however  may  be  a 
copy  of  Memmi's ;  there  is  an  outline  of  this  por- 
trait also  in  Cicognara's  work,  i.  pL  42.  A  miniature 
of  Virgil  by  Memmi  has  been  already  noticed. 

Painters  b^an  to  be  very  numerous  in  Florence 
at  this  time ;  they  formed  themselves  in  J  349  into 
a  society  or  guild  under  the  name  of  Compagnia 
di  San  Luca,  Company  of  St.  Luke,  so  called  from 
the  middle-age  tradition  that  St.  Luke  was  a 
painter. 

This  tradition  is  of  very  early  origin.  Johannes 
Damascenus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
speaks'  of  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  which  St. 
Luke  painted  upon  a  panel.  There  is  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Byzantine  style,  painted 
on  a  panel  of  Cyprus,  which  is  attributed  to  St. 
Luke,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Celi  at  Borne. 
There  are  other  similar  works  attributed  to  him. 
D.  M.  Manni,  in  his  treatise  ^  Dell'  Errore  che 
persiste  di  attrlbuirsi  le  Pitture  al  Santo  Evan- 
gelista,'  published  in  Florence  in  1776,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  point  out  the  error  and  incon~ 
sistency  of  attributing  these  works  to  St.  Luke. 
As  Manni  however  erred  in  the  particular  of  as- 
signing the  origin  of  the  tradition  to  the  con- 
founding an  old  Florentine  painter  of  the  twelflh 
'  •  Opera/  pp.  618,  631.    Paris,  1712. 
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century  of  the  name  of  Luca,  and  nicknamed  Santo 
or  the  Saint  for  his  piety,  his  argument  was  weak- 
ened by  Tiraboschi,  who  showed  that  the  tradition 
was  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  old  painter  Luca 
Santo  of  Florence.  There  was,  however,  a  Greek 
hermit  of  a  much  earlier  age  of  the  name  of  Lucas, 
who  painted  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  thus  St. 
Lfuke  the  Hermit  became  confounded  with  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist.'  Independent  of  the  inconsistency 
of  assigning  the  most  meagre  Byzantine  paintings 
to  the  contemporary  of  the  first  Boman  emperors, 
when  the  arts  were  still  in  a  high  state,  and  all  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity  still  preserved  in  the 
temples  and  the  public  galleries,  painting  and  all 
other  imitation  of  the  human  form  was  strictly 
forbidden  the  Jews ;  and  as  already  observed,  artists 
themselves  were  excluded  from  the  Jewish  provinces. 
A  similar  society  was  established  at  Siena  in 
1355 ;  there  was  also  a  society  of  sculptors  at  Siena 
whose  statutes  were  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  as  early  as  1292.  Yasari,  in  the  Life  of  Ja- 
copo  di  Casentino,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Compagnia  of  Florence,  from  which  it  was 
evidently  a  religious  institution.  It  was  founded, 
he  says,  by  the  artists  of  Florence,  both  those  who 
followed  the  Greek  manner,  and  those  who  adopted 
the  new  manner  of  Cimabue,  in  order  that  they 
might  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  art  at  that  time ;  that  they  might  meet  to* 

«  See  Lanzi,  '^Storia  Pittorica  dell'  Italia/  ii.  10. 
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geiher  occasionally ;  and  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  afford  each  other  assistance  in  cases  of  need. 
Their  first  house  of  prayer  was  the  principal  chapel 
of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  given  to  them 
by  the  Fortinari  family.  The  original  statutes  were 
drawn  up,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  following 
painters — Lapo  Gusci,  Yanni  Cinnuzzi,  Corsino 
Buonaiuti,  Fasquino  Cenni,  Segna  d'Antignano, 
Bernardo  Daddi,  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  Consiglio 
Gherardi,  and  Domenico  Fucci. 

Of  this  period,  the  following  Tuscan  artists  like- 
wise should  be  mentioned :  Lippo  Memmi,  Cecco 
di  Martino,  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  and  Bernardo  or 
Berna  da  Siena,  were  celebrated  at  Siena ;  at  Flo- 
rence, Giovanni  and  Angelo  Gaddi,  sons  of  Taddeo, 
were  distinguished  painters.  Angelo  Gaddi  was  an 
excellent  colourist,  but  he  was  content  to  intimate 
the  works  of  Giotto  and  of  his  father.  His  scholar, 
Cennino  Cennini,  who  is  the  oldest  Italian  author 
on  painting,  was  likewise  a  good  colourist. 

Jlis  '  Trattato  della  Fittura '  may  be  termed  the 
oldest  modern  book  on  painting ;  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Rome  in  1821  by  the  Cav.  Giuseppe 
Tambroni,  with  a  preface,  notes,  and  an  index. 
The  work  is  divided  into  171  chapters,  and  occu* 
pies  157  octavo  pages.  There  are  three  MSS.  of 
it  extant : — that  in  the  house  of  the  Beltramini  di 
Colle,  which  may  be  the  original  MS.  noticed  by 
Vasari ;  another  in  the  Laurentiana  at  Florence, 
Banco  78,  No.  24 ;  and  a  third  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
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brarj,  MBS.  Ottoboniana,  No.  2964,  dated  1737^ 
ttDd  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Stosch  ;  it 
isy  however,  badly  transcribed.  The  first  and  second 
mentioned  may  be  the  same  MS.  The  original 
MS.  was  finished  July  31,  1437,  in  the  prison  for 
debtors,  and  when  Oennini  was  about  80  years  of 
age.  Cennini  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  he  was  apprenticed  to  An* 
gelo  Gaddi  in  1375  at  the  latest,  as  he  was  with 
•Gaddi  twelve  years,  and  Gaddi  died  in  1387. 
:Su{^posing  Cennino  to  have  been  bom  therefore 
about  1360,  his  book  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  give  us  the 
practice  of  that  period.  In  this  work  Cennino  treats 
of  the  rudim^ts  of  design ;  colouring ;  materials 
and  their  use :  on  the  preparation  of  colours,  their 
nature  and  origin ;  and  on  tools :  on  fresco  painting, 
on  distemper  on  walls,  and  on  perspective :  on  oil- 
painting  with  oil  thickened  in  the  sun ;  on  gilding  : 
on  distemper  (goazzo)  for  panels  and  canvasses,  and 
on  the  method  of  prepwng  grounds ;  on  gilding, 
varnishing,  and  illuminating  parchments :  and  on 
taking  casts  from  the  life,  ^c.*" 

Further,  may  be  mentioned,  Stamina,  Dello 
Fiorentino,  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  Spinello  Aretino, 
and  his  son  Parri  Spinelli,  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  and 
his  son  Neri,  and  Giovanni  di  Nicolo  of  Pisa,  who 

**  There  is  an  English  translalion  of  this  interesting  work 
by  Mrs.  M&rriileld,*  Cennino  Cennini's  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing/ 8yo.  London,  1844. 
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all  painted  more  or  less  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  as 
did  likewise  all  the  artists  of  Tuscany,  until  a  better 
taste  was  spread  by  the  works  of  Masaccio. 

During  the  progress  of  painting  in  Tuscany,  it 
was  making  nearly  equal  advancement  in  Umbria, 
in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Painting  was  first  developed  in  the  Roman  state  in 
the  cities  of  Umbria,  Gubbio,  Fabriano,  Maselica, 
Borgo  San  Sepulcro,  Urbino,  Assisi,  and  other 
places.  The  influence,  however,  of  the  Udibriaa 
school,  as  the  early  painting  of  these  dktriets  is 
termed,  was  extended  not  only  over  Romagna,  but 
likewise  over  Tuscany.  The  early  Florentine  and 
Umbrian  schools  are  not  so  different  from  each 
other  that  they  can  be  considered  as  distinct  when 
compared  with  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome 
during  the  great  ages  of  art.  The  decorations  of 
San  Francesco  at  Assisi  were  the  joint  productions 
of  Umbrian  and  Florentine  painters,  and  many 
painters  of  the  schools  of  Florence,  Umbria,  and 
Siena  had  common  masters. 

Of  the  early  mastel^  of  the  Roman  school  Fietro 
Cavallini,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  assistant 
of  Giotto  while  in  Rome,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
He  was  painter,  architect,  and  worker  in  mosaic. 
He  executed  many  works  at  Rome  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  none  of 
his  paintings  there  now  remain :  some  of  his  mosaics 
however  are  still  preserved.  Cavallini  painted  also 
several  frescoes  at  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  atAssisi, 
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some  of  which  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  pre- 
servation. A  Crucifixion^  in  the  church  of  Assisi, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  these  works ;  it  contains  a 
crowd  of  figures,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback, 
and  dressed  in  great  variety  of  costume ;  angels  are 
seen  in  the  sky,  which  is  of  a  deep  bright  blue. 
Considering  the  few  examples  which  Cavallini  can 
have  had  to  assist  him  in  this  composition,  it  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
perspective,  and  the  angular  and  occasionally  dis- 
torted design  of  Che  figures.  The  heads  are  infe- 
rior to  Giotto's,  but  have  still  considerable  charac- 
ter and  expression.  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
older  painter  than  Giotto ;  he  died  in  1344  accord- 
ing to  Manni  and  Lanzi;  Yasari  states  that  he 
was  eighty-five  when  he  died,  which  places  his  birth 
in  1259,  seventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Giotto/ 
The  arts  made  much  more  rapid  progress  at 

*  Vertue  supposed  that  Cavallini  was  the  architect  of  the 
crosses  which  were  erected  to  Queen  Eleanor^  and  of  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
But,  according  to  the  dates  mentioned  above,  Cavallini  can 
have  been  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  tomb  was 
finished;  1279  or  1280,  according  to  the  inscription.  How- 
ever, where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  no  dates  can  be 
relied  on,  and  Cavallini  may  possibly  have  been  the  Petms 
Romanus  Civis  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb. 
Wflilpole  adopts  the  supposition,  and  concludes  that  Cavallini 
returned  to  England  with  the  Abbot  Ware,  who  was  elected 
in  1260,  and  went  shortly  afterwards  to  Borne  to  receive 
consecration  from  Urban  IV.  (1261-64.)  Between  1261  and 
1279,  however,  is  a  long  interval.  (*  Anecdotes  of  Painting,* 
&Cn  vol.  i.  p.  29.) 
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Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  again  became  the  seat  of  the  Papal  govern* 
ment,  after  the  long  absence  of  the  Popes  at  Avi* 
gnon.  Though  spiritual  lords,  the  Ponti£&  of  Rome 
required  their  terrestrial  palaces  as  well  as  the 
temporal  princes  of  the  earth ;  and  distinguished 
artists  soon  became  numerous  in  Rome,  of  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Ottaviano  Martis,  and  GsNTiiiB 
j>A  Fabbiano,  a  painter  of  much  greater  fame. 

In  the  register  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  Gen« 
tile  is  styled  Egregius  magister  magistrorum.  He 
was  born  at  Fabriano  about  1370 ;  his  father  Niccolo 
instructed  him  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  and  Gritto  da  Fabriano  was  his  master  in 
painting.  In  1423  he  was  engaged  at  t)rvieto,  said 
in  the  same  year  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings  for  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Trinita  ; 
and  this  picture  is  now  one  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  early  schools  in  the  collection  of  the 
Academy  at  Florence.  Gentile  worked  also  with 
great  distinction  at  Venice :  the  Venetian  senate 
presented  him  with  the  patrician  toga,  and  granted 
him  a  pension  for  life  for  a  picture  of  the  naval 
victory  of  the  Venetians  over  Frederick  Barbarossa 
in  1177  ;  it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  damp  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  At  Rome  likewise 
he  executed  many  works,  but  they  have  all  perished. 
A  fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints 
Benedict  and  Joseph,  over  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Adimari,  led  Michelangelo  to  declare  this  painter's 
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style,  like  his  name,  Gentile,  He  taught  Jacopo 
Bellini  at  Venice,  and  that  painter's  son  Gentile 
was  named  after  Fabriano.  He  died  about  1450. 
Though  much  inferior  to  Masaccio  or  Fra  Gio- 
vanni Angelico,  Fabriano  was  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  artists  of  his  time,  and  went  fax  beyond 
Giotto  and  his  immediate  school.  He  was  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  his  art ;  he  left 
writings  on  the  mixing  of  colours  and  on  the  art 
of  drawing  lines ;  he  was  an  excellent  colourist. 

It  was  not  until  afler  the  time  of  Giotto,  who 
executed  some  works  in  Padua  and  Verona,  that 
there  were  any  distinguished  painters  in  the  Vene* 
tian  state.  The  historians  of  Venetian  art,  how- 
ever, date  the  commencement  of  modem  painting 
in  Venice  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  Doge 
Selvo  invited  some  Greek  mosaic-workers  to  Venice 
as  early  as  1070,  to  decorate  the  church  of  St. 
Mark.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians,  both  artists 
and  works  of  art  became  ordinary  objects  in  Venice. 
Among  the  works  of  art  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Venice  are  the  four  celebrated  bronze 
horses  of  St.  Mark,  which  are  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. Maestro  Paolo  of  Venice,  however,  is  the 
earliest  Venetian  painter  whose  time  is  known ;  an 
old  parchment  illuminated  by  him  bears  the  date  of 
1346.  There  is  not  space  in  the  proposed  limits  of 
this  sketch  to  enumerate  all  artists  that  are  recorded, 
of  many  of  whom  little  more  than  their  names 
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are  known,  as  Magister  Paulus,  Lorenzo  of  Venice, 
Niccolo  Semitecolo,  all  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  fifteenth  century  more  worthy  names  are 
recorded ;  and  the  early  Venetian  painters  of  this 
century  produced  many  admirably  coloured'  pic- 
tures as  regards  brilliancy  and  composition  of 
colour,  though  they  still  designed  with  great  stiff- 
ness, and  in  the  Gothic  taste.  The  small  island  of 
Murano  was  the  seat  of  the  new  school.  Quirico, 
Bernardino,  and  Andrea  da  Murano  were  its  found- 
ers ;  and  Luigi,  Giovanni,  and  -Antonio  Vivarini, 
its  earliest  supporters :  but  its  chief  ornaments  were 
Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  Vivarini  the  younger.  In 
the  Sala  delle  Antiche  Pitture,  in  the  Academy  at 
Venice,  there  are  many  of  the  works  of  these 
masters,  and  they  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Bellini.  Th^  first  oil  picture,  according  to  Zanetti, 
that  was  painted  in  Venice,  was  executed  by  Bar- 
tolomeo Vivarini  in  1473 ;  and  it  is  still  preserved 
in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice.'' 

There  was  nothing  definite  or  finite  in  the  style 

of  this  period  from  Cimabue  to  Masaccio ;  it   was 

essentially  one  of  transition  or  passage,  alid  did  not 

even  attain  to  a  decided  comprehension  either  of 

the  crudest  principles  of  objective  representation 

or  of  the  simplest  rules  of  dramatic  composition. 

^  After  the  editions  of  Vasari  already  quoted  the  most 
useful  works  for  this  period  of  the  history  of  art  are: 
Ramohr,  *  Italienische  Forschungen  ;'  Baldinucci,  *  Nolizie 
dei  Professori  del  Disegno  da  Cimabue  in  quV  &c. ;  and 
Lanzi,  *  Storia  Pittorica  dell'  Italia.* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF    INDIVIDUALITY  OF  FORM  ; 
MASACCIO  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

In  the  iifleenth  century,  when  the  rule  of  the  Medici 
was  established  in  Florence,  and  that  city  gradually 
extended  its  power  over  the  neighbouring  territories, 
it  became  the  capital  of  Tuscany  in  Art,  as  well  as 
in  matters  of  state.  With  the  rise  of  Florence,  the 
importance  of  Siena  and  Pisa  gradually  declined, 
and  the  history  of  the  school  of  Florence  is  the 
history  of  painting  in  Tuscany  from  this  period. 
This  was  not,  however,  a  mere  political  distinction : 
through  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  a  few  indivi- 
dual painters,  Florence  was  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  fifteenth  century  justly  distinguished  above 
all  other  cities  of  Europe,  for  the  great  progress  it 
made  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  vigour  of  capitals  is  owing 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  capitals ;  for,  as  such, 
they  afford  a  greater*  field  for  enterprise,  and  cause 
a  concentration  of  ability  within  their  precincts. 
This  was  the  case  with  Florence :  for,  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  various  epochs  of  Art  in  Florence 
and  Tuscany,  not  one  was  a  Florentine.  Giotto 
(1276-1336)  was  of  Vespignano;  Masaccio(1402- 

id 
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'/I  I  144Z),  of  San  Giovanni ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452- 
1519),  of  Vinci ;  Michelangelo  (1474-1564),  of 
Casteir  Oapiese ;  Ludovico  Card!  (1559-1613), 
of  Cigoli;  and  Pietro  Berrettini  (1596-1669),  of 
Gortona.  To  return  to  the  present  period.  The 
improvements  which  took  place  in  painting  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  of  the 
first  importance ;  one  of  these,  which  was  indeed 
essentiid  to  the  more  important  development  <^ 
Ibrm  which  immediately  followed  it,  was  the  cul- 
tivation of  Penpective :  the  chief  promoters  of 
this  science  were  Pietro  della  Francesca  and  Paolo 
Uccello ;  the  latter  almost  neglected  every  other 
department  of  art  for  this  one  study,  and  all  his 
principal  works  were  to  exemplify  its  value.  There 
is  in  the  first  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  a 
picture  of  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  by  Uccello,  in 
which  the  foreshortening  of  the  figure  of  Noah  is 
managed  with  great  mastery  and  efiect.  Vasari 
says  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  paint- 
ers had  he  bestowed  as  much  labour  upon  men  and 
animals  as  he  did  upon  Perspective.  He  was  very 
fond  of  painting  animals,  and  particularly  birds, 
whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Uccello.  He  died, 
according  to  Vasari,  in  1432,  aged  eighty-three. 

Piero  della  Francesca  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  reduced  perspective  to  a  practical  system. 
His  theoretical  knowledge  also  of  perspective  seems 
to  have  been  considerable ;  and  he  was,  according 
to  Vafari,  one  of  the  best  geometricians  of  his  time? 
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he  wrote  several  treatises  od  these  subjects,  some  of 
whi&h  are  still  preserved  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro^ 
his  native  place.  He  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  i^d  upwards  of  eighty.* 

Another  essential  to  art,  which  was  wanting  in 
the  school  of  Giotto,  was  a  proper  understanding 
of  light  and  shade.  This  was  in  a  great  degree 
supplied  by  Masolino  da  Panicale,  who  executed 
some  excellent  works  fbr  the  period  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Pietro  in  the  church  del  Carmine  at  Flo- 
renee.  Masolino  is  not  less  distinguished  for  having 
been  the  master  of  the  celebrated  Masaccio,  who, 
if  such  a  distinction  can  be  claimed  for  an  individual 
artist,  deserves,  more  than  any  other,  the  title  of 
the  father  of  modern  painting.  The  style  of 
Masaccio  was,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  used  by  Yasari,  tnodem  ;  that  is,  his  com- 
position was  dramatic,  his  forms  and  diaracter 
^ere  individual,  and,  in  the  more  external  qualities 
of  art,  his  representations  were  natural :  this  can* 
*iiot  be  said  of  any  previous  painter.    The  labours 

a  Some  of  Piero'g  writings  were,  according  to  Vasftri« 
dishonestly  published  by  his  pupil  Fra  Luca  dal  Borgo, 
or  Laca  Pacciolo,  as  his  own ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  is  doubted.  Luca  has  written  no^ork  on  per- 
spective :  his  works  are,  *  Summa  ArithmeticsB ;' '  La  Divina 
Prc^rzione,'  with  figures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and 
*  Interpretazione  di  Euclide/  Where  Luca  speaks  of  per- 
spective, he  notices  Piero  della  Francesca'as  el  monarca  de 
la  pintnra.  A  Lift  of  Piero  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1S95,  by  Oherardi  DragomsiinL 
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alone,  however,  of  Masaccio's  predecesfiors  rendered 
Masaccio's  art  possible.  That  many  of  the  painters 
who  preceded  him  had  great  ability  even  for  any 
period,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  certain  also  that  they 
had  recourse  to  the  study  of  nature — a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  mere  study  of  nature,  without  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  select  for  imitation,  will  not 
lead  to  the  production  of  fine  forms.  Although 
beautiful  forms  are  occasionally  visible  in  the  works 
of  the  early  painters,  these  must  be  attributed 
more  to  the  accident  of  the  model,  than  be  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  choice ;  for  we  occasionally 
find  the  finest  parts  associated  with  the  most  &tal 
conventionalisms,  and  defective  development  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  figure ;  proving  the  total 
absence  of  any  ruling  judgment,  or  select  standard 
of  form.  In  Art  there  is  often  the  will  without 
the  faculty ;  education  and  convention,  if  founded 
on  ersor  or  prejudice,  preclude  the  power  of 
viewing  nature  correctly.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
sometimes  find  the  most  beautiful  parts  associated ' 
with  others  so  inferior,  that,  from  the  juxta- 
position, the  whole  appears  a  deformity.  This 
defect  may,  however,  partly  arise  from  an  error  of 
an  opposite^  character,  from  a  too  strict  adherence 
to  an  individual  model,  as  well  as  from  only  an 
occasional  resort  to  the  model,  or  only  a  partial 
attention  to  it.  It  appears  therefore  that  even  a 
strict  attention  to  nature  will  not  exempt  us  from 
the  error  of  ugliness  or  deformity,  without  some 
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standard  by  which  to  guide  our  labours — a,  standard 
which  experience  has  shown  us  it  would  require 
centuries  to  attain  from  an  unassisted  study  of 
nature  alone,  on  account  of  the  infinite  varieties  of 
form  in  the  individual.  This  standard  had,  how- 
ever, in  Masaccio's  time,  already  existed  for  ages, 
in  the  works  of  ancient  sculpture ;  and  it  required 
only  the  master  mind  to  appreciate  and  appropriate 
it ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  do  this  efficiently 
constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  Masaccio,  who  further 
appropriated  all  the  excellences  of  his  immediate 
predecessors. 

ToMMASO  GuiDi,  commonly  called  Masaccio 
(which  in  the  complete  form  is  Tommasaccio, 
and  means  Slovenly  Thomas),  was  born  at  San 
Giovanni  in  the  Yaldarno,  in  1402,  and  while 
still  a  youth  became  the  pupil  of  Masolino  da 
Fanicale,  who  was  employed  until  his  death,  about 
1420,  or  earlier,  on  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  in 
the  church  del  Carmine  at  Florence.  This  series 
was  continued  by  Masaccio  after  the  death  of 
Masolino,  but  probably  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
years,  as  Masaccio  can  have  been  little  more  than 
a  boy  at  Masolino's  death.  Several  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  however,  were  painted 
before  1430 ;  this  is  evident  from  several  incidents 
connected  with  the  life  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who 
was  a  brother  of  this  convent,  and  left  it  in  that 
year  an  accomplished  painter;  and  he  acquired 
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his  art  from   Masaccio's  works  painted   in  this 
convent.^ 

Masaccio's  paintings  of  tlie  Brancacci  chapel 
were — the  Bxpubion  from  Paradise ;  the  Tribute- 
money  ;  Peter  baptizing  the  People,  in  which  is 
the  celebrated  naked  boy  trembling  with  cold ;  the 
Blind  and  the  Lame  cured  by  the  Shadow  of  Peter ; 
the  Death  of  Ananias ;  and  the  story  of  Simon 
Mg^us,  and  Peter  and  Paul  restoring  a  Youth  to 
Life.  The  other  frescoes  were  executed  by  Maso- 
lino,  and  Filippino  Lippi,  \he  son  of  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,®  to  whom  the  celebrated  figure  of  St.  Paul 
there  is  now  attributed :  this  figure  was  ad(^ted  by 
Eaphael  in  the  cartoon  of  Paul  Preaching.  Filip- 
pino painted  also  the  Consecration  of  the  Church 
of  the  Carmine,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent. 

Some  writers  have  observed  a  difierence  in  style 
in  these  paintings ;  the  characteristics  of  Masaccio 
are  much  less  developed  in  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise  and  in  the  Tribute-money,  than  in  the 

^  See  the  author^s  article  on  Lippi  in  the  '  Supplement  to 
the  Penny  CyclopaBdia.* 

*^  There  is  a  ground-plan  of  the  chapel,  with  a  scheme  of 
the  frescoes,  in  Kogler's  *  Hand-book  of  Painting/  translation, 
p.  106.  The  works  of  this  chapel  fortunately  escaped  the 
general  destruction  when  the  convent  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  1771.  They  are  all  engraved  by  Lasinio,  in  his  collec- 
tion of  engravings  after  the  old  Florentine  Painters.  S<»ne 
of  the  heads  are  engraved  by  Patch  in  his '  Masaocio,  sua 
Vita  e  Collezione  di  24  Teste ;'  and  some  of  the  paintings 
by  Piroli.  Parts  also  are  given  in  the'Etruria  Pittrice;* 
and  in  othor  works. 
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Restoring:  a  Dead  Youth  to  Life,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  last  work  of  the  series.  The  former  were 
doubtless  painted,  with  the  Consecration  of  this 
church,  during  Lippi's  residence  in  the  convent ; 
the  last,  after  Masaccio's  return  from  Home,  and 
after  the  recal  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  to  Florence, 
the  period  to  which  Yasari  erroneously  assigns  all 
the  paintings.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  recalled  in 
1434. 

The  pupilage  of  Filippo  to  Masaccio,  or  to  his 
works,  which  is  in  this  case  of  equal  moment, 
decides  the  earlier  period  in  which  Masaccio  was 
employed  in  this  church.  The  Consecration  of 
the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  painted  in  the  cloister, 
was  executed  before  Fil^po  Lippi  left  the  convent, 
because  Filippo  painted  his  picture  of  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Rules  of  the  Carmelites  by  the 
side  of  it ;  and  Filippo  left  the  convent  when  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old :  he  left  therefore,  at 
latest,  in  the  year  1430,  his  eighteenth  year,  for  he 
was  born  in  1412.  In  1430  Masaccio  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old  ;  and  he  had  by  this  time  doubtless 
executed  all  the  cruder  or  less  mature  works  of  the 
Brancacci  chapel.  The  resuscitation  of  the  boy, 
which  he  left  incomplete,  and  probably  other 
portions,  were  painted  subsequently  to  his  visit  to 
Rome,  after  1434.  He  died  suddenly,  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned,  in  1443 ;  and 
the  last-mentioned  painting  was  completed  many 
years  afterwards  by  Filippino  Lippi. 
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Masaccio  introduced  his  own  portrait  into  the 
picture  of  the  Tribute-money,  and  he  is  there 
represented  as  a  young  man,  which  he  must  have 
been  when  the  first  works  in  that  chapel  were 
painted,  according  to  the  above  suggestion  of  the 
two  periods  in  which  they  were  executed.  The 
fiict  of  some  of  them  having  been  executed  when 
Fra  Filippo  was  a  boy  and  in  the  Convent  del 
Carmine  (1420-30)  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  commentators  on  the  time  and 
character  of  these  frescoes,  which  it  would  appear 
from  this  feet  were  continued  by  Masaccio  as  early 
probably  as  1425,  ten  years  earlier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  which,  as  already  observed,  like- 
wise accounts  for  their  difference  of  style,  as  the 
last  works  painted  by  him  in  the  chapel  were 
executed  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  later. 

The  Brancacci  chapel  was  till  the  time  of  Raphael, 
nearly  a  century,  the  school  of  all  the  great  painters 
of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael 
included.  In  it  Masaccio  introduced  a  style  of 
composition  and  design,  which  until  the  appearance 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo  experienced 
no  material  change.  Da  Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo  enlarged  only  upon  Masaccio's  style ;  Michel- 
angelo invented  a  style  of  design  of  his  own,  but 
he  outlived  it ;  while  the  style  of  Masaccio, 
expanded  to  its  utmost,  still  survived  in  the  works 
of  Raphael  and  the  great  painters  of  the  Roman 
school,  not  because  it  was  Masaccio's,  but  simply 
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because  it  was  true.  The  great  improvement  in 
design,  however,  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
works  of  Masaccio  was  not  entirely  due  to  him  $ 
for  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  had  made  great 
advancement  in  sculpture ;  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
and  Yittore  Pisanello,  with  whom  Masaccio  became 
acquainted  at  Home,  had  made  great  improvements 
upon  the  Giottesque  school  of  painting. 

The  most  able  contemporaries  of  Masaccio,  and 
those  whose  works  contributed  most  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  school  of  art,  were  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  commonly  called  Fra  Ange- 
lico,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  Fra  Filippo,  and  his  son 
Filippino  already  noticed. 

Fba  Angelico  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
for  any  external  quality  of  art,  as  for  the  h^h 
religious  sentiment  of  his  works.  His  name  was 
Giovanni  Guido ;  he  was  bom  in  Mugello  in  1387, 
and  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Predicants  at 
Fiesole  in  1409.  His  elder  brother  Benedictus 
Petri  de  Mugello,  an  illuminator  of  MSS.,  appears 
to  have  been  Giovanni's  instructor,  and  Giovanni 
himself  executed  many  illuminations  of  MSS.  His 
principal  works  are  some  frescoes  in  the  churches 
of  Florence,  and  especially  in  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  where  he  painted  the  history  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ*  He  painted  also  others  for  Niccolo  Y. 
at  Home,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the 
Yatican. 

The  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  Niccolo  Y.  are 
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iktill  ia  a  good  sitate  of  proservadon.  They  were 
neglected  for  about  two  centuries,  owing  to  the 
low  of  the  key  of  the  chapel,  and  were  almost 
fbrgotteu.  Hirt,  of  Berlin,  first  drew  the  public 
attention  to  them :  they  are  now  well  known  in 
prints.^  They  represent  subjects  from  the  lives  of 
Saints  Ste&no  and  Lorenzo,  with  their  martyr- 
doms ;  the  evangelists,  and  the  principal  fiithers 
and  doctors  of  the  church. 

These  works,  and  the  frescoes  by  Fra  Giovanni 
in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  are 
chiefly  distinguished  for  their  purely  religious 
sentiment :  as  works  of  pictorial  art  merely,  they 
belong  rather  to  the  school  which  preceded  Masac- 
cio,  as  in  point  of  time  Fra  Giovanni  himself  does 
likewise,  for,  though  he  survived,  he  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  Masaccio.  With  reference  to  their 
sentiment,  however,  his  productions  are  finished 
works,  and  have  not  been  surpassed  in  expression 
even  by  the  greatest  painters  of  any  subsequent 
period.  They  are  exclusively  religious  or  ecclesi- 
astical ;  they  breathe  the  purest  piety  and  humility, 
and  are  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  own  mind  and 
character,  not  acquired  or  imitated,  but  proceeding 
from  an  untutored  simplicity,  pure  nature.  The 
genuineness  of  his  sentiment  and  expression  was  so 

'  Giang^acomi,  *  Le  Pittare  della  Capella  di  Nicoolo  V. 
Opere  del  B.  Giov.  Ang.  da  Fiesole/  Rome,  1810.  See  also 
Platner  and  Bunsen,  *  Beschreibnng  der  Stadt  Rom/  and 
P'Aginoourt,  *Hi8taire  de  TArt  par  les  Maunmensy'  &^ 
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prominent,  that  his  works  became  in  a  great  degree, 
mediately  when  not  immediately,  the  type  of  cha- 
racter for  religious  art  to  his  own  and  to  subsequ^it 
generations.  His  execution  is  sometimes  extremely 
elaborate  and  beautiful,  especially  in  small  easel 
pictures,  in  distemper,  of  which  there  are  many 
good  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Florentine 
Academy. 

The  sincerity  of  his  sentiment  was  justified  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  life ;  he  was  commonly  known  as 
Fra  or  Beato  Angelico,  and  was  of  so  high  a  cha- 
racter as  to  be  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Florence 
by  Pope  Niccolo  Y.;  but  he  declined  the  d^nity, 
upon  the  plea  that  to  govern  or  to  lead  were  alike 
incompatible  with  his  nature.  He  recommended 
to  the  Pope,  Fra  Antonino,  a  brother  of  his  order, 
as  more  worthy  of  the  post.  This  monk  received 
the  appointment,  and  became  so  distinguished 
a  prelate  as  to  be  afterwards  canonized  by  Adrian 
VI. 

Fra  Giovanni  was  remarkably  methodic  in  his 
habits;  it  was  his  persuasion  that  whoever  would 
represent  the  works  of  Christ  must  be  with  Christ, 
and  he  accordingly  commenced  every  undertaking 
with  prayer,  and  invariably  carried  put  his  first  im- 
pression, treating  it  as  an  inspiration.  He  died  in 
1455. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  pupil  of  Fra  Giovanni, 
was  likewise  a  very  distinguished  painter  of  this 
period,  but  though  he  studied  the  works  of  Masaccio, 
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he  remamed  behind  him  in  design.  His  best  works 
are  those  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  he 
painted  twenty-four  frescoes,  covering  one  whole 
side  of  the  building.  He  commenced  in  1469,  and 
finished  in  1485,  and  was  paid  for  each  picture 
about  ten  ducats  (66  lire).  He  died  probably  in 
1485,  aged  about  eighty.  There  is  the  tomb  of 
Benozzo  in  the  Campo  Santo,  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  city  of  Pisa  in  the  year  1478.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  then  living,  from  the  inscription 
itself — "Hie  tumulus  est  Benotii  Florentini  qui 
proximo  has  pinxit  historias.  Hunc  sibi  Pisanorum 
donavit  humanitas,  mcccclxxviii."  (This  is  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  of  Florence,  who  painted  these 
nearest  histories.  The  gratitude  of  the  Pisans  gave 
it  to  him  in  1478.)  Yasari  therefore  was  in  error 
if  he  placed  the  death  of  Benozzo  in  1478  from  this 
authority. 

The  chief  merit  of  Fra  Fimppo  Lippi  was  in 
twiey  or  light  and  shade,  and  colour ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolomeo.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  painters  of  tlie  Revival  who  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  external  qualities,  and  cultivated  the 
sensuous  element  of  art.  This  quality,  as  a  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  his  works  frx)m  those  of  Fra 
Giovanni,  was  the  fiuthful  exponent  of  their  moral 
distinction  of  character.®  Fra  Filippo,  however, 
will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 

•  See  the  article  in  the  *  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
piedia,'  already  referred  to. 
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painters  of  the  Renaissance  of  art.  The  Academy 
of  Florence  contains  some  admirable  specimens  of 
his  easel  pictures:  the  best  of  his  frescoes  are  those 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Prato.'  He  executed  some 
works  also  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maigherita  at 
Frato,and  during  their  progress  in  1458  he  seduced 
and  carried  off  Lucrezia  Buti,  a  young  Florentine 
lady  who  was  being  educated  in  the  convent ;  Fi- 
lippo  was  then  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  was 
engaged  on  the  frescoes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prato 
from  1456  to  1464.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen,  one  of  these  compositions,  is  reckoned  Filippo's 
master-piece :  he  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  it, 
and  he  painted  that  of  Lucrezia  Buti,  says  Yasari, 
as  Herodias  in  one  of  the  scenes  from  the  Life  of 
John  the  Baptist,  forming  also  part  of  these  frescoes. 
Fra  Filippo  painted  a  few  pictures  in  what  is  termed 
in  oil;  he  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  painters  who 
adopted  this  new  method.  It  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Antonello  da  Messina  in  about  1450  or 
1455,  and  was  made  known  at  Florence  by  Domenico 
Yeneziano,  in  about  1455-60.  Andrea  Castag^ 
obtained  the  secret  from  Domenico,  and  is  said 
aflterwards  to  have  killed  him ;  apparently  in  the 
year  1463.^ 

'  '  Delle  Pitture  di  Fra  Filippo  lippi  ntl  ooio  delU  CM- 
tedrale  di  Prato,  e  de*  loro  restaori ;  relazione,  oomjMlata  dai 
Gt  F.  B.  (Canonico  Baldanzi),'  Prato,  1835. 

«  S«e  the  respective  articles  on  these  painters  in  the  *  Penny 
Cydopeedia '  and  its  <  Sapplement ;'  and  the  article  Hcbebt 
VAN  Etck  in  the  Supplement. 
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Fra  Fihppo  died  at  Spoleto  in  1469,  aged  fifty- 
seven.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
relations  of  Lucrezia  Buti;  but  this  is,  however, 
probably  a  mere  report*  The  relation&of  Lucrezia 
could  do  her  little  service  by  poisoning  Filippo, 
whom  she  evidently  loved ;  there  was  also  an  inter- 
val of  about  eleven  years  between  her  abduction 
and  his  death.  Their  son  Filtppino  was  in  his 
tenth  year  when  Filippo  died. 

FiuppiNO  LiPFi  painted  much  in  the  style  of 
his  £ither,  and  carried  the  excellences  for  which 
Filippo  was  distinguished  still  further.  His  master- 
piece is  perhaps  Peter  aud  Paul  accused  before 
Nero,  with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine. 
Filippino  died  in  1505,  aged  forty *five. 

Other  celebrated  Florentine  painters  of  this 
period  were  Andrea  del  Castagno,  called  the  Infa»* 
mous  (on  account  of  his  reputed  assassination  of 
Domenico  Yeneziauo),  Sandro  Botticelli,  Rafiaelino 
del  Garbo,  Domenico  del  Ghirlandaio,  Cosimo 
Roselli,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo, 
Andrea  y^rocchio,and  Luca  Signorelliof  Cortona.^ 

Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  the  pupil  of  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who 
btudied  the  dead  subject  for  the  purposes  of  design.* 
He  died  about  1500. 

^  See  the  respective  notices  on  some  of  these  painters  in  the 
*  Penny  Cyclopedia '  and  *  Snpplement.' 

^  See  his  St.  Sebaitian  in  Lastri's  *  Etruria  Pittrice/ 
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LucA  SiONORELLi  of  CSortona  b  one  of  those 
artists  whose  works  contributed  most  towaacb  the 
great  sera  of  art  which  immediately  followed  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  borfi*  at 
Cortona  in  1439,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Piero 
della  Francesca.  His  most  celebrated  works  are 
the  frescoes  in  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto.'^ 
They  represent  the  history  of  Antichrist,  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Dead,  Hell,  and  Paradise.  '^  The 
usual  biblical  and  theological  subjects/'  says  Mr* 
Eastlake,^  '^  which  appear  to  have  been  authorized 
during  the  middle  ages,  were  adopted  by  the  great 
painters,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of  superior 
treatment.  These  illustrations  existed  originally 
in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  when  wood-engraving 
was  invented,  the  same  subjects,  and  sometimes  pre- 
cisely the  same  designs,  were  repeated.  The  wild 
mystery  called  the  History  of  Antichrist  may  per- 
haps be  less  ancient,  or,  being  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  may  have  been  less  known  among  the  Italian 
and  German  painters  than  the  usual  Scriptural  and 
l^endary  subjects.  The  block-book '  Der  Entkrist,' 
printed  about  1470,  was  not,  however,  the  first  that 
added  this  series  of  representations  to  those  in  gene- 
ral use ;  since  a  similar  work,  the  Historia  SancU 
Johannis  EvangdisUSj  ejusque  Visionis  ApoaUyp^ 
ticcBy  appeared  more  than  twenty  years  earlier. 
Luca  Signorelli  appears  to  have  adopted  his  gene- 

^  Delia  Valle,  •  Storiadel  Duomod'Orvieto,*  Rome,  1791. 
'  Kngler,  *  Handbook  of  Painting/  p.  127>  note. 
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ral  inventions  at  Orvieto  from  these  or  similar 
sources."  The  painting  of  this  chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Brizzio  was  commenced  in  1447  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  who  painted  only  a  part 
of  the  ceiling.  The  frescoes  were  continued  by 
Luca  Signorelli  in  1499:  his  contract  is  dated  April 
5  of  that  year.  He  undertook  the  completion  of 
the  ceiling  for  two  hundred  ducats,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  walls  for  six  hundred  ducats,  besides  free 
lodging,  and  two  measures  of  wine,  with  two 
quarters  of  corn  every  month.  The  ceiling  was 
finished  in  1500,  and  the  amount  of  remuneration 
for  the  rest  of  the  chapel  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
good  conjecture  as  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
As  the  ceiling  therefore  occupied  one  season,  the 
rest  may  have  occupied  three,  which  would  bring 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  at  the  latest  down  to 
1503,  which  is  only  three  years  before  Michelangelo 
exhibited  at  Florence  his  celebrated  design  known 
as  the  '^  Cartoon  of  Pisa :"  and  such  is  the  vigour 
and  boldness  displayed  in  these  works,  in  invention, 
in  the  drawing  of  the  naked  figure  and  in  foreshort- 
ening, that  Yasari  and  many  others  have  indicated 
Signorelli  as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Michel- 
angelo. Yasari  says  that  Michelangelo  always  ex- 
pressed high  admiration  for  the  works  of  Signorelli, 
and  observes  that  all  may  see  that  he  made  use  of 
the  inventions  of  Luca  in  his  great  work  of  the 
Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome,  espe- 

K 
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cially  in  the  forms  of  the  angels  and  demons  and  in 
the  arrangement. 

Luca  Signorelli  died  in  1521  at  Arezzo,  whither 
he  had  retired  in  his  old  age,  and  where  he  lived, 
says  Yasari,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  nobleman 
than  an  artist. 

Though  the  school  of  Florence  took  a  decided 
lead  in  matters  of  art  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Rome,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna  were 
not  unworthy  competitors  for  fame. 

At  Rome,  Pietbo  Vanucci,  commonly  called 
Ferugino,  from  Perugia,  near  which  place  he  was 
born  in  1446,  enjoyed  a  very  distinguished  name, 
but  it  was  to  the  Florentine  painters  that  he  owed 
much  of  the  excellence  of  his  works.  Whether  he 
was  the  pupil  of  Yerocchio  or  not,  he  had  during 
his  residence  in  Florence  the  example  of  the  noble 
works  of  Fra  Giovanni  and  of  the  Brancacci  chapel ; 
and  no  painter,  even  of  ordinary  ability,  could  at 
that  time  have  beheld  such  works  without  being 
incited  to  emulation  and  improved  by  them.  His 
taste,  however,  in  design  was  always  mean  or  little ; 
his  forms  were  dry  and  meagre  when  correct,  and 
his  draperies,  extremely  stiff  and  formal.  His  com- 
position was  mere  symmetrical  arrangement;  his 
figures,  however,  often  show  a  graceful  delicacy 
of  attitude  and  motion,  and  a  softness  and  sim- 
plicity of  expression  unequalled  by  any  of  his 
immediate  contemporaries;  in  colouring  he  was 
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sometimes  brilliant  and   harmonious.      He  died 
in  1524. 

Perugino's  greatest  glory  is  that  of  having  been 
the  master  of  Raphael.  He  had  many  other  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  as  Bernardino  Pinturicchio, 
Andrea  Luigi  of  Assisi,  called  L'Ingegno  on 
account  of  his  great  abilities ;  Domenico  and  his 
son  Orazio  di  Paris  Alfani,  Eusebio  da  San  Greorgio, 
Giannicola  da  Perugia,  Lo  Spagna^  Berto  di  Gio- 
vanni, Sinibaldo  da  Perugia,  Adone  Doni  of  Assisi, 
and  Palmerini  of  Urbino.  No  pupils  ever  imitated 
their  master  so  closely  as  did  those  of  Perugino. 
Raphael  himself,  before  his  visit  to  Florence  and 
acquaintance  with  Fra  Bartolomeo,  painted  com- 
pletely in  his  style.  Jacopo  Pacchiarotto  of  Siena 
is  frequently  accounted  among  the  scholars  of 
Perugino,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  pupil- 
age. Pacchiarotto  surpassed  Perugino  in  perhaps 
every  respect,  though  he  painted  much  in  the  same 
style. 

The  same  fault  in  design  and  composition  which 
has  been  found  with  Perugino  and  his  school, 
characterized  also  the  works  of  the  Bellini,  the  most 
distinguished  contemporary  painters  of  Venice. 

Giovanni  Bellini  was  born  at  Venice  in  1426, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Jacopo  Bellini. 
According  to  Ridolfi,*"  his  style  was  an  aggr^;ate 
of  all  the  excellences  of  painting  of  his  time.    And 

"™  *  Le  Maraviglie  dell'  Arte,  owero  le  Vite  degli  Uliistri 
Pittori  Veneti,  e  dello  Stato/  4to.  Venioe,  1648. 
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Lanzt  finds  only  a  hardness  of  outline,  which  pre- 
vents his  works  from  being  a  just  representative  of 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  cinque" 
cento  style.  His  best  works  are  in  oil,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Madonnas  and  portraits.  Antonello  of 
Messina,  who  had  learnt  oil-painting  of  J.  Van 
£yck,  settled  in  Venice  about  1470,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  oil-painting  was  still  unknown 
there  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been  practised  at  least 
ten  years  by  the  Florentines. 

Bidolfi  tells  the  improbable  story,  that  Giovanni 
Bellini,  being  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  Anto- 
nello's  pictures,  disguised  himself  as  a  Venetian 
cavaliere,  sat  to  Antonello  for  his  portrait,  and  by 
watching  his  ptocess,  discovered  the  secret  of  oil- 
painting.  Giovanni's  colouring  is  always  brilliant, 
and  his  works  are  highly  finished ;  but  his  drawing 
is  generally  very  hard  and  dry.  However,  unlike 
most  painters,  he  improved  as  he  grew  old,  and 
condescended  to  borrow  beauties  from  much  younger 
masters:  he  endeavoured  in  his  later  works  to 
imitate  the  design  and  colouring  of  his  own  pupil, 
Giorgione.  He  painted  until  1516.  in  which  year 
he  died,  aged  ninety,  on  the  29th  of  November." 

Bellini's  celebrated  pictures,  described  by  Vasari, 
which  he  painted  in  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio, 
in  the  ducal  palace  of  Venice,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1576.     He  was  assisted  in  these  works  by 

»  Cadoria.  *  Dello  Amore  ai  Veneziani  di  Tiziano  Vecellio,* 
Venice,  1833. 
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his  elder  brother,  Gentile  Bellini,  and  Luigi  Viva- 
rini  the  younger. 

GentiijE  Bellini,  so  named  after  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  his  Other's  master,  was  also  a  distinguished 
painter,  though  very  inferior  to  Giovanni.  He  wa» 
sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to  Constantinople, 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mahomet  II.,  and  execute 
some  other  works  for  that  Sultan,  who  had  sent  to 
Venice  for  a  painter.  Gentile  had  a  lesson  in 
objective  truth  of  imitation,  from  the  Sultan,  during 
his  stay  in  Constantinople,  which  made  him  very 
anxious  to  terminate  his  visit  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  presented  the  Sultan  with  a  picture  of  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  eharger;  and  the  Sultan 
remarked  that  he  had  made  the  adhering  portion  of 
the  neck  project  firom  the  head,  which  he  c«id  wa» 
incorrect,  as  it  always  retired  close  to  the  head 
when  thb  was  separated  from  the  body :  and,  to 
show  the  painter  that  he  was  correct  in  what  he 
asserted,  he  had  the  head  of  a  slave  cut  off  for 
the  occasion,  establishing  his  criticism  by  terrible 
reality.  Gentile,  not  knowing  whether  he  himself 
might  not  perform  a  similarly  exemplary  part  in 
confirmation  of  some  other  statement  of  the  Sultan, 
took  his  departure  from  Constantinople  as  quickly 
as  decorum  would  admit."* 

ViTTOEB  Cabpaccio,  and  Mabco  Basaiti,  of 
the  Friuli,  were  worthy  rivals  of  Giovanni  BeUini^ 
Basaiti,  who  was  of  a  Greek  family,  was  apparently 

•  Pidoie.  1.1. 
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a  pupil  of  Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  He  was  in  colour, 
and  perhaps  in  other  respects,  superior  to  Bellini. 
He  was  superior  in  composition,  in  accessory  groups, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  background  and 
scene  generally.  He  was  still  living  in  1520,  and 
accordingly  most  likely  survived  Raphael ;  yet  to 
judge  from  his  works  one  would  suppose  a  century 
or  two  to  have  intervened  between  the  periods  of 
these  painters. 

Yittore  Carpaccio  painted  much  in  the  style  of 
his  contemporary  Basaiti,  and  gave  still  more 
attention  to  the  accessories  of  his  works,  and  intro- 
duced into  them,  more  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, the  ordinary  objects  and  incidents  of  life. 
He  likewise  survived  Raphael. 

The  following  painters  also,  of  the  numerous 
school  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  may  be  cursorily  men- 
tioned : — ^Bellin  Bellini,  Girolamo  Mocetto,  Nic- 
colo  Moreto,  Marco  Marziale,  Giambattista  Cima, 
Giovanni  Martini,  and  Martino  da  Udine,  or  Pelle* 
grino  di  San  DaniellO.  Other  painters  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  considerable  merit  were  Carlo 
Cima,  Yittore  Belliniano,  Giacopo  Montagnana ; 
and — more  modern  in  their  style,  Yincenzio  Catena, 
Cordegliaghi,  Francesco  Bissolo,  and  Girolamo  di 
Santa  Croce. 

At  Padua,  Francesco  Squarcione  spread  a 
taste  for  antique  art.  Squarcione's  school  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  Bellini,  in  that  it  made 
form  its  principal  aim.      This  school,  of  which 
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Andrea  Mantegna  is  the  great  exponent,  arose 
from  a  study  of  ancient  bassi-rilievi,  and  its  fault  is 
'  that  it  adhered  too  exclusively  to  its  models.  Squar- 
cione  had  perhaps  the  greatest  school  that  is  known 
in  the  whole  history  of  art ;  he  is  said  to  have  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  scholars:  he  was  called 
the  father  and  primo  maestro  of  painters.  His 
house  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Padua : 
and  his  museum  of  drawings  and  casts  from  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  was  the  most  extensive  and 
celebrated  of  its  time.  He  had  travelled  over  many 
parts  of  Greece,  and  all  over  Italy,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  drawings  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  art.  He  lived  in  great  affluence, 
and  divided  many  of  his  commissions  among  his 
scholars.  The  celebrated  Book  of  Anthems,  in  the 
church  of  the  Misericordia,  long  ascribed  to  Man- 
tegna, is  now  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
commissions  of  Squarcione,  executed  by  his  numerous 
scholars.  Squarcione  himself  appears  to  have  been 
more  engaged  in  teaching'  than  in  the  practice  of 
painting:  there  is  only  one  picture  at  F^ua  by 
him  that  is  known  ;  it  was  painted  for  the  Lazara 
family  in  1452;  it  represents  San  Girolamo  and 
other  saints,  and  is  conspicuous  for  good  colour, 
expression,  and  accurate  perspective.  Squarcione 
di^  in  1474,  aged  eighty.  He  must  by  his  nu- 
merous scholars  have  had  much  influence  in  the 
establishment  of  the  various  schools  of  the  north  of 
Italy.     His  three  most  distinguished  scholars,  and 
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the  heads  of  three  celebrated  schools,  are : — Jacopo 
Bellini,  of  the  Venetian  school ;  Marco  Zoppo,  one 
of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Bolognese  school : 
and  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Mantua. 

While  alluding  to  the  state  of  painting  in  the 
north  of  Italy  at  this  period,  tlie  following  masters 
also  are  deserving  of  mention : — Commend uno  of 
Bergamo,  Brandolin  Testorino,  and  Ottaviano  Bran- 
dino  of  Brescia ;  Yincenzio  Civerchino  at  Crema ; 
Ste&no  da  Zevio  or  Sibeto,  and  his  son  Yincenzio 
di  Stefano,  at  Yerona ;  where  also,  in  the  latter 
part,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  two  very 
distinguished  painters — Liberale,  the  pupil  of  Yin- 
cenzio di  Stefano,  and  Yittore  Pisanello,  celebrated 
as  an  animal  painter,  and  likewise  a  fiunous  medal- 
list Jacopo  Tintorello  and  Marcello  Figolino  of 
Yicenza  were  also  artists  of  great  merit  for  their 
period,  especially  the  latter,  who  excelled  in  chiar- 
oscuro and  perspective,  and  painted  with  great 
delicacy. 

AndreaMantegna,  the  greatest  painter  that  had 
appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy  up  to  his  time,  must 
be  notii^ed  more  particularly.  He  was  born  at 
Padua  in  1430,p  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  paint- 
ers whose  works  are  distinguished  for  a  full  and 
vigorous  development  of  form  ;  but,  as  already 
observed,  according  to  the  characteristic  of  the 

p  Brandolese,  *  Testimonianae  intomo  alia  Patavinita 
d'  Andrea  Mantegna/  Padova,  1805. 
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school  in  whieh  he  was  educated,  his  style  of  design 
is  too  exclusively  drawn  from  ancient  bassi'rilievi, 
and  his  compositions  have  much  the  character  of 
coloured  pieces  of  sculpture  in  low  relief.  His 
principal  works  extant  are  the  nine  cartoons  of  the 
Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar,  which  are  now  preserved 
at  Hampton  Court.  These  works  were  originally 
paiuted  for  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
about  the  year  1490,  after  Mantegna's  return  from 
Rome.  He  visited  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  VIII.  (1484-1491).  They  were  brought 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  pur- 
chased them,  with  mauy  other  pictures,  of  the 
Duke  Carlo.  They  are  painted  in  distemper,  on 
paper  stretched  on  canvas.** 

Mantegna  left  Squarcione,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  Jacopo  Bellini,  .whose  daughter  Nicoolosa  he 
married ;  he  was  therefore  the  brother-in-law  of 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
service  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga  in  1468,  and  to  have 
gone  to  Rome  in  1488,  from  whence  he  returned 
in  1490.     He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.' 

Mantegna  engraved  some  of  his  own  designs. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  painters  who  practised 
this  art,  which  was  discovered,  according  to   tJie 

1  They  were  engraved  in  wood  in  chiaroscuro  by  Andrea 
Andreaui  in  ]  599 ;  the  drawings  were  made  on  the  wood  by 
Bernardo  MalpizzL  There  are  also  several  later  sets  of 
prints  from  them  in  copper. 

'  Vasari,  *  Vite/  &c.,  and  the  Notes  to  Schom's  German 
ti'aublutiou. 
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eommon  account,  by  Masso-Finiguerra,  a  gold- 
smith and  niello-worker*  of  Florence,  in  the  year 
1452. 

It  appears  that  Finiguerra  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  sulphur  casts  from  his  niellos,  and  printing 
with  them  upon  damp  paper,  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  design.  This  process,  or  some  accident,  appears 
to  have  led  him  finally  to  print  with  the  niello 
itself;  and  a  small  design  engraved  by  him  in  silver, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pcuc  (Fix)  of  Maso- Finiguerra, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  first  print  that  was  so  produced. 
This,  curious  silver  plate  was  originally  engraved 
for!  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  it 
i^  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  only  known  impression 
from  the  original  niello  is  in  the  library  of  Paris ; 
it  is  dated  1452.  There  are  wood  engravings  of 
an  earlier  date. 

There  are  still  two  painters  of  great,  but  of  un- 
equal merit,  who,  though  they  survived  some  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  cinquecento  style,  or 
golden  age  of  painting,  belong,  from  the  character 
of  their  works,  to  the  qttattrocentisti,  or  to  the 
class  of  painters  whose  works  illustrate  th9,t  inter- 
mediate development  of  style,  sometimes  called  the 

•  Niello- work  means  literally  black  work.  Niello  (nt- 
gellum,  black)  is  the  name  of  the  black  composition  of  lead 
and  silver,  which  was  rubbed  into  the  design  engraved  cm 
the  metal  plate,  to  render  it  perfectly  visible. 
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AnticO'Modemo,  which  arose  after  the  time  of 
Masaccio,  and  characterized  the  whole  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  works 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

Francesco  Raibolini,  commonly  called  Fran* 
ciA,  from  the  nan>e  of  his  master  the  goldsmith, 
was  born  at  Bologna  about  1450.  He  must  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  painter  in  1490,  as  he  was 
then  employed  on  extensive  works  in  the  Palazzo 
Bentivoglio  at  Bologna.  Francia  was  originally  a 
goldsmith  and  a  die  and  niello  engraver,  and  he 
generally  signed  his  pictures  AurifeXj  jeweller; 
he  was,  however,  a  painter  by  profession  likewise, 
for  he  has  signed  himself  Pictor,  painter,  on  his 
jewellery.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
Lanzi  places  it  in  1533.  Malvasia  mentions  a 
picture  of  Saint  Sebastian  by  him,  which  bears  the 
date  1522,  and  another  work  of  the  year  1526. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calvi,  in  a  Life  of  Francia, 
speaks  of  a  MS.  document  in  which  he  found  the 
death  of  Francia  recorded  as  having  happened 
January  6, 1517-1518 ;  and  the  later  pictures  spoken 
of  by  Malvasia  are  now  accredited  to  the  son  of 
Francia.* 

Francia  died  suddenly,  according  to  Vasari, 
with  grief  at  seeing  himself  so  infinitely  surpassed 

t  J.  A.  Calvi,  *  Memorie  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  Fran- 
cesco Raibolini,  detto  il  Francia/  Bologna,  1812/  Passavant, 
*  liafaeWou  Urbino  und  sein  Vater  Giovanni  Santi,*  Leipzig, 
1839  ;  Schorn,  Translation  of  Vasari. 
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10  paintiDg  by  his  young  friend  Raphael.  Raphael 
had  consigned  to  Francia  the  picture  of  St.  Cecilia 
for  the  church  of  Sau  Giovanni  in  Monte  at  Bo- 
logna, requesting  him  to  repair  any  damage  that 
might  have  happened  to  it,  or  to  correct  it  if 
necessary,  and  to  superintend  the  placing  of  it  in . 
the  church.  Francia  placed  the  picture,  and  shortly 
afterwards  died ;  at  least  such  is  the  story,  and  his 
death  was  attributed  to  dejection  at  discovering  his 
own  inferiority.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  believe 
such  a  story ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  accounting 
for  the  death  of  Francia  in  any  remarkable  way ; 
he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  in  1517,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  death  happening  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  St.  Cecilia,  is  no  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  fact  of  its  happening  after  any 
other  event  which  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  St.  Cecilia,  according  to  Yasari,  arrived  in 
1518  at  Bologna;  but  if  it  did,  there  is  nothing  of 
that  superiority  in  it  to  cause  the^  painter  of  the 
altar-piece  in  the  National  Gallery  to  die  of  vexa- 
tion at  his  own  inferiority.  Yasari  is  apparently 
correct  about  the  time  of  Francia's  death,  though 
we  may  doubt  the  cause  assigned  by  him :  it  is  more 
probably  a  mere  coincidence.  January  1517,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mode  of  commencing  the  year 
with  the  month  of  Marcli,  would  be  January  1518 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  reckoning. 

The  works  of  Francia  are  the  most   perfect 
specimens  extant  of  the  antieO'tnodemo  {qteaitrOf 
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cento)  or  intermediate  style  of  painting  already 
described  above. 

The  other  painter  alluded  to  as  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  catalogue  of  great  masters  of  this 
orogressive  period  is  Giovanni  Antonio  d' Amato 
of  Naples,  where  he  was  born  in  1475,  and  he  lived 
there  to  the  ^e  of  eighty.  He  appears  to  have 
educated  himself,  and  to  have  formed  his  style  upon 
an  altar-piece  by  Perugino  in  the  Qtthedral  of 
Naples.  Naples^  however,  had  its  artists  of  dis- 
tinction previous  to  Amato.  Colantouio  del  Fiore, 
and  his  son-in-law  Antonio  Solario,  called  the 
Gypsy  (Lo  Zingaro),  both  eminent  qicattrocentisti, 
were  among  the  best  painters  of  the  fifteenth  c^- 
tury. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE  KE-ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PAINTING :  THE 
CINQUECENTO  SCHOOLS-CO-ORDINATE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  SENSUOUS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FLORENTINE   SCHOOL :    LEONARDO   DA  VINCI 
AND  MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  considered  the  attain* 
inent  of  individuality  of  form,  and  remarked  upon  the 
predominant  sentimental  character  of  the  works  of 
the  qtmltrocento  schools,  when  compared  with  their 
developmeqt  as  mere  works  of  formative  art.  In  this 
period  we  at  last  arrive  at  a  co-ordinate  development 
of  essence  and  form. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  individu- 
ality combined  with  an  ideal  selection  of  form, 
with  dramatic  composition,  and  with  local  colour, 
and  light  and  shade ;  in  which  combinations  we 
have  the  perfect  development  of  painting  in  its 
essential  priiiciples.  This  new  epoch  was  brought 
about  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti ;   but  the  works  of  Leo- 
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nardoand  Fra  Bartolomeoare  distinct  in  style  from 
those  of  Miclielauffelo.  The  works  of  Da  Vinci 
and  Bartolomeo  hold  a  middle  place  between  those 
of  the  quattrocentisti  and  the  perfect  dnquecetUo 
style  of  Michelangelo  and  Baphael.  The  same 
vi^ur  of  design,  however,  which  distingnishes  the 
works  of  the  latter,  distinguishes  in  nearly  an  equal 
d^ree  those  of  Da  Vinci  and  Bartolomeo  in  their 
principal  works ;  the  chief  difference  between  these 
masters  is  111  their  compositions.  In  light  and 
shade  the  last  two  named  were  superior. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  bom  at  Vinci,  in  the 
Val  d'Arno,  below  Florence,  in  1452.  His  father 
Pietro  da  Vinci  was  a  notary,  and  in  1484  notary 
to  the  Signory  of  Florence.  Leonardo  became  the 
pupil  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  who  was  at  first  ap-> 
parently  proud  of  his  young  pupil ;  but  when  Leo- 
nardo painted  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  (now  in  the  Florentine  Academy),  so 
superior  to  the  other  figures,  that  it  made  the  in- 
feriority of  Verocchio  apparent  to  all,  the  latter 
gave  up  painting  and  confined  himself  to  sculpture. 

Although  Leonardo  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
painting,  and  considered  it  his  '^eatest  accomplish- 
ment, he  found  time  for  many  other  studies :  ^  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  genius.  It  would 
be  almost  easier  to  say  what  he  was  not  than  yihsX 
he  was — he  appears  to  have  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  architecture,  engineering  civil  and 
military,  and  mechanics  generally,  botany,  aiiatoitiy. 
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mathematics,  and  astronomy  ^  and  he  was  likewise 
sculptor,  poet,  and  musician ;  he  was  also  one  of 
the  best  extempore  performers  on  the  lyre  of  his 
time.  He  himself  has  given  the  best  picture  of  his 
acquirements  in  his  letter  to  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
Duke  of  Milan,  whom  he  wrote  to,  offering  him  his 
services,  about  the  year  1483,  when  Leonardo  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  this  celebrated  letter : — 

**  Most  Illustrious  Signor, 

"  Having  seen  and  sufficiently  considered  the 
specimens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors 
and  makers  of  instruments  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing 
but  of  the  common  way  :  I  am  willing,  without  derogat- 
ing from  the  merit  of  another,  to  explain  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  secrets  that  I  possess  ;  and  I  hope  at  fit  oppor- 
tunities to  be  enabled  to  give  proofs  of  my  efficiency  in 
all  the  ibllowing  matters,  which  I  will  now  only 
briefly  mention. 

<'  1.  I  have  means  of  making  bridges  extremely  light 
and  portable,  both  for  the  pursuit  of  or  the  retreat 
from  an  enemy ;  and  others  that  shall  be  very  strong 
and  flre-proof,  and  easy  to  ^x  and  take  up  again.  And 
I  have  means  to  bum  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy. 

*'  2.  In  case  of  a  siege,  I  can  remove  the  water  from 
the  ditches ;  make  scaling  ladders  and  all  other  neces- 
sary instruments  for  such  an  expedition. 

**3.  If,  through  the  height  of  the  fortifications  or 
the  strength  of  the  position  of  any  place,  it  cannot  be 
effectually  bombarded,  I  have  means  of  destroying  anj 
such  fortress,  provided  it  be  not  built  upon  stone. 

^M.  I  can  also  make  bombs    most   convenient  and 
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portable,  which  shall  cause  great  coniiision  and  loss  to 
the  enemy. 

**  5.  I  can  arrive  at  any  (place?)  by  means  of 
excavations  and  crooked  and  narrow  ways  made  without 
any  noise,  even  where  it  is  required  to  pass  under  ditches 
or  a  river. 

*^  6. 1  can  also  ocMmtruct  covered  waggons  which 
shall  be  proof  against  any  force,  and  entering  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy  will  break  any  number  of  men, 
and  make  way  for  the  infantry  to  follow  without  hurt  or 
impediment. 

''  7.  I  can  also,  if  necessary,  make  bombs,  mortars, 
or  field-pieces  of  beautiful  and  useful  shapes,  quite  out 
of  the  common  method. 

*'  8.  If  bombs  cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  1  can  make 
crossbows,  ballistae,  and  other  most  efficient  instruments  ; 
indeed  1  can  construct  fit  machines  of  offence  for  any 
emergency  whatever. 

**  9.  For  naval  operations  also  I  can  construct  many 
instruments  both  of  offence  and  defence :  I  can  make 
vessels  that  shall  be  bomb-proof. 

**  10.  In  times  of  peace  I  think  I  can  as  well  as  any 
other  make  designs  of  buildings  for  public  or  for  private 
purposes ;  I  can  also  convey  water  from  one  place  to 
another. 

'*I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in 
marble,  in  bronze,  or  in  terra-cotta :  likewise  in  painting 
I  can  do  what  can  be  done,  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he 
who  he  may. 

^*  I  can  execute  the  bronze  horses  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  and  glory  of  your  illustrious  father  and.  the 
renowned  house  of  Sforza. 

'*  And  if  some  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to 
any  one  impracticable  and  impossible,  I  am  prepared 
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to  make  experiments  in  your  park,  or  in  any  other 
place  in  which  it  may  please  your  Excellency,  to  whom 
I  most  humbly  recommend  myself,"  &c. 

The  original  letter  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  :  like  all  the  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it 
is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  Duke  took  Leonardo  into  his  service,  at  a 
salary  of  500  scudi  per  annum.  No  good  reason  is 
given  for  Leonardo's  leaving  Florence ;  the  rejec- 
tion of  some  of  his  schemes  of  improvement  could 
scarcely  be  the  cause.  Among  his  propositions 
was  the  grand  scheme  of  converting  the  Amo  from 
Florence  to  Pisa  into  a  canaJ. 

Leonardo  established  an  Academy  of  the  Arts  at 
Milan  about  1485,  and  formed  a  numerous  school 
of  painters.  He  executed  several  pictures  for  Lu- 
dovico ;  the  most  celebrated,  however,  of  all  the 
pictures  he  produced  at  Milan  was  the  great  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  painted  in  the  refectory  of 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazzie. 

This  celebrated  picture  was  the  greatest  work 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  painting :  it  was  at 
least  commenced,  if  not  finished,  in  1497,  nine 
years  before  Michelangelo  drew  his  &mous  cartoon 
of  Pisa ;  eleven  years  before  Baphael  commenced 
the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican ;  and  fifteen  years  before 
the  completion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
by  Michelangelo. 

Leonardo  is  said  to  have  used  some  new  oil  me- 
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dium  of  his  own  in  painting  this  picture,  and  the 
vehicle  appears  to  have  been  a  bad  one,  for  the 
picture  had  almost  perished  within  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Many  copies  of  it,  however, 
were  made  before  this  time,  and  it  is  well  known 
from  the  prints  of  it  by  Frey,  Morghen,  Wagner, 
and  others. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  old  copies  is  that  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  London,  which  was  purchased 
on  the  Continent  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  This 
copy  is  painted  in  oil,  and  was  executed  about  1510 
by  Marco  d'Oggione  for  the  refectory  of  the  Cer- 
tosa  di  Pavia  ;  and  as  it  was  copied  when  the  origi- 
nal was  still  in  a  perfect  state,  the  now  almost  total 
decay  of  the  latter  renders  it  very  valuable.  The 
Cav.  Giuseppe  Bossi,  who  was  employed  in  1807 
by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  then  Viceroy  of  Italy,  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  picture  to  be  worked  in  mosaic, 
did  not  approve  of  the  copy  by  Oggione,  but  pre- 
ferred that  made  by  V&«pino  (Andrea  Bianchi), 
which  is  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan :  this 
copy  was,  however,  painted  in  1612,  upwards  of  a 
century  after  Oggione's,  and  when  the  original  was 
very  much  decayed. 

Marco  d'Oggione's  copy  must  be  a  better 
criterion  of  what  the  original  was,  than  the 
remains  of  the  original  itself,  which  was  restored 
and  much  painted  over  in  1 726  by  Michelangelo 
Bellotti,  an  obscure  Milane«^e  painter.  Lanzi 
says    there  was  nothing    of    the  original    work 
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remaining  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  besides 
the  heads  of  three  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  were 
very  indistinct.  All  subsequent  judgments,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  the  merits  of  Oggione's  copy 
must  be  received  with  due  reservation,  as  they 
must  be  more  the  result  of  individual  fancies  of 
what  the  original  might  have  been,  than  of  what 
by  actual  comparison  it  was  found  to  be.  No 
deviation  from  the  original  can  be  demonstrated, 
and  none  should  be  assumed. 

Oggione  made  two  large  copies,  both,  it  is  said, 
from  a  small  copy,  made  by  himself  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  in  oil,  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
one  in  fresco  for  the  refectory  of  the  Convent  of 
Castellazzo. 

This  fresco  copy  was  partly  used  by  Bossi  for 
his  version  of  this  celebrated  composition :  for  his 
picture,  made  partly  from  one  copy,  partly  from 
another,  from  studying  other  works  of  Da  Vinci, 
and  from  his  own  feeling  of  Da  Vinci's  style,'  is 
a  restoration  or  translation,  and  certainly  not  a 
copy :  it  may  have  no  resemblance  to  the  original 
beyond  size  and  composition,  and  to  the  true  lover 
of  art  can  have  little  value  compared  with  the 
old  unassuming  copy  of  Oggione.  The  mere  fact 
of  Oggione's  copy  having  b^n  painted  for  people 
acquainted  with  the  original,!  and  from  the  original 
in  its  perfect  state,  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Da  Vinci  himself,  ought  to  be^a  sufficient  guarantee 

•  Goethe,  *  Propylawn.' 
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for  its  fidelity,  making  of  course  due  allowances 
for  the  different  capacities  of  the  two  men.  The 
Mosaic,  which  was  made  from  the  Cav.  Bossi's 
copy,  is  now  at  Vienna,  and  his  first  study,  the 
Cartoon,  is  in  the  Leuchtenberg  Gallery  at  Munich. 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  was  the  last 
painting  of  consequence  executed  by  Leonardo  at 
Milan,  which  he  left  in  1499,  when  Ludovico  fled 
before  Charles  XII.  of  France.  In  15CX)  Leonardo 
was  again  in  Florence,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  Gonfaloniere  Pietro  Soderini,  who  took  him 
into  the  government  employ  at  a  fixed  salary.  In 
1503  Soderini  commissioned  him  to  paint  one  end 
of  the  Council  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
Michelangelo  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
opposite  end. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Da  Vinci  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Milanese  under  Niccolo  Picinino,  by  the 
Florentines,  ,at  Anghiari  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 
Leonardo,  however,  did  not  even  finish  tlie  cartoon 
of  this  composition,  and  jealousy  of  his  young  rival,. 
Michelangelo,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  it  incomplete ;  but  this  is  hardly  probable. 
Michelangelo's  rival  cartoon,  well  known  as  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa,  represented  some  Pisan  soldiers 
suddenly  called  to  arms  while  bathing  in  the  Amo ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  hurry  of  the  soldiers, 
the  vigour  of  their  forms,  and  the  great  variety 
of  attitudes  in  which  it  displays  the  human  figure. 
Leonardo's  composition  represented  a   battle  in 
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which  horse  and  foot  soldiers  were  wildly  engaged : 
the  only  portion  of  it  preserved  is  a  group  of  horse- 
men contending  for  a  standard,  with  some  fallen 
foot-soldiers,  and  is  known  a^  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard :  Yasari  praises  the  beauty  and  anatomical 
correctness  of  the  horses,  and  the  costume  of  the 
soldiers.  Michelangelo's  cartoon  is  a  much  superior 
work,  though  neither  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guii«hed  for  any  thing  more  than  mere  animal 
vigour;  and  from  this  period  the  development 
of  mere  physical  qualities  became  the  predomina- 
ting characteristic  of  the  Florentine  school. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  terms  these  two  cartoons  the 
school  of  the  world,  and  Yasari  speaks  much  to 
the  same  effect.  They  were,  however,  both  lost 
or  destroyed  a  few  years  after  they  were  produced, 
in  a  manner  never  accounted  for.  Michelangelo's 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  in  pieces.  There  is  an 
old  print  by  Edelinck,  of  Leonardo's,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  from  a  bad  drawing.  Marcan- 
tonio  and  Agostino  Yeneziano  both  engraved  parts 
of  Michelangelo's.  These  cartoons  appear  to  have 
been  first  exhibited  at  Florence  in  1506.  Michel- 
angelo's was  made  in  a  large  room  in  the  Dyer's 
Hospital  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  was  there  first  seen  by 
die  artists  of  Florence. 

After  paying  two  visits  to  Milan,  Leonardo  set 
out  for  Rome  in  the  train  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
the  brother  of  Leo  X.,  Sept.  24,  1514.  He 
received  some  commissions  from   Leo,  but    the 
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impatient  pontiff  seeing  a  great  apparatus,  but  no 
signs  of  commencement,  and  hearing  that  Leonardo 
was  about  to  make  some  varnishes,  exclaimed, "  Bear 
me,  this  man  will  never  do  anything,  for  he  begins 
to  think  of  the  finishing  of  his  work  before  the 
commencement."  This  want  of  courtesy,  and 
the  invitation  of  Michelangelo  to  Borne  at  the 
same  time,  are  said  to  have  given  offence  to  Da 
Vinci,  and  he  left  Rome  in  disgust.  He  joined 
Francis  I.  of  France,  at  Pavia,  and  entered  his 
service  for  the  salary  of  seven  hundred  crowns 
per  annum.  He  went  in  the  beginning  of  1516 
with  Francis  to  France,  and  Francis  made  an 
attempt  at  Milan  to  remove  the  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  to 
Paris,  but  its  removal  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. 

Da  Vinci's  health,  when  he  arrived  in  France, 
was  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  executed  little  or 
nothing  there;  Francis  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  colour  a  celebrated  cartoon  of  St.  Anne 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Florence, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  London.  Leonardo  died  at 
Cloux,  near  Amboise,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1519, 
in  his  sixty -seventh  year.  Vasari  relates  that  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  who  happened  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  him,  in  his  chamber,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm,  which  ended  in  his  death. 
This  story  may   not   be   true,   but  though  cdii« 
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tradieted,  it  has  not  exactly  been  disproved ;    its 
incorrectness  has  rather  been  inferred  than  shown.  , 

This  great  painter  had  three  different  styles  of  j 

execution.  He  painted  at  first  in  the  dry  manner 
of  his  matker  and  of  the  age.  He  subsequently 
appeared  with  a  roundness  of  form  and  softness  of 
light  and  shade,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  him ; 
this  is  his  Milanese  style,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
characteristic  of  liis  works,  and  of  the  Lombard 
schools:  his  influence  was  greater  in  Lombardy 
than  in  Florence.  His  third  or  Florentine  style 
differs  little  from  his  second,  but  it  was  charac- 
terized by  a  greater  freedom  of  execution  and  less 
formality  of  design  :  of  this  period  are  his  cartoons 
of  St;  Anne  and  the  Battle  of.  the  Standard;  and 
his  own  portrait  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  which 
is  not  surpassed  for  painting  by  any  production  of 
Titian's.  The  great  majority  of  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  in  his  second  or  Milanese  style,  and 
probably  many  of  them  are  productions  of  some  of 
his  numerous  Milanese  or  Lombard  scholars,  as 
Bernardino  Luini,  or  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  who, 
though  not  actually  the  scholar  of  Leonardo,  was 
of  the  school  established  by  him.'' 

*  Amoretti,  *  Memorie  Storiche  su  la  Vita,  gli  Sludj,  e  le 
Opere  di  Lionardo  da  Vinci/  Milano,  1804  ;  Brown,  *  The 
Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  a  Critical  Account  of  his 
Works,'  London,  1828;  Vasari,  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,'  &c. ; 
Lomazzo,  *  Trattato  della  Pittura,*  Milano,  1 584 ;  Kugler, 
*  Hand-book  of  Painting,'  translation ;  and  the  author's 
article  Da  Vinci  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopeedia/ 

I* 
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No  man  borrowed  less  from  others  than  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  he  may  almost  be  termed  the  inventor 
of  Chiaroscuro,  in  which  and  in  design  he  was 
without  a  rival  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
He  anticipated  both  Fra  Bartolome^  in  tone, 
and  Michelangelo  in  grandeur  of  design.  Of 
his  numerous  treatises,  though  many  are  preserved, 
few  have  been  published:  the  principal  is  the 
'  Trattato  della  Pittura,'  of  which  there  are  many 
editions  and  many  translations. 

When  Da  Vinci  returned  in  1500  to  Florence, 
Fra  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco,  or  Baccio 
della  Porta,  as  he  is  also  called,  was  the  only 
painter  there  of  extraordinary  power,  and  he  was 
then  in  his  thirty-first  year  only.  Michelangelo 
was  five  years  younger  than  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and 
had  up  to  that  time  done  nothing  in  painting, 
having  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  sculp- 
ture. Fra  Bartolomeo  himself  also  had  given  up 
painting  for  a  time.  An  interval  of  about  six  years 
elapsed  from  his  assumption  of  the  monastic  garb 
to  his  return  to  ins  profession  and  the  world.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  retiring  to  a  convent — he 
joined  the  Dominicans  at  Prato— was  the  melancholy 
«nd  of  his  friend  t  Savonarola;  A  curious  episode 
in  the  hist9ry  of  art,  caused  by  the  influence  of 
this  famous  monk,  may  be  here  briefly  noticed. 

Savonarola,  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  the 
banishment  of  Piero,  de'  Medici,  in  1494,  headed 
a  popular  party  in  favour  of  a  democratic  govern- 
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raent ;  and,  having  met  with  considerable  success, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet.  Among  the 
objects  of  his  fanatical  deprecation  were  all  naked 
representations,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture ; 
and,  indeed,  any  female  representation  seems  to 
have  been  offensive  to  him.  In  1497  he  obtained 
such  influence  over  his  followers  that  it  was 
equalled  only  by  his  fanaticism.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Carnival  of  that  year,  instead 
of  the  usual  bonfire  in  the  market-place,  Savona- 
rola had  a  large  scaffolding  prepared,  and  upon 
this  he  piled  many  of  the  most  excellent  works 
of  Florentine  artists,  paintings  and  sculpture, 
including  the  busts  and  portraits  of  several 
beautiful  Florentine  females,  and  many  foreign 
tapestries,  condemned  on  account  of  their  naked- 
ness ;  and  they  were  all  consumed  amidst  the  rejoic- 
ings of  the  populace.  He  repeated  the  exhibition  on 
a  much  larger  scale  in  the  following  year ;  and 
among  the  works  of  interest  sacrificed  on  this 
occasion  was  an  illuminated  copy  of  Petrarch. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  exhibition 
is  that  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and 
other  artists,  were  induced  to  contribute  their 
own  works  towards  the  common  destruction. 

In  May,  however,  of  this  year,  1498,  Savona- 
rola was  condemned  to  be  strangled  by  the  opposite 
party,  with  which  was  Pope  Alexander  VI. ;  and 
his  body,  with  those  of  two  of  his  companions, 
was  publicly  burnt.     From  the  death  of  Savona- 

l2 
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rola  things  began  to  assume  their  ordinary  course. 
But  this  interregnum  doubtless  had  some  pernicious 
effect  on  the  arts,  or  at  least  retarded  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  academy  established  by  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  in  his  garden  near  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  where  he  had  made  a  good  collection  of 
works  of  ancient  sculpture,  from  which  the  youths 
of  Florence  were  permitted  to  draw.  In  1512  the 
Medici  were  re-established  in  Florence. 

Fra  Bartolomeo  imitated,  or  rather  painted  in 
a  very  similar  style  to,  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  to 
class  him  as  one  of  Da  Vinci's  imitators  is  perhaps 
unjust.  He  is  the  painter  of  many  admirable 
works,  which  combine  some  of  the  chief  excel- 
lences of  both  Da  Vinci  and  Raphael.  He  has 
been  termed  the  true  master  of  Raphael ;  these 
two  painters  formed  a  close  friendship  when  the 
latter  was  in  Florence  in  1504,  and  much  of  the 
improvement  evinced  in  the  works  produced  by 
Raphael  after  this  visit  is  attributed  to  his  intimacy 
with  Fra  Bartolomeo.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits 
were  mutual:  Fra  Bartolomeo  himself  greatly 
improved  after  this  period :  his  great  figure  of 
St.  Mark  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  is  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
painting ;  it  combines  with  the  style  of  Raphael 
much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
painted  by  Michelangelo  on  the  vault  of  the 
Sistine  chapel :  one  of  the  greatest  works  also 
of  this  master  is  th«  Madonna  della  Misericordia 
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at  Lucca.  Bartolomeo  died  at  Florence  in  1517, 
in  his  forty-eighth  year  only.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  artist  who  used  a  lay -figure  (a  wooden 
figure  with  joints,  contrived  for  the  study  of 
draperies). 

Mariotto  Albertinelli  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Fra  Bartolomeo's  scholars,  some  of 
whose  works  he  completed ;  he  died  about  1520, 
aged  forty-fitTe. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  was  born  at 
Casteir  Caprese,  near  A.rezzo,  in  1474.  He 
Avas  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  goldsmith  Domenico  del 
Ghirlandajo,  who  became  likewise  a  painter  of 
great  merit  of  the  quattrocento  school :  he  was 
an  excellent  colourist.  Ghirlandajo's  principal 
works  are  the  frescoes  of  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  illustrating 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  history  of  the 
Virgin.     He  died  in  1495,  aged  only  forty-four. 

Michelangelo  was  bound  for  three  years  to 
Ghirlandajo,  in  1488,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  Ghirlandajo  paid  an  annual  stipend 
for  the  boy's  assistance,  instead  of  charging  for 
his  instruction ;  a  deviation  from  custom  attri- 
buted to  Michelangelo's  precocious  abilities.  He 
is  represented  by  all  accounts  as  having  made 
surprising  progress,  though  up  to  the  time  of 
the  production  of  his  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Pisa 
1506,  exclusively  as  a  sculptor.     The  celebrated 
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Pieta,  or  group  of  the  Virgin  with  the  dead 
Christ  on  her  knees,  now  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
was  executed  by  Michelangelo  during  this  early 
period.  Already,  in  1505,  Michelangelo  had  been 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  order  to 
construct  his  tomb,  which  was  commenced  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  owing  to  many  interruptions, 
chiefly  caused  by  Julius  himself,  during  his  life- 
time, the  monument  was  never  finished.  Michel- 
angelo died  at  Rome  in  1564,  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age. 

The  vast  Scriptural  series  of  frescoes  of  the  vault 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  executed  during  his 
second  visit  to  Rome,  by  the  order  of  Julius  II. 
These  were  the  first  frescoes,  and  probably  the 
first  paintings,  executed  by  Michelangelo ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  so 
great  a  work,  recommending  Raphael,  then  already 
occupied  in  the  Vatican  Stanze,  as  a  more  fit 
person  for  such  a  task ;  but  the  Pope  would  not 
be  put  ofi",  and  Michelangelo  was  forced  to  make 
preparations  for  the  work.  Report  says  that 
Bramante,  who  was  supposed  to  be  related  to 
Raphael,  instigated  the  Pope  to  this  command,  in 
hopes  of  showing  Michelangelo's  inferiority  to  his 
already  renowned  countryman. 

Michelangelo  was  so  diffident  of  his  powers  in 
this  new  department  of  art,  that  he  summoned 
some  of  his  old  Florentine  companions  to  execute 
the  frescoes  from  his  cartoons;   he  however  was 
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Dot  satisfied  with  what  was  done  by  these  painters, 
and  he  accordingly  knocked  down  their  work 
and  executed  the  whole  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
completed  the  entire  frescoes  of  the  vault  in  the 
incredibly  short  time  of  twenty  months.  The 
Chapel  was  opened,  according  to  Vasari,  on  All 
Saints'  day  (Nov.  1) ;  he  does  not  give  the  year. 
Richardson*'  and  Roscoe*  both  give  the  year  1512, 
without  quoting  their  authority,  but  many  circum- 
stances tend  to  corroborate  this  date.  These  great 
works  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Vatican  fres- 
coes. In  their  style  Michelangelo  adhered  to 
that  which  characterized  his  sculpture  and  the 
famous  Cartoon  of  Pisa ;  they  are,  however,  l6ss 
exact  in  design  than  the  figures  of  the  cartoon,  a 
deficiency  which  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  superior  grandeur' of  conception. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Michelangelo's 
works,  which  revolutionized  painting,  not  only  in 
Florence  but  throughout  Italy,  are  severe  grandeur 
of  design,  and  an  occasional  sublimity  of  invention. 
His  style  is,  however,  injured  by  an  excessive 
muscular  development,  and  by  a  too  great 
uniformity  of  character.  But  one  standard  of 
form  is  evident  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  of 
every  age  and  of  every  degree  :  his  women  have 
been  justly  termed  female  men,  and  his  children 

«  *  An  Account  of  Statues/  &c.,  1722. 
•*  *  Life  of  Leo  X.* 
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diminutive  giants.  All  his  principal  and  parti- 
cularly his  single  figures  bear  the  impress  of  the 
sculptor;  they  are  painted  statues,  and  whether 
single  or  not,  have  an  abstract  isolated  character, 
both  from  their  attitude  and  expression.  His 
Daniel  and  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah  want  but  the  sub- 
stance  to  make  them  as  monumental  and  statuesque 
as  his  Moses,  or  his  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  The 
element  of  Michelangelo's  art,  whether  in  paint- 
ing or  in  sculpture,  is  an  abstract  impersona- 
tion of  dignity  under  the  various  affections  of 
humanity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   ROMAN    SCHOOL RAPHAEL. 

In  Raphael  painting  attained  its  highest  dra- 
matic development.  The  art  of  Raphael  was  in 
its  element  essentially  opposed  to  that  of  Michel- 
angelo: if  intellect  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  works  of  Michelangelo,  passion  or  the 
affections  may  be  said  to  characterize  those  of 
Raphael.  But  the  latter  is  much  less  a  description 
of  the  style  of  Raphael  than  the  former  is  of  that 
of  Michelangelo.  The  works  of  Raphael  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  characteristics  could  not 
have  that  unity  or  singleness  of  character  which 
belongs  to  those  of  Michelangelo.  Intellect,  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  must  have  a  unity, 
or  harmony  with  itself,  in  all  its  evidences :  the 
affections,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  evinced  only 
by  variety  of  character,  action,  and  expression.  If, 
therefore,  equal  formative  and  imitative  powers  are 
bestowed  upon  the  plastic  development  of  these 
rwo  spheres  of  vitality,  the  latter,  as  a  field  of  art, 
is  almost  infinite,  while  the  former  is  narrow  in 

comparison,  and  can  command  only  a  proportionate 

l3 
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share  of  our  sympathies.  Further,  in  the  works  of 
Raphael  we  perceive  as  it  were  a  marriage  of  the 
intellect  with  the  affections;  while  the  abstract 
dignity  of  Michelangelo  too  often  inspires  but  one 
sentiment, — that  of  awe. 

Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  however,  were  both 
eminently  Christian  painters ;  and  the  lofty  quality 
of  their  works  is  due  to  high  development  of 
Christian  character.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
could  probably  never  have  produced  such  artists. 
Essentials  of  character  so  much  preponderate  in  the 
works  of  both,  that  it  appears  almost  derogatory  to 
their  unrivalled  productions  to  speak  of  the  mere 
external  qualities  of  art,  as  form,  colour,  light  and 
shade,  &c. ;  yet  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  such 
qualities  that  their  works  can  be  compared  with 
those  of  other  masters.  Not  that  these  external 
qualities  are  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  depreciated; 
on  the  contrary,  without  an  adequate  development 
of  the  external  there  can  be  no  just  evidence  of  the 
internal ;  but  they  must  be  subordinate.  And 
every  artist  knows  that  this  relative  position  could 
never  be  acquired  by  any  neglect  of  the  material 
representation  of  his  subject,  but  that  it  depends 
wholly  upon  his  command  over  these  essential 
means  of  art. 

Raphael,  or  Raffaello  Sanzio,  as  Yasari  and 
the  modern  Italians  write  his  name,  was  born  at 
Urbino,  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte,  on  April  6, 
1483.     His  first  instructor  was  his  father  Giovanni 
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Santi,  who  was  a  good  painter  for  his  time,"  though 
much  inferior  to  Pietro  Perugino,  with  whom 
Raphael  was  placed  by  his  uncles  Simone  Ciaria 
and  Bartolomeo  Santi,  as  soon  as  his  extraordinary 
abilities  were  decidedly  developed.  Raphael  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old  ;  and 
his  father  died  in  1494,  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twelve.  It  was  probably  shortly  after  his 
father's  death  that  he  was  placed  by  his  uncles  with 
Pietro  Perugino.  After  assisting  and  visiting 
various  places  with  his  master  Perugino,  Raphael 
at  length,  in  1504,  visited  Florence,  whither  he 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gonfaloniers 
Soderini,  from  Johanna,  the  sister  of  the  reigning 
duke  of  Urbino.  In  1508,  he  had  already  attained 
sufficient  celebrity  to  justify  Bramante  in  recom- 
mending him  to  Pope  Julius  XL,  who  invited  him 
in  that  year  to  Rome. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Raphael  remained  in 
Florence  after  his  visit  in  Oct.  1504 ;  but,  having 
once  become  acquainted  with  the  great  school  of 
that  city,  he  was  not  likely  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  mere  visit ;  and  from  an  existing  letter  we 
find  that  he  was  there  before  his  settling  finally 
in  Rome  in  1508.  He  is  supposed  to  have  left 
Florence  in  the  spring  of  1 505,  when  he  went  to 
Perugia  to  execute  some  works  there,  and  to  have 
returned  to  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

"  Pungileonl,  ♦  Elogio  Storico  di  Giovanni  Santi,  Pittore 
e  poeta,  padre  del  gran  Raffatllo  da  Urbino.'    Urb.  1622. 
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So  that  the  whole  of  1506  and  1507  "ere  spent  in 
Florence,  except  a  short  interval  passed  in  1506  at 
Bologna  and  Urbino  ;  in  the  first  of  which  places 
he  be:;anie  personally  acquainted  with  Francia.'' 

In  1506  he  returned  from  Urbino,  and  arrived 
for  a  tliird  time  at  Florence,  at  the  time  that 
Michelangelo  exhibited  his  cartoon  of  Pisa.     His 


first  work  after  tiiis  visit  was  the  celebrated  En- 
tombuienl  of  Clirist,  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery ; 
also  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin  (paijited  in  1504), 
St.  Catherine  (in  the  National  Gallery),  La  Belle 
'■  PussaTBnt, '  Rafael  ion  UrbiDO  uud  sein  Vater  GioTimiu 
Santi,'  Leipzig,  IE39. 
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Jardiniere,  the  Madonna  del  Baldaohino,  and  in- 
deed the  majority  *of  his  best  easel  pictures,  date 
their  origin  from  this  period.  But  several  of  liis 
Holy  Families  and  many  of  his  portraits  belong  to 
an  earlier  time.  It  appears  therefore,  from  these 
repeated  returns  to  Florence,  that  Raphael,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  it,  as 
might  be  expected,  made  that  city  his  -  head- 
quarters until  he  was  invited  to  Rome.  He 
arrived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1508,  from  which  time  to  1513  he  was  almost 
constantly  employed  by  Julius  II, ;  and  from  1513 
until  his  death  on  Good  Friday,  April  6,  1 520," 
he  was  equally  as  much  occupied  by  the  successor 
of  Julius,  Leo  X. 

« 

c  Raphael  lived  exactly  37  years :  this  is  the  substance 

of  the  following  part  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the 

Pantheon  written  by  Cardinal  Bembo^ 

Vixit  An.  XXXVII.    Integer  Integros. 
Quo  die  Natus  est,  eo  esse  Desiit 
VIII.  Id.  Aprilis  MDXX. 

He  died  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  April  6,  which  " 
in  1520  was  Good  Friday,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to  . 
have  led  to  a  vulgar  error  that  he  was  bom  on  Good  Friday 
and  died  on  Good  Friday,  which  is  repeated  by  Vasari,  ap- 
parently overlooking  the  fact  of  Good  Friday  being  a  move- 
able feast.  The  mistake  is  promulgated  by  Passavant  and 
other  recent  writers.  Schorn  suggests  an  error  in  the  in- 
scription; but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  error  may  be  in  the  assertion  of  Vasari.  Good  Friday 
happened  in  the  year  1483  on  the  26th  or  28th  of  March. 
See  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun 
to  the  Art-Union  Journal,  in  the  number  for  January,  1842 
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The  works  of  Raphael  show  three  distinct  styles, 
corresponding  with  three  periods  of  his  life.  The 
works  executed  up  to  his  visit  to  Florence  in  1504 
constitute  the  first  or  his  Penigino  manner  ;  those 
done  after  his  acquaintance  with  the  Florentine 
school  up  to  the  painting  of  the  Theology,  or  the 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the  chamber  Delia 
Segnatura  in  the  Vatican,  finished  about  1509,  or 
at  latest  in  the  following  year,  constitute  his  second 
or  Florentine  style ;  all  later  works  belong  to  his 
third  style,  or  that  which  particularly  characterizes 
him,  and  which  constitutes  the  Roman  school  in 
its  highest  development. 

Though  the  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his 
second  period  belong  to  the  best  examples  of  paint- 
ing in  perhaps  its  greatest  age,  it  is  in  the  works 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  that  he  has  established 
his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greatest  of  painters. 
It  is  in  tha<5e  werks  that  Raphael  has  exhibited  a 
nearer  approximation  to  perfection  than  any  other 
painter ;  or  rather,  in  tl^ese  works  he  has  elevated 
the  standard  of  perfection,  which  must  always 
depend  upon  existing  examples,  and  probably  every 
new  excellence  must  remove  it  still  more  remote 
from  that  which  has  been  actually  attained,  as  pro- 
bably nothing  can  be  presented  to  us  so  excellent 
as  not  to  suggest  a  still  higher  excellence.  There 
must  be,  however,  a  degree  in  imitative  formative 
art,  which  would  exhibit  so  effective  a  combination 
of  the  powers  of  invention  with  those  of  represent* 
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ation  as  to  constitute  perfection  in  painting ;  and 
it  is  not  more  than  justice  to  Raphael  to  assert  that 
he  has  on  the  whole  approached  this  degree  more 
nearly  than  any  other  painter. 

In  all  his  works  the  treatment  is  subordinate 
to  the  conception.  He  has  scarcely  been  ap-  ■ 
proached  in  propriety  of  invention,  composition,  or  ^ 
expression,  and  is  almost  without  an  equal  in  design ; 
for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history,  unrivalled  ; 
for  fidelity  in  portrait,  unsurpassed ;  and  in  subli- 
mity and  grandeur  inferior  only  to  Michelangelo, 
whose  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
are  in  these  respects  indisputably  the  triumphs  of 
modern  art. 

In  his  forms  Raphael  was  neither  so  ideal,  nor 
in  one  sense  so  perfect,  as  the  antique  ;  but  he  is 
nearly  equally  grand,  and  more  natural.  Such 
forms  as  the  Apollo  or  the  Mercury  would  be  in- 
compatible with  his  style ;  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  beings  beyond  the  common  emotions  of 
mankind.  He  has,  however,  perhaps  never  ap- 
proached  the  grandeur  of  design  of  the  Torso 
of  ApoUonius,  nor  in  beauty  and  elegance  ever 
equalled  the  Antinous.  His  colouring  and  light  and 
shade  are  ip  perfeJct  accordance  with  the  character 
of  his  works.  Colour  was  to  Raphael  always  a 
means^  and  never  an  end^  as  it  is  with  the  painters 
of  some  schools ;  and  indeed,  with  some  of  the 
Venetian  painters  it  appears  to  have  been  the  para- 
mount end  of  their  efforts.     In  all  compositions 
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where  colouring  predominates  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tention, and  injures  the  impression  that  any  other 
higher  excellence  which  the  work  may  possess 
might  otherwise  convey.  Colour  admits  of  no 
partition  or  division  -  of  attention ;  it  is  either 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  higher  aims  of  the  picture 
;)r  is  principal.  When  it  is  subordinate,  it  is  in  its 
^)lace  ;  and  this  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  works 
of  Raphael,  and  in  which  no  person  capable  of 
appreciating  higher  aims  in  art  can  feel  any  de- 
ficiency of  colouring.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
{frescoes  of  Michelangelo  on  the  vault  of  the 
iSistine  Chapel. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FRESCOES  OF  RAPHAEL  AND  MICHELANGELO 
IN  THE  VATICAN  :  FROM  1508  TO  1541. 

The  frescoes  painted  by  these  two  great  masters 
in  the  Papal  palace  on  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  are  the 
greatest  accomplishmeats  of  modern  art.  Those  by 
Raphael  are  painted  in  the  apartments  which  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Popes,  but  which  are  now 
know^n  as  the  Stanze  di  RaiTaello ;  those  by  JMichel- 
angelo  are  principally  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the 
ceiling  and  upon  the  altar-wall.  The  dates  of  the 
execution  of  these  respective  works  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  they  can  be  very  nearly  approximated. 
Some  of  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura  preceded  those  of  Michelangelo  on 
the  vault  of  the  Capella  Sistina  by  one  or  two 
years ;  for  he  was  certainly  engaged  on  those  works 
before  Michelangelo  received  any  commands  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel ;  and  Michelangelo 
was  still  engaged  in  the  chapel  twenty-one  years 
after  the  death  '  of  Raphael :  the  Last  Judgment 
was  not  completed  until  1541.  Raphael  arrived 
at  Rome  by  invitation  of  Julius  II.  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1508,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
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age ;  but  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he  commenced 
any  of  the  frescoes  this  year. 

The  stance  of  Raphael*  are  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  that  part  of  the  Vatican  palace  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  They 
had  already  been  decorated  with  frescoes  before 
the  time  of  Raphael  by  Piero  della  Francesca, 
Bramantino  da  Milano,  Bartolomeo  della  Gatta, 
Luca  Signorelli,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  II  Sodoma. 
But  all  the  works  of  these  painters  were  ordered 
by  Julius  to  be  knocked  down  to  make  room  for 
the  works  of  Raphael.  Those  of  Perugino,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  II  Sodoma's,**  were  saved  by 
Raphael :  the  rest  were  destroyed. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  rooms  on  en- 
tering from  the  corridors,  the  celebrated  '  Loggie' 
of  Raphael.  The  first  on  entering  is  the  Sala  del 
Costantino,  or  Hall  of  Constantine ;  the  second, 

^  Bellori,  '  Descrizione  delle  Immagini  depinte  da  Raf- 
faello  da  Urbino,  nel  Palazzo  Vaticano,  &c. ;'  Richardson, 

*  An  Account  of  the  Stataes,  Bas-reliefs,  Drawings,  and  Pic- 
tures in  Italy,  &c.*  London,  1722;  Ramdohr,  *  Ueber  Mahlerei 
und  Bildhauerarbeit  in  Rom,'  Leipzig,  1787 ;  Spetb,  '  Kunst 
in  Italien,*  Munich,  1821 ;  Montagnani, '  Esposizione  descrit- 
tiva  delle  pitture  di  Raffaello  Sanzio  da  Urbino  nelle  Stanze 
Vaticane,  &c.,'  1828;  'BeschreibuDg  der  Stadt  Rom*  von 
Ernst  Platner,  Carl  Bnnsen,  &c.,  1832,  voLii. ;  Passavant, 

*  Rafael  von  Urbino,'  1839 ;  Kugler,'  Handbook  of  Painting.* 
Richardson's  very  original  account  is  well  worth  reading. 

b  Gianantonio  Razzi,  commonly  called  Sodoma,  is  the 
Caposcuola  of  the  school  of  Siena :  he  died  at  au  advanced 
age  in  1554. 
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the  Camera  or  Stanza  del  la  Segnatura  (of  the 
signature),  or  delle  Scienze,  from  the  nature  of  the 
frescoes  in  it ;  the  third,  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro  (of 
Heliodorus)  ;  and  the  fourth  and  last,  the  Stanza 
deir  Incendio  (of  the  fire). 

The  second,  or  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  was 
the  first  painted  ;  and  all  the  frescoes  of  this  apart- 
ment were  finished  in  1511,  having  occupied 
Raphael  about  three  years,  being  accordingly  all 
completed  about  one  year  before  Michelangelo 
finished  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  which, 
as  already  stated,  he  was  occupied  with  the  frescoes 
alone  twenty  months,*  being  engaged  on  them  up 
to  Nov.  1,  1512. 

This  date  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  Ra- 
phael is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  general 
superiority  of  his  works  to  these  frescoes  by  Michel- 
angelo.** This  assumption  has  been  carried  by  no 
one  to  a  greater  length  than  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  says,  in  his  Fifteenth  discourse,  that  "The 
artists  of  that  age,  even  Rafi^elle  himself,  seemed 
to  be  going  on  very  contentedly  in  the  dry  manner 
of  Pietro  Perugino ;  and,  if  Michelangelo  had 
never  appeared,  the  art  might  still  have  continued 
in  the  same  style."     The  utter  groundlessness  of 

«  Vasari,  *  Vita  di  Michelangiolo.'  Some  accounts  say 
twenty-two  months. 

d  The  scaffolding  of  Michelangelo  was  not  removed  by 
Christmas-day,  1512,  which  is  seen  from  the  *  Diary  of  Paris 
de  Grassis,*  Pungileoni,  p.  131  ;  Passavant,  *  Rafael  von 
Urbino;  i.  167. 
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this  assertion  is  evident  from  what  is  contained  in 
the  immediately  preceding  chapters ;  it  is  not  only 
unjust  to  Raphael,  but  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Fra  Bartolomeo  also.  Even  if  it  may  be  said  that 
Raphael  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  new 
view  of  art  from  the  cartoon  of  Pisa,  the  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  cartoon  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  certainly  did  not  take  his  style  from 
Michelangelo.  Other  artists  also  besides  Raphael 
had  the  same  opportunities,  and  they  appear  to  have 
made  a  very  different  use  of  them. 

Whatever  benefit,  however,  Raphael  derived 
from  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  must  have  been  shown 
in  the  works  which  he  executed  immediately  afrer- 
\j^ards,  as  the  famous  Entombment,  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery.  His  aggrandizement  of  manner  in  the 
Stanza  della  SJegnatura,  more  particularly  in  the 
School  of  Athens,  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
his  third  style  are  at  least  essentially  if  not  com- 
pletely developed,  proceeded  most  certainly  from 
some  other  causes  than  the  mere  acquaintance  with 
this  Cartoon  of  Pisa ;  from  his  own  additional  expe- 
rience, and  also  from  the  study  of  the  excellent  works 
of  ancient  sculpture,  the  best  of  which  were  then 
already  displayed  at  Rome,  and  to  which,  in  common 
with  Michelangelo,  he  was  doubtless  much  indebted. 

The  first  frescoes  executed  in  the  Stanza  della 
Segnatura  appear  to  have  been  the  eight  pictures  of 
the  ceiling,  representing  personifications  and  illus- 
trations of  the  subjects  painted  on  the  walls  beneath. 
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The  personifications  are   Theology,  Poetry,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Justice.    The  Fall  of  Man  is  given  as 
the  illustration  of  Theology  ;  the  defeat  of  Mar- 
syas,  as  that  of  Poetry ;  a  female  figure  contem- 
plating the  globe  with  some  allegorical  accessories 
is  the  illustration  of  Philosophy  ;  and  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  illustrates  Justice.  They  are  all  painted 
on  gold  grounds,  and  are  in  EaphaePs  second  man- 
ner.    The  first  executed  of  the  great  wall  pictures, 
which  are  semicircular  at  the  top,  in  consequence 
of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  was  the  Theology,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  the  Dispute  on  the 
Sacrament.  It  measures  about  fifteen  feet  in  height 
by  twenty-five  in  width,  being  of  the  same  size  as 
the  other  larger  frescoes  of  the  three  rooms  which 
were    painted   during   Eaphael's    lifetime.     This 
great  picture  is  in  two  principal  parts :  the  lower 
portion  represents  a  council  or  assembly  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  on  earth ;  and  above  in 
the  clouds  is  a  heavenly  synod  of  saints  and  angels 
with  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  according  to 
the  Homan  church,  in  the  centre.     God  the  Father 
is   represented   above  with  his  right  hand  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  and  holding  in  hb  left  the 
world ;  Christ  is  immediately  beneath,  bearing  the 
marks  of  his  passion,  and  surrounded  by  a  glory  of 
angels  ;  below  him  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.     This  picture  also  is  in  Raphaers 
second  niJinner,  but  it  contains  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  expressive  heads  in  modern  art,  and  many 
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6f  the  drapenes  are  cast  with  much  grandeur  of 
effect;    the  drawing  also  in   the  majority  of  the 
figures  is  unobjectionable :  the  composition  is  for- 
mal and  strictly  symmetrical,  and  contains  many   , 
conventionalisms  of  the  previous  age  of  art. 

The  second  great  work  of  this  chamber  was  the 
Poetry,  which  is  an  assembly  of  the  great  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  poets  of  all  ages  up  to  that  time 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
in  the  centre.  This  picture  is  also  symmetrically 
arranged,  but  the  individual  figures  are  treated 
with  more  freedom  than  those  of  the  Theology ; 
and  Raphael  has  in  all  possible  cases  adhered  to  the 
portraits,  traditional  or  authentic,  of  the  respective 
poets.* 

The  third  great  work  of  this  chamber  was  the 
Phiix)Sophy,  or  the  School  of  Athens ;  it  is  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  picture  of  Theology.  The  back- 
ground of  this  picture,  which  is  a  rich  architec- 
tural scene,  is  supposed  to  be  from  a  design  by 
Bramante. 

The  disposition  of  the  numerous  groups  is  also  in 
this  piece  symmetrical  in  the  general  composition 
of  the  masses ;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
individual  figures,  Raphael  has  left  the  conven- 
tionalities and   formalities  of  his  contemporaries 

"  Apollo  is  in  this  picture  represented,  with  doubtless 
qaestionable  propriety,  playing  the  fiddle,  aud  this  instrament 
is  said  to  have  been  chosen  out  of  compliment  to  Giacomo 
Sansecondo,  a  very  distinguished  violinist  of  that  day. 
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completely  behind  him,  and  in  his  proportions  and 
the  style  of  design  he  has  displayed  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  ancient  art.  There 
is  no  obvious  cause,  beyond  Baphael's  enlarged 
experience  and  the  example  of  the  works  of  ancient 
art,  to  account  for  his  aggrandizement  of  style 
in  this  great  work.  The  two  principal  figures  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition  are  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, supposed  to  be  disputing  on  the  merits  of 
their  respective  systems.  Plato,  a  majestic  and 
venerable  figure,  is  represented  with  his  arm  raised 
and  pointing  upwards,  an  attitude  significative  of 
his  own  spiritual  doctrine :  Aristotle,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  vigour  of  age,  is  pointing  to  the  earth, 
thereby  implying  that  all  true  philosophy  must  be 
derived  from  investigation  and  experience. 

The  fourth  wall  in  this  apartment  is  devoted  to 
the  representation  of  Jurisprudence,  which  is 
illustrated  (on  account  of  the  window  which  oc- 
cupies the  middle  of  the  wall)  in  three  distinct 
compositions.  In  the  centre  above  are  three  female 
figures,  personifications  of  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance.  At  the  sides  are  two^  represent- 
ations, of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Law — Gregory 
XI.  delivering  the  Decretals  to  a  consistorial  ad- 
vocate, and  the  Emperor  Justinian  delivering  the 
Pandects  to  Tribonianus.  The  figures  of  these 
compositions  are  eminently  natural  and  powerful 
representations/ 

f  See  the  indifferent  prints  of  these  frescoes  by  Volpato. 
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While  Raphael  was  engaged  on  the  frescoes  of 
the  second  chamber  painted  by  him,  the  Stanza 
d'Eliodoro,  the  Sistine  chapel,  with  the  wonderful 
creations  of  Michelangelo,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  gaze  and  admiration ;  and  as  it  is  one  of 
the  objeots  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  chronological 
view  of  the  respective  labours  of  these  two  great 
masters  in  the  Vatican,  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel 
may  be  here  briefly  described  before  proceeding  with 
the  account  of  the  remaining  works  of  Eaphael. 

The  Cappella  Sistina  forms  part  of  the  same 
pile  of  building  which  contains  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  and  was  built  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  for 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1473,  whence  its  name  of  Sistine. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  is  covered  by  a  vaulted 
roof;  it  measures  about  133  feet  in  length,  43  in 
width,  and  is  58  feet  high.«  The  Sistine  Chapel  is 
reserved  for  the  especial  use  of  the  Popes:  the 
church  ceremonies  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  of  the  Holy  "Week  are  performed  in  it.  The 
scrutiny  also  of  the  votes  for  the  Popedom  takes 
place  in  this  chapel,  when  the  Conclave  is  held  in 
the  Vatican.  The  Popes,  however,  now  reside  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  Palazzo  Quirinale 
on  Monte  Cavallo. 

It  is  not  known  when  Michelangelo  commenced 
his  cartoons  for  the  ceiling  of  this  chapel ;  but  if 

g  There  are  a  ground-plan  and  sections  of  this  Chapel,  in 
the  Appendix  No.  14  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Fine  Axtu, 
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twenty  months  are  deducted  from  Nov.  1,  1512, 
when  the  chapel  was.  opened  after  their  completion, 
it  will  give  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1511  as 
the  latest  date  at  which  he  can  have  commenced 
the  frescoes  themselves;  but  Vasari  speaks  of  an 
interval*  in  the  painting  in  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  admit  the  Pope  to  see  the  work  while  in 
progress ;  so  that  the  first  portion  may  have  been 
done  in  1510.  His  cartoons  were  prepared  perhaps 
in  1509.  This  is  not  allowing  too>  much  time  for 
such  works^  notwith^standing  the  short  time  occupied 
on  the  frescoes  tliemselves. 

The  frescoes  represent  the  Creation  of  Man,  his 
Fall,  and  the  early  History  of  the  World,  with  refer- 
ence to  man's  ^nal  redemption  and  salvation.  The 
great  argument  of  the  cycles  of  Scriptural  re- 
presentations was  the  Fall  and  the  Bedemption :  to 
the  latter  every  subject  had  reference,  more  or  less 
directly;  but  some  types  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  Virgin. 
The  middle  or  flat  part  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  nine  compartments,  the  centre  of  which  con- 
tains the  Creation  of  £ve ;  the  Creation  of  Adam, 
and  the  Temptation,  Fall,  and  Expulsion  from 
Paradise,  in  one  composition,  are  in  the  two  near- 
est compartments  to  it.  The  Creation  of  Eve  is 
always  made  prominent  in  the  cycles  of  Scriptural 
types,  in  allusion  to  the  Messiah  being  born  of  the 
woman  alone.^    The  remaining  six  compartments 

K  See  Mr.  Eastlake's  Notes  on  these  fresooeft  in  the  trans* 
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contain  the  following  representations;   the  Sepa- 
ration of  Light  from  Darkness ;  the  Gathering  of 
the  Waters ;  the  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  I^oon  ; 
the  Deluge ;  the  Thanksgiving  of  Noah ;  and  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah.     At  the  four  angles  of  the 
ceiling  are — David    beheading  Goliath ;    Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes ;  the  Punishment  of 
Haman ;  and  the  Brazen  Serpent.   In  the  soffits  of 
the  window  recesses,  and  on  the  wall  above  the 
windows,  of  which  there  are  six  oa  each  side,  are 
introduced  many  figures   and  groups  illustrating 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.     Between  these  recesses 
fm  the  triangular  vaulted  portions  of.  the  roof  are 
painted,  in  a  colossal  size,  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  modern  art. 
There  are  twelve  in  all,  five  on  each  side,  and  one 
on  each  end  between  the  compositions  of  the  four 
angles  already  mentioned. 

Over  the  altar  end  is  Jonah ;  on  the  opposite  end 
Zachariah :  on  the  sides  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
are  arranged  alternately — they  are  Jerenuah,  Per- 
sica,  Ezechiel,  Erythraea,  Joel,  Delphica,  Isaiah, 
Cumaea,  Daniel,  and  Libyea.*^ 

lation  of  Kugler's  *  Haud-book  of  Painting  ^  Italy/  where 
there  is  an  outline  engraving  of  the  ceiling. 

^  The  following  note  bj  Mr.  Eastlake  (KugTei^s '  Hand-book 
of  Painting,  Italy/  p.  203)  will  explain  how  the  Sibyls  came 
to  be  intnxiaced  into  a  Christian  temple : — **  The  Sibyls  are 
alladed  to  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  writers,  and  by 
most  of  the  Christian  fiithers.  The  latter,  on  the  authority 
ei  Varro,  enumerate  ten  of  these  prophetesses  (see  Lactantiii» 
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We  may  now  return  to  Eaphael  and  tke  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican,  where,  according  to  the  date  of 
these  works,  as  explained ,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Heliodorus.  Yasari  says  that  Ra- 
phael immediately  changed  his  style,  after  he  saw 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  refers  as  a 
proof  to  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Pace ; 
and  also  alludes  to  Eaphael's  destruction  of  the 
first  figure  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  which  he  painted 
in  the  church  of  Sant'  Agostino.  These  works,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  any  improvement  on  the  '  School 
of  Athens,'  or  other  frescoes  in  the  Stanza  della  Se- 
guatura ;  they  are  certainly  different,  but  are  not  in 

*  De  FaM  Religione/  i.  6).  The  aathority  of  the  Sibylline 
writings  with  the  Pagans  soon  suggested  the  pious  fraud  of 
interpolating  them;  the  direct  allusions  to  the  Messiah 
which  they  contain  are  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  in 
the  second  century  (see  Blondell,  *  Des  Slbylles  C^ebres '). 
But,  notwithstanding  the  occadonal  expression  of  some 
suspicion  as  to  their  authenticity,  these  spurious  predictions 
continued  to  be  held  in  veneration  not  only  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  even  to  a  comparatively  modem  date,  and  the 
Sibyls  were  represented  in  connexion  with  Scripture  subjects 
before  and  after  Michelangelo's  time  by  various  painters. 
The  circumstance  of  their  appearing  in  works  of  art  as 
equal  in  rank  with  the  prophets  may  have  arisen  ftom  the 
manner  in  which  St  Augustine  ('De  Civit  Dei,*  xviii.  47) 
speaks  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyls*  testimony,  immediately 
before  he  adverts  to  that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  fullest  of  the  numerous  dissertations  on  the  Sibyls  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  Clasen,  '  De  Oraculis  Gentilium,'  Helmstadt, 
1673. 

M  2 
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any  respect  superior,  and  they  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  inferior  productions^ 
of  Raphael ;  as  they  are  also  among  the  very  few 
works  in  which  he  has  shown  any  disposition  ta 
imitate  the  peculiar  character  of  Michelangelo's 
style  of  desigpo.  It  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  the 
frescoes  of  the  Pace  were  painted  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  and  were  not  finished  untill514.'  The 
Isaiah  was  painted  in  1512. 

The  frescoes  of  the  Stanza  d*  Eliodoro  are,— on 
the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  Promise  of  God  of  a  name* 
rous  posterity  to  Abraham ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
Jacob's  Dream;  and  Moses  before  God  in  the 
Burning  Bush  ;  and  on  the  walls,  the  Ezfulsioit 
OF  Heliodorus  from  the  Tempi^b  of  Jerusalem. 
The  subject  of  this  grand  composition  is  from  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees :  '<  For  there  appeared 
to  them  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him, 
adorned  with  a  very  rich  covering:  and  he  ran 
fiercely  and  struck  Heliodorus  with  his  fore-feet ; 
and  he  that  sat  upon  him  seemed  to  have  armour  of 
gold.  Moreover,  there  appeared  two  other  young 
men  beautiful  and  strong,  bright  and  glorious,  and 
in  comely  apparel:  who  stood  by  him  on  either 
side,  and  scourged  him  without  ceasing  with  many 
stripes  "  (ch.  ii.  ver.  25  and  26). 

The  subject  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  to  com* 
memorate  the  deliverance  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
from  foreign  enemies  through  Julius  II.,  in  whose 
Pasfiavant,  *  Ra&el  yon  Urbino,'  ii.  167. 
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pontificate  it  was  painted :  Julias  is  himself  intro* 
duced  into  the  Temple  as  a  witness  of  the  scene. 
This  picture  was  probably  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  Cappella  Sistina.  Though  not  the 
greatest,  it  is  the  grandest  of  all  Raphael's  works  in 
design;  it  is  also  unsurpassed  in  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  the  conception,  and  has  more  the  character 
of  what  it  represents,  an  angelic  vision,  than  of  the 
work  of  human  liands. 

The  next  picture  of  this  apartment  is  the  Mass 
OF  BoLSENA,  also  painted  in  1512,  representing  a 
miracle  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  to  a  doubting  priest,  while  con- 
secrating the  Host  in  the  church  of  Santa  Christina 
at  Bolsena,  in  the  year  1263 :  the  wafer  bled.  This 
event  was  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus  Christi. 

On  the  third  wall,  opposite  to  the  Heliodorus,  is 
the  fresco  known  as  the  Attila.  It  represents 
St.  Leo  turning  Attila  from  his  design  of  plunder- 
ing Rome :  above  the  Pope  are  seen  visions  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  This  composition  is 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy  by  Leo  X.  in  1513. 

The  fourth  picture  in  this  room  is  the  Delivery 
OF  St.  Peter  out  op  Prison;  a  Night  Scene, 
with  several  lights  admirably  contrived  ;^  it  is  like- 
wise supposed  to  have  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in 

•  *  See  the  remarks  of  the  young  Richardson  on  this  com- 
position. 
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the  Life  of  Leo,  who  himself  escaped  from  his  cap- 
tivity after  the  battle  of  Ravemia,  the  year  previous 
to  his  elevation  to  the  Popedom ;  he  was  elected  in 
February,  1513. 

All  the  paintings  of  this  chamber  were  finished 
in  1514 ;  and  for  design,  colouring,  and  execution, 
they  are  the  best  of  all  Raphael's  frescoes.  Doubt- 
less much  of  their  superiority  of  style  may  be  owing 
to  the  grand  works  of  Michelangelo  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  but  an  equal  portion  must 
likewise  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  and  more 
complete  development  of  Raphael's  own  powers  in 
the  natural  course  of  events. 

From  the  painting  of  this  chamber  the  Vatican 
frescoes  went  on  slowly,  though  Raphael  now  em- 
ployed many  scholars ;  but  he  had  so  many  other 
commissions  from  Leo,  and  from  others  of  his 
Roman  patrons,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
give  that  attention  to  these  works  which  their  im- 
portance and  his  own  reputation  demanded. 

The  third  chamber,  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio, 
was  intrusted  much,  if  not  wholly,  to  Raphael's 
scholars.  It  contains  representations  of  events  from 
the  lives  of  Leo  III.  and  IV.,  with  reference  to 
Leo  X.  They  are  the  Incendio  del  Boboo,  from 
which  the  apartment  takes  its  name :  the  conflagra- 
tion was  miraculously  arrested  by  Leo  lY.  The 
Oath  OF  Leo  III.,  by  which  he  purified  himself  from 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies,  be- 
fore Charlemagne;  the  Coronation  of  Charle* 
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MAGNE  BY  Leo  III. ;  and  the  Victory  over  the 
Saracens  at  Ostia,  in  the  time  of  Leo  IV. 

These  paintings  were  all  finished  by  1 5 1 7.  Their 
execution  is  compamtively  careless,  but  they  have 
much  suffered  from  neglect  and  restorations.  The 
greater  part  of  their  execution  is  attributed  to  the 
scholars  of  Raphael.  In  the  Incendio  del  Borgo 
there  is  much  appearance  of  a  striving  after  mere 
material  forms,  and  in  the  corrupt  taste  for  anatomi- 
cal display,  which  began  to  show  itself  about  this  ' 
time,  as  one  of  the  prejudicial  consequences  of  an 
imitation  of  Michelangelo's  style. 

The  works  of  the  Sala  di  Costantino  were  painted 
after  the  death  of  Eaphael,  by  Giulio  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  other  scholars  of  Raphael, 
under  Giulio^s  direction.  The  principal  subjects 
are  from  the  life  of  Constantine,  in  connexion  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  series  is  the  great  Battle 
OP  Constantine  and  MaxentiIts  at  the  Ponte 
Molle  near  Rome.  The  other  subjects  are  the 
Appearance  op  the  Cross;  the  Baptism  op 
Constantine  ;  and  the  Presentation  of  Rome 
TO  THE  Pope. 

Raphael  intended  to  paint  these  compositions  in 
oil,  and  two  allegorical  figures  of  Justice  and  Be- 
nignity are  executed  in  oil-colours;  but  Giulio 
Romano  and  Penni  continued  the  works  after  his 
death  in  fresco.  They  were  psiinted  in  1523,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  above  works  Raphael 
directed  also  the  painting  of  the  Loggie  of  tlie 
Vatican,  or  the  corridors  and  galleries  by  which  the 
Stanze  are  approached.  The  compositions  of  the 
Loggie  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament;  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  commonly  spoken  of  in 
the  aggregate  as  "  Raphael's  Bible."  The  painters 
of  these  designs,  which  are  on  a  small  scale,  were 
Giulio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni,  Rafiaellino  del 
Colle,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  Pellegrino  da  Modena. 

The  last  of  the.  great  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  was 
the  Last  Judgment,  painted  by  Michelangelo  for 
Popes  Clement  VI I.  and  Paul  III.,  on  the  altar- 
wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  was  commenced  in 
1533,  and  was  completed  in  1541 :  its  dimensions 
are  47  feet  in  height  by  43  wide.  Though  a  vast 
composition,  and  executed  with  unrivalled  power 
and  freedom,  it  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  manner  of  Michelangelo,  than 
for  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  paintings  of 
the  ceiling,  of  which  there  are  little  if  any  traces 
in  the  Last  Judgment.  The  opinions  concerning 
it  are  many,  and  various ;  by  some  it  is  raised  above 
all  other  works  of  painting ;  while  by  others  it  is 
condemned  as  wholly  unworthy  of  its  great  subject. 
Flaxman,  in  comparing  it  with  ancient  compositions^ 
and  a  similar  work  of  a  later  age,  the  Fallen  Angels 
of  Rubens,  says* — "In  the  great  compositions  of 

In  his  Lecture  on  Composition. 
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modem  times,  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michelangelo^ 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  by  Rubens,  there  are 
multitudes,  legions  in  comparison  with  the  separate 
figures  and  single  groups  in  the  most  considerable 
of  the  ancient  works.  The  beholder  is  thunder- 
struck by  angels  falling  in  groups  and  forked  masses, 
amalgamating  in  the  vivid  flashes,  and  darkening 
in  the  sulphurous  smoke,  in  the  various  dismay, 
horror,  and  torpor,  of  the  deadened  intellect  in 
their  lost  condition.  In  this  picture,  the  undulation 
of  figures  and  groups,  the  entwining  of  limbs,  the 
breadth  and  quantities  of  light  and  shade,  may  be 
studied  by  the  painter  and  sculptor  with  equal 
advantage.™ 

^^  The  Last  Judgment  by  Michelangelo  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  consummate  work,  and  the  parent  from 
which  Bubens's  Fall  of  the  Angels  has  derived  its 
being.  If  the  Judgment  is  inferior  to  the  Falling 
Angels  in  general  effect — in  the  breadth  of  light 
and  shade — the  strength  of  approaching  parts — and 
the  gradual  distance  of  those  which  retreat,  by  dif- 
fusion of  middle  tint  and  the  vivid  variegations  of 
reflex,  it  is  superior  in  the  sublimity  and  extent  of 
character  and  action — in  the  gradations  of  sentiment 
and  passion,  from  exalted  beatitude  to  the  abyss 
of  hopeless  destruction — in  the  kinds  and  species  of 
these  degrees, — in  relations  to  the  theological  and 
cardinal  virtues,  opposed  to  the  seven  deadly  sins — 

™  This  picture  is  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich ;  the  figures 
are  on  a  small  scale. 

M  3 
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in  uncommon,  original,  distinct,  and  fit  appropria- 
tion in  the  groups  or  separate  figures.  The  senti- 
ment of  particular  figures  and  groups  is  in  the  whole, 
and  all  the  parts,  penetrating,  sympathetic,  and 
true. 

^^  Despair  plunges  headlong  downwards ;  the  fall 
of  the  contentious  is  aided  by  strife  and  blows ;  the 
malignant,  drawn  downwards  by  the  fiends,  is  tor- 
mented in  his  way  by  the  biting  serpent ;  for  some 
there  is  a  terrific  contest  between  angels  and  infer- 
nals. 

'^  Among  the  happy,  brotherly  love  is  evident  in 
three  figures  which  shoot  upwards  together,  whose 
faces,  seen  a  little  beyond  each  other,  appear  to  be 
reflections  of  the  same  self:  several  rise  to  the  hea- 
venly region  by  the  attractions  of  purity,  piety,  and 
charity. 

^^  In  this  stupendous  work,  in  addition  to  the 
genius  of  the  mighty  master,  the  mechanical  powers 
and  movements  of  the  figure,  its  anatomical  energies 
and  forms,  are  shown  by  such  perspective  of  the 
most  difiSicult  positions,  as  surpass  any  examples  leflt 
by  the  ancients  on  a  flat  sur£ice  or  in  low  relief, 
and  are  only  to  be  equalled  in  kind,  but  not  in  the 
proportion  of  complication,  in  the  front  and  diago- 
nal views  of  the  Laocoon,  and  all  the  views  of  the 
Boxers,  which  are  both  entire  groups."  " 

"  All  these  great  frescoes  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  &11  into  a  very  decayed  and  dirty  state.  The  Last 
Judgment  is  now  so  much  obscured  that  it  is  only  pordally 
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It  vas  the  intention  of  Michelangelo  to  paint 
the  Fall  of  Lucifer  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  cartoons  of  this  design,  or  some 
of  them,  were  actually  made;  and  a  fresco  was 
painted  from  them  by  one  of  his  scholars  in  the 
church  of  the  Triuit4  de'  Monti,  but  it  has  long 
since  perished. 

If  Michelangelo  had  executed  this  work,  the  de<» 
corations  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  would  have  illus- 
trated the  whole  cycle  of  Biblical  types  and  antitypes 
connected  with  the  creation  and  regeneration  of  man. 
The  Fall  of  Lucifer  would  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  this  cycle.  Then  would  follow  the  paint- 
visible,  and  these  parts  are  not  distinct  It  is  only  possible 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it  at  present  fh)m  copies  and 
prints,  wbich  are  numerous.  Tbere  is  a  beautiful  small 
copy  in  the  Gallery  of  Naples,  by  Marcello  Venusti,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Michelangelo's.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Stanze  were  only  saved  frY>m  imminent  ruin  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
who  cleaned  and  restored  them  in  1702  and  1703,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XL ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  been 
the  objects  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  Roman  government. 
The  chamber  which  appears  to  have  suffered  most  from  neg- 
lect and  injudidous  restoration  is  that  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo.  The  Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
etchings  of  these  great  works  by  Piroli  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  character.  There  is  a  large  copy  of  the  Last 
Judgment  at  Paris,  which  was  recentiy  made  for  Louis-Phi- 
lippe, by  the  late  French  painter  Sigalon ;  it  is,' or  is  to  be,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  There  are 
also  several  large  copies  from  the  paintings  of  the  Stanze,  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
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ings  of  the  ceiling,  illustrating  the  creation  and  the 
fall  of  man ;  with  which  are  connected  the  Prophets 
and  Sibyls,  the  Jewish  subjects,  and  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  in  commemoration  of  the  promised  re- 
demption. Below  these  again,  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  in  the  tapestries  from  the  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael and  other  works,  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer 
is  represented,  and  the  actual  regeneration  of  man 
IS  commenced.  The  whole  series  is  closed  by  the 
final  scene  of  the  Judgment,  and  the  reconciliHtion 
of  God  with  man.**  Such  is  the  high  import  of  the 
vast  series  of  pictorial  decorations  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Popes  at  Rome. 

**  See  an  illustrative  note  on  the  sabjects  of  these  paiut- 
iugs,  by  Mr.  Eastlake  in  the '  Hand-book  of  Painting '  befbre 
referred  to,  Italy,  p.  216. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CABTOONS  OF  BAFHAEL. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  to  Raphael's 
Cartoons,  or  rather  the  situations  of  the  tapes- 
tries worked  from  them,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
These  great  works,  the  noblest  and  most 
characteristic^  of  Raphael's  productions,  require  a 
particular  notice,  for  it  is  only  in  them  that  his 
style  is  completely  developed. 

These  celebrated  compositions,  seven  of  which 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court,  were  apparently  ori- 
ginally ten  in  number,  and  they  were  executed  by 
Raphael  for  Leo  X.  in  the  years  1515  and  1516,  as 
patterns  for  tapestries  which  were  hung  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Cappella  Sistina,  in 
that  part  called  the  Presbyterium,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Cardinals ;  it  is  at  the  altar  end, 
and  comprises  the  larger  portion  of  the  chapel, 
being  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  balustrade. 
Raphael  received  for  these  ten  cartoons  434  ducats, 
or  about  150/.  sterling,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
price  he  was  paid  for  a  single  picture  of  the  large 
frescoes  of  the  Stanze,  for  each  of  wWch  he  re- 
ceived 1200  scudi  d'oro,  or  about  400/.  Tliis  last 
sum  appears  an  enormous  amount,  when  compared 
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with  the  remuneration  which,  according  to  Yasari, 
Michelangelo  receivied  for  the  paintings  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  namely,  3000  scudi, 
or  about  600/.  This  was,  however,  probably  a 
previously  stipulated  sum,  and  Michelangelo  doubt- 
less produced  a  more  extensive  series  of  illustrations 
than  the  Pope  expected,  or  than  he  himself  had 
anticipated.* 

Before  Michelangelo  painted  the  Last  Judgment 
on  the  altar-wall,  two  horizontal  series  of  paintings 
went  round  the  chapel,  below  the  windows ;  the 
upper  was  a  series  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
illustrating  the  acts  of  Moses  and  of  Christ ;  the 
second  or  lower  series  were  mere  representations 
of  hangings,  with  the  arms  of  Sixtus  IV.  painted  in 
the  centre.  It  was  as  a  substitute  for  these  painted 
hangings  in  the  portion  of  the  chapel  appropriated  to 
the  Cardinals  that  Leo  X.  ordered  the  tapestries 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  order  of  the 
tapestries,  as  given  below,  is  conjectured  by  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  the  *  Description  of  Rome,** 
and  has  every  appearance  of  being  accurate. 
After  the  completion  of  the  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  arrangement  was  of  course  altered. 

The  subject  of  these  designs  is  the  history  of  the 

•  Vasari,  *Vita  di  Michelangiolo.'  The  15,000  ducats 
mentioned  in  the  *  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom/  vol.  ii.  pt. 
2,  p.  259,  is  evidently  a  mistake  or  misprint  for  1500dacats. 

**  Platner  and  Bunsen,  'Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,' 
vol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  408. 
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Apostles ;  and  five  are  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  alone. 
They  are — 1.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
or  the  Calling  of  Peter;  2.  Christ's  Charge  to 
Peter ;  3.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen ;  4.  The 
Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple;  6.  The  Death  of  Ananias ;  6.  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  7.  Elymas  the  Sorcerer 
struck  blind ;  8.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra ; 
9.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens;  and,  10.  Paul  in 
Prison  at  Philippi  during  the  Earthquake.  Passa- 
vant°  mentions  an  eleventh  tapestry,  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  which  decorated  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  but  it  is  now  lost.  The  ten  subjects 
mentioned  were  aiTanged  five  on  each  side  of  the 
altar — two  on  the  altar-wall,  and  four  on  each  side. 
The  walls  are  divided  by  painted  pilasters  into  com- 
partments, to  which  the  tapestries  are  proportioned 
in  size.  One  space,  however,  on  each  side  is  much 
smaller  than  the  rest,  owing  to  the  Papal  chair  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  altar  and  the  gallery  of  the 
choristers  on  the  left ;  and  among  the  ten  tapes- 
tries are  two  smaller  ones  which  suit  these  smaller 
spaces — the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Paul  in 
Prison  at  Philippi, — two  of  which  the  cartoons  are 
lost.  The  cartoon  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  likewise  lost.  The  tapestries  are  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  chapel  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  numbered,  commencing  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar  with  No.  1,  and  on  the  left  side 
« *  Rafael  von  Urbino,'  vol.  i.  p.  279  j  ii.  p.  258, 
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with  No.  6  ;  the  series  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
being  opposite  to  the  Papal  chair.  The  side  walls 
remain  as  they  were  originally  painted  ;  and  on 
all  great  » festivals  of  the  Church  the  painted 
hangings  used  formerly  to  be  covered  by  these  ta- 
pestries from  Raphael's  designs.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  no  longer  used  for  church  purposes,  but 
are  preserved,  with  a  later  series,  in  a  corridor  of 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican  which  was  built  for  them 
by  Leo  XII. ;  they  were  first  placed  in  the  museum 
by  Pius.  VII.,  in  1814,  in  the  apartments  of  Pius 
V.  They  were  carried  off  from  Rome  during  the 
French  occupation  after  the  Revolution,  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  that  is  worked 
in  them  :  they  were,  however,  repurchased  and 
restored  to  Rome  in  1808.  They  had  been  pre- 
viously carried  off  in  the  year  1527,  with  other 
plunder,  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V. ;  but  were 
returned  by  the  Constable  Montmorency  to  Paul 
III   in  1553. 

The  later  series  of  tapestries  alluded  to,  which 
is  preserved  with  the  othem  in  the  Vatican,  consists 
of  twelve  designs  from  the  Life  of  Christ ;  they 
are  ou  a  larger  scale  than  the  others,  with  which 
they  have  no  connexion.  They  are  supposed,  from 
their  style  and  their  mannered  drawing,  to  have 
been  executed  from  cartoons  made  by  Flemish 
masters  from  small  sketches  by  Raphael ;  they  are 
much  too  bad  in  their  style  of  design  to  have  been 
executed  from  cartoons  by  Raphael  himself.     The 
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fragment  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  portion  of  a  cartoon  of  one 
of  these  tapestries. 

These  two  sets  of  tapestries  are  distinguished  as 
those  of  the  old  and  new  school, — Arazzi  della 
scuola  nuova,  and  Arazzi  della  scuola  vecchia ; 
those  executed  for  the  Sistine  Chapel  being  of  the 
old  school.  The  new  school  appears  to  signiiy 
that  mannered,  cumbrous  style  of  design  which 
prevailed  at  Kome  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Raphael,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Michelangelo, 
whose  admirers  and  imitators  were  the  originators 
of  this  corrupt  taste. 

In  considering  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of 
these  tapestries,  many  are  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  unaccountable  neglect  with  which  the  original 
designs  were  treated.  They  appear  never  to  have 
been  inquired  for  after  the  tapestries  were  com- 
pleted ;  their  preservation  seems  to  be  due  to  Rubens, 
who  mentioned  them  to  Charles  I.,  and  persuaded 
him  to  purchase  them.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  a 
work  of  art  is  a  criterion  of  its  value,  the  Roman 
authorities  were  not  guilty  of  such  indifference  as 
might  otherwise  appear.  The  cost  of  the  tapestries 
is  given  variously^  but  the  lowest,  and  probably  the 
correct  estimate,  is  that  given  by  Fea,**  who  states 
that  they  cost  Leo  X.  34,000  scudi,  about  7000/. 

<*  '  Notizie  intoniQ  di  Raphaele/  &c.,  p.  92  :  Platner, 
*  Bcschreibuog  der  Stadt  Rom/  ii.  *2,  p.  303. 
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8ter]ingy«— *aii  immense  sum  compared  with  the  1 50/. 
paid  for  the  Cartoons. 

The  Cartoons  were,  after  the  completion  of  the 
tapestries  in  1519,  probably  left  at  the  Tapestry 
&bric  at  Arras,  and  were  there  found  by  Rubens. 
Seven,  all  that  remained,  were  brought  to  this 
coimtry  about  1630,  cut  in  slips  and  packed  in 
boxes,  and  were  deposited  in  Whitehall,  previously 
to  their  being  sent  to  Mortlake,*  to  be  again  worked 
in  tapestry.  In  1649,  at  the  sale  of  Charles's 
efiects,  they  were,  through  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well, purchased  for  the  nation  for  the  sum  of  300A 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  but  for  the 
representations  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  that  king 
would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  offered 
a  large  sum  for  them.  At  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  William  III.  had  them 
stretched  on  canvas,  and  ordered  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  build  a  room  for  their  reception  at 
Hampton  Court.  Here  they  remained  until  1764, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Buckingham  House : 
in  1787  they  were  again  removed  to  Windsor,  and 
were  finally  restored  to  Hampton  Court  in  1814, 
where  they  still  remain  ;  and  we  may  exclaim  vnth 
the  enthusiastic    Richardson,'  <^  God   be  praised 

«  Where  King  James  had  established  a  tapestry  maun- 
factory,  ander  the  direction  of  Franz  Cleyn,  a  German 
XMiinter,  of  Rostock,  in  Mecklenburg  Scbwerin. 

'  •  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Painting,'  third  edition,  p.  62» 
1773. 
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that  we  have  so  near  us  such  an  invaluable  blessing !" 
*'  When  a  man  enters/'  says  the  same  writer,  **  into 
that  awful  gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  he  finds  him- 
self amongst  a  sort  of  pec^le  superior  to  what  he 
has  ever  seen,  and  very  probably  to  what  those 
really  were.  Indeed  this  is  the  principal  excel- 
lence of  those  wonderful  pictures,  as  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  that  part  of  painting  which  is  prefer* 
able  to  all  others.' 

'^  What  a  grace  and  majesty  is  seen  in  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  all  his  actions,  preaching, 
rending  his  garments,  denouncing  vengeance  upon 
the  sorcerer!  What  a  dignity  is  in  the  other 
Apostles  wherever  they  appear,  particularly  the 
prince  of  them  in  the  cartoon  of  Ananias  I  How 
infinitely  and  divinely  g^eat,  with  all  his  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity,  is  the  Christ  in  the  boat! 
But  these  are  exalted  characters,  which  have  a 
delicacy  in  them  as  much  beyond  what  any  of  the 
gods,  demi-gods,  or  heroes  of  the  anci^it  heathens 
can  admit  of,  as  the  Christian  religion  excels  the 
ancient  superstition.  The  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus 
has  a  greatness  and  grace  superior  to  his  character, 
and  equal  to  what  one  can  suppose  Julius  Cnsar, 
Augustus,  Trajan,  or  the  greatest  amongst  the 
Romans  to  have   had.     The  common  people  are 

'  Some  very  bold  and  effectiTe  engravings  from  tbese 
works,  by  Mr.  John  Bamet,  are  in  conrse  of  pablication, 
and  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  they  have  more  of  the 
character  of  the  originals  than  any  previous  prints,  not- 
withstanding their  too  great  elaboration  of  shadow. 
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like  gentlemen;   even  the  fishermen,  the  beggars,, 
have  something  in  them  much  above  what  we 
see  in  those  orders  of  men. 

«  The  scenes  are  answerable  to  the  actors ;  not 
even  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  nor  any  part 
of  the  first  Temple,  nor  probably  any  building  in 
the  world,  had  that  beauty  and  magnificence  as 
appears  in  what  we  see  in  the  cartoon  of  Healing 
the  Cripple.  Athens  and  Lystra  appear  in  these 
cartoons  to  be  beyond  what  we  can  suppose  they 
were  when  Greece  was  in  its  utmost  glory.'* 

Richardson  has  made  some  other  excellent  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  colouring  and  execution  of 
these  works,  pointing  out  their  great  superiority 
in  these  minor  respects.  The  younger  Richardson 
compares  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican  Stanze  with 
the  Cartoons ;  and  the  latter  are,  in  his  opinion, 
<^  better  painted,  coloured,  and  drawn ;  the  compo- 
sition is  better,  the  airs  of  the  heads  are  more  ex- 
quisitely fine ;  there  is  more  grace  and  greatness 
spread  throughout ;  in  short,  they  are  better  pic- 
tures, judging  of  them  only  as  they  are  commonly 
judged  of,  and  without  taking  the  thought  and 
invention  into  the  account."  Francesco  Penni  was 
Raphael's  chief  assistant  in  the  execution  of  these 
works ;  he  was  assisted,  likewise,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  scholars;  "Yet  in  almost  all  the 
Cartoons,"  says  Mr.  Eastlake,*'  "  the  hand  of  the 

>>  *  Hand-Book  of  Painting.  Italy,'  note,  p  317. 
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juaster  is  apparent ;  most,  perhaps,  in  the  calling 
of  Peter,  and  least  in  the  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  and  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter.  As  designs 
they  are  universally  considered  the  finest  inventions 
of  Raphael.  At  the  time  he  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  them,  the  &me  of  Michelangelo's  ceiling, 
in  the  sam^  chapel  they  were  destined  to  adorn, 
yras  at  its  height ;  and  Eaphael,  inspired  with  a 
noble  emulation,  his  practice  matured  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  several  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  treated 
these  new  subjects  with  an  elevation  of  style  not 
perhaps  equalled  in  his  former  efforts.  The  highest 
qualities  of  these  works  are  undoubtedly  addressed 
to  the  mind,  as  vivid  interpretations  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  Scripture ;  but  as  examples  of  Art 
they  are  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  that 
general  grandeur  of  treatment  in  form,  com- 
position, and  draperies,  which  the  Italian  masters 
contemplated  from  the  first,  as  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  religion  and  the  size  of  the  temples 
destined  to  receive  such  works.  In  the  Cartoons 
this  greatness  of  style,  not  without  a  due  regard 
to  variety  of  character,  pervades  every  figure, 
and  is  so  striking  in  some  of  the  Apostles,  as 
to  place  them  on.  a  level  with  the  Prophets  of 
Michelangelo." 

About  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since 
the  elder  Richardson  first  made  his  observations 
on  the  Cartoons ;  and  all  the  numerous  criticisms 
that  have  since  been  made  have  added  little  that 
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is  essential  to  the  excellent  remarks  scattered 
throughout  his  treatise  on  '  The  Theory  of 
Painting,'  where  they  have  the  double  interest 
of  truth  and  originality.  Richardson  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sir  Ciaistophw  Wren,  and  is 
probably  the  first  author  who  published  criticisms 
on  the  CSartoons  themselves.  « 

The  seven  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  are^ 
without  reference  to  any  particular  order,  the 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ;  Christ's  Cbai^  to 
Peter;  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra;  Elymas  struck 
with  Blindness;  St.  Peter  hewing  the  Cripple; 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens;  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias.  They  are  painted  in  distemper  upoi» 
paper,  whence  their  appellation  of  cartoons.^  The 
figures  are  of  a  very  lai^  size,  varying  from  six. 
to  nine  feet,  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  about 
twelve  feet  high,  and  three  of  them  are  about 
fourteen  and  the  rest  about  eighteen  feet  in  vndth. 

The  Misaculous  Draught  of  Fishks,  ob 
THS  Caxlino  of  Petsr  : — '<  And  when  they  had 
this  done,  they  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fbhes  : 
and  their  net  brake.  And  they  beckoned  unto 
their  partners,  which  were  in  the  other  ship,  that 
they  should  come  and  help  them.  ■  And  they  came 
and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to 
sink.  When  S^on  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at 
Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 

>  From  the  Italian  cortone,  pasteboard. 
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a  sinful   man,   O  Lord.     And  Jesus  said  unto 
Simon,  Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men." — (Luke  v.  6^-10.)     On  this  composition 
Bichardson  obsenres  —  '^  In   the  cartoon  of  the 
Draught  of  Fishes,  Kaphael  has  made  a  boat  too 
little  to  hold  the  figures  he  has  placed  in  it ;  and 
this  is  so  visible  that  some  are  apt  to  triumph 
over  that  great  man  as  having  nodded  on  that 
occasion  ;  which  others  have  pretended  to  excuse 
by  saying  it  was  done  to  make  the  miraele  appear 
the  greater.     But  the  truth  is,  had  he  made  the 
boat  large  enough  lor  those  figures,  his  picture 
would  have  been  all  boat,  which  would  have  had 
a  disagreeable  effect :  and  to  have  made  his  figures 
small  enough  for  a  vessel  <^  that  size  would  have 
rendered  them  unsuitable  to  the  rest  of  the  set, 
and    have  made  those  %ures  appear  less  con* 
siderable ;   there  would  have  been  too  much  boat 
and  too  little  figure.     It  is  amiss  as  it  is,  but 
would  have  been  worse  any  other  way,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  other  cases.     Raphael,  there- 
fore, wisely  chose  this  lesser  inconvenience,  this 
seeming  error,  which  he  knew  the  judicious  would 
know  was  none ;   and  for  the  rest,  he  was  above 
being  solicitous  for  his  reputation  with    them. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  so  fiur  from  being 
a  fiuilt,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the  consummate 
judgment  of  that  incomparable  man." 

Bichardson  further  notices  the  good  effect  of 
the  birds  in  the  for^round  of  this  cartoon.     He 
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says — "  There  is  a  certain  sea-wildness  in  them  ; 
and  as  their  food  was  fish,  they  contribute  mightily 
to  express  the  affair  in  hand,  which  was  fishing.*' 
They  also  '^  prevent  the  heaviness  which  that  pprt 
would  otherwise  have  had,  by  breaking  the 
parallel  lines  which  would  have  been  made  by 
the  boats  and  the  base  of  the  picture."'^ 

Chbist's  Chabge  to  Peter. — ^^  He  saith  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said 
unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  and 
he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things  ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him.  Feed  my  sheep"  (John  xxi.  17). 

The  keys  in  the  hands  of  Peter  have  reference 
to  a  previous  promise  to  that  Apostle : — '^  And  I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaTen ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven'' 
(Matt.  xvi.  19).  Both  the  promise  and  the  charge 
are  represented  in  the  cartoon  by  obvious  symbols, 
as  the  only  way  of  conveying  them  as  subjects  of 
representation.  Richardson  has  remarked  some- 
what largely  upon  this  cartoon,  on  its  subject, 
its  composition,  and  on  its  colouring,  which  he 
considers  to  be  *'  a  wonderful  harmony."  With 
regard  to  the  subject  he  observes — "  The  intention 

^  Pages  49  and  73,  ed.  cit. 
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of  this  picture  was  doubtless  to  honour  the  Papal 
dignity.  St.  Peter  was  to  be  here  represented  in 
his  brightest  character,  which  consists  in  his  having 
the  keys,  and  the  flock  of  Christ  committed  to  him ; 
but  this  last  being  conferred  on  him  after  the  other 
(for  Christ  was  then  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the 
keys  he  was  in  possession  of  before  the  crucifixion), 
both  histories  could  not  be  brought  in  without 
making  a  double  picture.  The  first  is  therefore 
expressed  by  his  having  the  keys  in  his  hand." 
"  In  this  cartoon,*'  he  observes  in  another  place, 
*'  Our  Saviour  is  wrapped  only  in  one  large- piece 
of  white  drapery,  his  left  arm  and  breast  and  part 
of  his  leg  naked  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  done 
to  denote  him  now  to  appear  in  his  resurrection 
body,  and  not  as  before  his  crucifixion,  when  this 
dress  would  have  been  altogether  improper/** 

The  Sacrifice  at  Ltstra.  — "  Then  the 
priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city, 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would 
have  done  sacrifice  with  the  people :  which  when 
the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  heard  of,  they  rent 
their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying 
out,  Why  do  ye  these  things  ?   we  also  are  men 

^  Pages  56,  50.  Richardson  supposed  that  the  dress  of 
Christ  here  alluded  to  was  done  on  second  thoughts.  This 
he  infers  from  an  old  drawing  of  this  cartoon  in  his  posses- 
ion, in  which  the  Christ  was  fully  clad,  that  is,  with  the 
same  large  drapery,  and  another  robe  under  it  that  covered 
his  body  and  arms,  and  reached  down  to  his  feet 
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of  like  passions   with  you,"  &c.    (Acts   xiv.    13 
—15.)  *       - 

Richardson  observes  on  this  picture:  "In  the 
cartoon  where  the  people  of  Lycaonia  are  going 
to  sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  occasion 
of  this  is  finely  told  :  the'  man  who  was  healed  of 
his  lameness  is  one  of  the  forwardest  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  Divine  power  which  appeared  in 
those  Apostles ;  and  to  show  it  to  be  him,  not  only 
a  crutch  is  under  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but  an 
did  man  takes  up  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and 
looks  upon  the  limb  which  he  remembered  to  have 
been  crippled,  and  expresses  great  devotion  and 
admiration  ;  which  sentiments  are  also  seen  in  the 
other  with  a  mixture  of  joy."" 

Eltmas,  the  Sorcerbr,  struck  by  Paui4 
WITH  Blindness  in  the  presence  of  Seroius 
Paulus.  — "  And  now,  behold  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not 
seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.  And  immediately 
there  fell  on  him  a  mist  and  a  darkness;  and  he 
went  about  seeking  some  to  lead  him  by  the  band." 
(Acts  xiii.  11.) 

"  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,"  says  our  critic,  "  is 
blind  from  head  to  foot ;  but  how  admirably  are 
terror  and  astonishment  expressed  in  the  people 
present,  and  how  varioqsly  according  to  the  several 
characters  !  The  proconsul  has  these  sentiments, 
but  as  a  Roman  and  a  gentleman ;   the  rest  in 

»  Page  56. 
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several  degrees  and  manners.*'  And  in  another 
place  he  observes :  ^*  It  doth  not  appear  that  the 
proconsul  was  converted,  otherwise  than  by  the 
writing ;  nor  do  I  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to 
have  expressed  that  important  circumstance  so 
properly  any  other  way."" 

St.  Peter  Healing  the  Cbipple  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate. — "And  he  took  him  by  the 
right  hand  and  lifted  him  up;  and  immediately 
his  feet  and  ankle-bones  received  strength." 
(Acts  iii.  7.) 

The  naked  boys  in  this  cartoon  are,  says  Richard- 
son, a  "  proof  of  Raphael's  great  judgment  in  com- 
position. One  of  them  is  in  such  an  attitude  as 
finely  varies  the  turns  of  the  figures ;  but  here  is 
moreover  another  kind  of  contrast,  and  that  is 
caused  by  their  being  naked,  which,  how  odd  soever 
it  may  seem  at  first,  and  without  considering  the 
reason  of  it,  will  be  fouiid  to  have  a  marvellous 
effect.  Clothe  them  in  imagination,  dress  them  as 
you  will,  the  picture  suffers  by  it,  and  would  have 
suffered  if  Raphael  himself  had  done  it.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  this  contrast,  which  is  of  so  great  con- 
sequence in  painting,  that  this  knowing  man,  in 
the  cartoon  we  are  now  upon,  hath  placed  his 
figures  at  one  end  of  the  Tem^e  near  the  corner, 
where  one  would  not  suppose  the  beautiful  gate 
was.  But  this  varies  the  sides  of  the  picture,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives   him   an   opportunity  to 

»  Pages  53,  61. 
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enlarge  his  buildings  with  a  fine  portico,  the  like 
of  which  you  must  imagine  must  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  main  structure;  all  which  together 
makes  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture 
that  can  be  conceived. 

^'  He  hath  departed  from  historical  truth  in  the 
pillars  that  are  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple  ; 
the  imagery  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  all  along 
after  the  Captivity.  Nor  were  those  kinds  of  pillars 
known  even  in  antique  architecture,  I  believe  in 
any  nation;  but  they  are  so  nobly  invented  by 
Baphael,  and  so  prodigiously  magnificent,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  if  he  had  not  indulged 
himself  in  this  piece  of  licentiousness,  which  un* 
doubtedly  he  knew  to  be  such.'' 

He  notices  also  the  judicious  introduction  of 
the  burning  lamps  in  this  cartoon:  he  says, 
'<  one  sees  that  the  place  is  holy,  as  well  as  mag* 
nificent.'"* 

Paul  Pbeacping  at  Athens. — "  Then  Paul 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  and  said.  Ye  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  youi: 
devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
To  THE  Unknot?^  God.  Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
(Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

In  this  admirable  cartoon,  observes  Riohardson 
°  Pages  76,  49,  and  28. 
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"  the  expressions  are  very  just,  and  deb'cate  through- 
out ;  even  the  background  is  not  without  its 
meaning :  it  is  expressive  of  the  superstition  St. 
Paul  was  preaching  against.  But  ho  historian  or 
orator  can  possibly  give  me  so  great  an  idea  of 
that  eloquent  and  zealous  Apostle  as  that  figure  of 
his  does;P  all  the  fine  things  related  as  said  or 
wrote  by  him  cannot;  for  there  I  see  a  person, 
&Ge,  air  and  action,  which  no  words  can  sufficiently 
describe,  but  which  assure  me  as  much  as  those 
can,  that  that  man  must  speak  good  sense  and  to 
the  purpose :  and  the  different  sentiments  of  his 
auditors  are  as  finely  expressed;  some  appear  to 
be  angry  and  malicious;  others  to  be  attentive, 
and  reasoning  upon  the  matter  within  themselves, 
or  with  one  another ;  and  one  especially  is  appa- 
rently convinced.  These  last  are  the  freethinkers 
of  that  time,  and  are  placed  before  the  Apostle ; 
the  others  are  behind  him,  not  only  as  caring  less 
for  the  preacher,  or  the  doctrine,  but  to  raise  the 
Apostolic  character,  which  would  lose  something  of 
its  dignity,  if  his  maligners  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  look  him  in  the  &ce." 

Our  critic's  observations  oh  the  colouring  of  this 
picture  are  distinguished  for  the  same  soundness  of 
judgment  which  characterises  his   remarks  gene. 

P  The  attitade  of  the  figure  of  Paul  in  this  cartoon  is,  as 
already  observed,  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  figure  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  generally  attributed  to  Masaecio,  bat 
recently  to  Filippino  Lippi. 
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rally :  ^'  As  the  tout-ensemble  of  a  picture  must  be 
beautiful  in  its  masses,  so  must  it  be  as  to  its 
colours.  And  as  what  is  principal  must  be  the 
most  conspicuous,  the  predominant  colours  of  that 
should  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole.  This 
Baphael  has  observed  remarkably  in  the  cartoon 
of  St.  Paul  preaching;  his  drapery  is  red  and 
green,  and  these  colours  are  scattered  everywhere ; 
but  judiciously,  for  subordinate  colours  as  well  as 
subordinate  lights  serve  to  soften  and  support  the 
principal  one,  which  otherwise  would  appear  as 
spots,  and  consequently  be  offensive."'' 

The  Death  op  Ananias. — "But  Peter  said, 
Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of  the 
price  of  the  land  ?  While  it  remained  was  it  not 
thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold  was  it  not  in 
thine  own  power?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this 
thing  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God.  "  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words 
fell  down,  and  gave  up  the  ghost:  and  great 
fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard  these  things." 
(Acts  V.  3-5.) 

In  this  cartoon  Richardson  notices  the  admirable 
expression  of  terror  and  astonishment  in  the  people 
present,  together  with  the  sentiments  of  joy  and 
triumph  which  naturally  arise  in  good  minds  upon 
the  sight  of  the  effects  of  Divine  justice  and  the 
victory  of  truth.     He  notices  also  how  justly  in 

*i  Pages  52,  68. 
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this  cartoon  the  Apostles  are  made  a  subordinate 
group  ;  subordinate  ''  because  the  principal  action 
relates  to  the  criminal,  and  thither  the  eye  is 
directed  by  almost  all  the  figures  in  the  picture."' 

In  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  in  a  small 
apartment  next  to  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  is  a  large 
drawing  of  another  of^  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  Raphael,  the  Transfiguration,  the  last  and  most 
finished  of  all  Raphael's  paintings ;  this  drawing 
and  the  Cartoons  together  show  Raphael  to  greater 
advantage  than  he  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  else. 
Another  very  celebrated  picture  in  oil  by  this 
great  painter  is  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  -at 
Dresden,  which  for  sublimity  of  invention  is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  his  works.* 

In  the  Farnesina  at  Rome  he  has  displayed  an 
ability  also  in  the  treatment  of  mythological  sub- 
jects, almost  equal  to  his  power  in  representing  the 
sacred  or  historical;  as  frescoes  these  works  are 
inferior,  they  were  however  not  executed  by 
Raphael.  They  are  also  much  decayed,  and  were 
little  'more  than  a  ruin  in  the  time  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
who  restored  these  frescoes  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  to  him  probably  we  owe  what  remains 
of  them.' 

'  Pages  53,  70. 

•  It  is  engraved  by  C.  F.  Muller,  and  lithographt^d  by  F. 
Hanfstangel. 

t  The  frescoes  of  the  Farnesina  have  been  lately  etched 
by  F.  Schaberty  a  German  painter  long  resident  in  Rome; 
Munich,  1846. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  RAPHAEL^ 

Raphael  had  many  scholars  and  imitators ;  and 
among  them  are  comprised  a  majority-  of  the 
greatest  painters  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy. 

Of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Pippi,  born  at  Rome  in 
1492^  and  commonly  called  Giulio  Romano,  was 
the  most  eminent.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
correct  and  powerful  design  of  Raphael,  but  in 
other  riespects  he  scarcely  approached  him.  Al- 
though he  possessed  great  powers  of  invention, 
there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  his 
works,  and  his  design  and  colouring  are  heavy. 
The  heaviness  of  his  colouring  has  been  attributed 
to  the  ciTCumstance  of  his  having  been  much 
employed  by  Raphael  in  the  dead  colouring  of  his 
oil  pictures* 

After  the  completion  of  the  great  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  IJall  of  Constantino  in  the  Vatican, 
which,  as  already  observed,  he  painted  with  the 
assistance  of  Gianfrancesco  Penni  from  the  designs 
of  Raphael,  after  that  great  painter's  death,  Giulio 
was  invited  to  Mantua,  by  the  Duke  Federigo 
Gonzaga,  and  he  there  painted  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Te  his  celebrated  frescoes  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,*"  and  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
*  Engraved  by  P.  S.  Bartoli 
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Of  Giulio  Bomano's  oil-pictures  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Stefano 
in  the  church  of  that  Saint  at  Genoa,  and  a  large 
familiar  Holy  Family  at  Dresden,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  its  class  extant.  The  Virgin  is 
represented  washing  the  child,  who  is  standing  in  a 
lai^e  basin,  and  the  little  St.  John  is  playfully  pouring 
water  over  him ;  Elizabeth  is  standing  on  one  side 
with  a  towel  in  her  hands ;  Joseph  is  looking  on  at 
the  opposite  side.^ 

Giulio  distinguished  himself  also  as  an  architect 
at  Mantua,  and  through  his  numerous  scholars 
established  an  important  school  of  painting  there. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1546. 

GiANFBANCESCO  pENNi,  coheir  with  Giulio 
Romano  to  Raphael,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488. 
He  however  went  early  to  Rome,  and  became 
eventually  Raphael's  favourite  scholar,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  manner  his  steward,  whence 
he  was  commonly  called  II  Fattore,  or  II  Fattore  di 
Raifaello.  He  had  more  of  the  grace  of  Raphael 
than  Giulio,  but  less  vigour :  there  are  copies  by  him 
of  some  of  Raphael's  most  celebrated  oil  pictures. 
He  died  in  1528  at  Naples,  where  he  had  at  least 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  school. 

PiERO  BuoNAccoRsi,  commouly  called  Pierino 
DEii  Vaga,  the  brother-in-law  of  Penni,  was  like- 

^  This  pictare  is  called  *  La  Sainte  Famille  au  Bassin ;'  it 
is  engraved  by  J.  J.  Flipart. 

N  3 
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wise  oiie  of  the  painters  engaged  in  the  Hall  of 
Constaptine.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500, 
but  went  very  young  to  Kome  with  a  Florentine 
painter  of  the  name  of  Vaga,  whence  his  own  name. 
Eaphael  employed  him  on  the  frescoes  of  the 
Loggie,  and  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being, 
after  Giulio  and  Penni,  the  most  able  of  BaphaeFs 
school.  Ya^ri  considered  him  the  best  designer 
among  the  Florentines  after  Michelangelo.  He 
went  to  Genoa  after  the  sack  of  Home  in  1527, 
and  what  Giulio  Romano  did  for  Mantua,  Del 
Yaga  did  for  the  school  of  Genoa.  He  introduced 
the  grand  design  of  Rome  among  its  painters  ;  and 
he  likewise  painted  there  a  great  composition  in 
fresco  of  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  in  the  palace  of 
Prince  Doria,  his  patron.  After  the  execution 
of  these  and  other  works  he  returned  to  Rome 
in  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  reputation  second  only  to  Michelangelo's.  He 
died  in  1547. 

Even  the  slightest  biographical  sketch  of  a]l  the 
numerous  scholars  and  imitators  of  Raphael  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  outline 
will  admit ;  none,  therefore,  except  the  most  con- 
siderable masters,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  schools, 
can  be  here  noticed  much  beyond  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  their  names. 

The  following  masters,  though  all  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  did  little 
more  than  spread  the  style  of  Raphael ;  and  though 
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this  of  itself  is  an  important  service  to  art,  their 
labours  are  recorded  in  that  statement ;  at  the  same 
time  they  carried  into  the  various  parts  comparatively 
but  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  powers  of  their  great 
master : — Giovanni  da  Udine  (distinguished  chiefly 
for  painting  accessory  objects  in  Raphael's  designs)  ; 
Andrea  di  Salerno ;  Polidoro  Caldara  da  Cara- 
vaggio;  Pellegrino  da  ]$Iodena;  Bartolomeo 
Itamenghi,  called  II  Bagnacavallo ;  Yincenzio  di 
San  Gimignano ;  Timoteo  della  Vite ;  Rafl^Uino 
del  CoUe ;  and  Benvenuto  Tisio,  called  II  Garofitlo." 

PoLiDOHO,  originally  a  mason's  labourer,  was 
celebrated  for  his  imitations  in  chiaroscuro  of 
ancient  bassi-rilievi.  He  executed,  however,  works 
of  a  higher  class  at  Naples,  whither  he  went  in 
1527,  and  others  at  Messina.  He  was  assassinated 
at  Messina  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  by  his  own 
servant,  for  his  money,  in  1543,  when  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  Home. 

Polidoro's  imitations  of  bassi-rilievi  and  other 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  were  executed  in 
partnership  with  Maturino  of  Florence.  These  de- 
corations were  in  imitation  of  bronzes  and  marbles, 
and  generally  in  the  form  of  friezes :  they  were 
painted  both  on  the  interiors  and  on  the  exteriors 
of  the  houses  of  Rome.  Scarcely  anything,  however, 
now  remains  of  their  works ;  but  some  are  preserved 
in  the  prints  of  Alberti,  Bartoli,  and  Galestruzzi. 

°  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  and  Supplement  contain  notices 
of  most  of  these  painters  by  the  writer  of  this  Essay. 
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Benvenuto  Tisio,  called  from  his  monogram 
(a  gilliflower)  Garofalo,  was  an  important  painter 
forFerrara,  near  which  place  he  was  born  in  1481. 
He  visited  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  1500,  but 
he  returned  again  to  the  north.  In  1508  he 
returned  to  Home  and  engaged  himself  with 
Raphael,  whose  great  powers  and  personal  qualities 
excited  in  Garo&.lo,  as  in  other  painters,  a  species 
of  enthusiastic  veneration  for  him.  Business, 
however,  called  Garofalo  to  Ferrara,  and  he  lefl 
Rome  before  Raphael's  death.  He  there  executed 
some  frescoes  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  the 
head  of  the  Ferrarese  school:  he  is,  however, 
best  known  out  of  Ferrara  for  his  small  pictures 
in  oil,  which  evince  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Raphael's  style,  though  they  are  executed  in  a  dry 
manner:  they  possess  too  much  of  the  qaaJUro^ 
centismo,  or  that  crudity  of  style  which  charac- 
terizes the  schools  which  preceded  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  and  his  great'  contemporaries.  But  in 
colouring  Garofalo  was  more  than  successfnl; 
some  of  his  small  pictures  rival  the  works  of  the 
early  Venetians  in  this  respect ;  they  are  conspicuous 
for  pure  positive  tints,  which  are  perfectly  preserved 
to  this  day.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1559,  having 
been  blind  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Dosso 
Dossi,  who  likewise  studied  some  time  at  Rome, 
was  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Garofalo  at  Ferrara. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SCHOOLS  ^OF   LOMBARDY :   CORREGOIO   AND 

PARMIOIANO. 

While  form  and  expression  were  almost  exclusively 
cultivated  at  Florence  and  Rome,  chiaroscuro  and 
colour  were  perfected  in  the  north.  But  through- 
out all  the  Italian  schools  in  this  period  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  quattrocento  art  gradually*  gave 
place  to  classical  mythology  and  history,  and  the 
sensuous  development  of  art  became  the  highest 
aim  of  the  artists ;  this  is  a  predominant  quality 
of  what  is  styled  the  cinquecento^  art. 

Gorreggio  is  the  greatest  master  of  chiaroscuro, 
or  light  and  dark. 

Antonio  Allsgri,  commonly  called  Gorreg- 
gio, from  his  birth-place  of  that  name,  near 
Modena,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant, 
Pellegrino  AUegri,  and  was  born  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1493,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1494. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  early  career 

^  Cinqnecento,  or  five  hundred,  is  a  mere  abbreviation  for 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  signifies  the  style  of  art 
-which  arose  shortly  after  the  year  1500,  and  therefore 
strictly  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  also  the  quattro- 
cento means  that  o^he  fifteenth. 
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He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  one  Tonino 
Bartolotto,  of  Correggio,  but  he  probably  acquired 
much  from  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
his  Milanese  scholars :  as  his  earlier  works  have  a 
greater  affinity  to  this  school  than  any  other.  He 
probably  also  had  opportunities  of  studying  works 
of  the  schools  of  Mantua  and*Modena,  both  of 
which  were  influenced  by  the  painters  of  Venice. 
The  pictures  of  Giorgione,  who  died  when  Correg- 
gio was  a  boy,  were  alone  sufficient  to  attract  the 
studies  of  Correggio  to  those  qualities  of  light  and 
shade  for  which  his  own  works  are  so  distinguished. 
In  1519,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  we  find  Correggio  a  master  of  established  re- 
putation at  Parma,  and  contracting  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  paint  in  fresco  the  dome  of  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni.  He  had  before  this  time  painted 
several  fine  altar-pieces  at  Correggio,  two  of  which 
are  now  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  cele- 
brated ^Uery  of  Dresden — the  Madonna  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  saints,  known  as  the  St.  Sebastian  ; 
and  the  picture  of  a  similar  character  known  as  the 
Saint  Greorge.^  His  first  works  in  Parma  were 
some  mythological  subjects  in  the  convent  of  San 
Paolo.  The  next  in  importance  to  these  is  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostles, 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni.  And  a  still  greater 
work  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  dome 

^  These  works  have  been  lately  admirably  lithograpiied 
by  F.  Hanfetangd. 
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or  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  df  Parma.     He  con- 
tracted for  this  work  in  1522,  and  undertook   to 
paint  the  whole  dome  and  choir  for  1000  ducats,  or 
about  500L  sterling,  which  may  have  been  worth 
at  that  time  about  3500/.°     Correggio,  however, 
never  fulfilled  this  engagement ;  he  did  not  even 
complete  the  dome,   which   was  finished   by  his 
scholar  Giorgio  Gandini.     The  Apostles  likewise 
witness  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  and  in  the 
four  lunettes  on  the  piers  of  the  dome  Oorreggio 
has  painted  in  the  same  size  the  patron  saints  of 
Parma — John  the  Baptist,  Sant'  Ilario,  San  Tom- 
maso,  and  San  Bernardo  degli  Uberti.     There  is 
no  window  or  lantern  above  this  dome,  the  light 
being  admitted  from  long  oval   windows  in   the 
lower  part :  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  ^of  the  composition,  and  of  which  Cor- 
reggio has  taken  the  utmost  advantage.     He  has 
made  the  whole  illumination  of  the  subject  proceed 
from  the  glory  around  Christ  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  ;  Christ  is  descending  from  amidst  a  glory 
of  angels  to  meet  the  Virgin  borne  up  from  the 
earth  by  anothe|r  crowd  of  angels ;  the  Apostles, 
witnesses  of  the  Assumption,  are  painted  between 

•  The  common  report  circulated  by  Vasari  about  Cor- 
reg^o's  poverty  is  unfounded;  he  appears  from  existing 
documents  to  have  been  generally  well  paid  for  his  works. 
Pungileoni,  *  Memorie  Istoriche  di  Antonio  Allegri,  detto 
il  Correggio/  Parma,  1817-21 ;  *  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of 
Correggio  and  Parmigiano/  London,  1823  ;  Lanzi,  Storia 
Pittorica  dell'  Italia.' 
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the  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cupola.  The 
whole  forms  one  great  host  of  saints  and  angels, 
all  illumined  from  the  central  glory  in  the  summit ; 
and  the  light  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
apostles  and  saints  below.  A  striking  peculiarity 
of  these  and  other  works  by  Correggio  is  the  violent 
perspective  in  which  most  of  the  figures  are  seen.** 
Foreshortening  appears  to  have  been  a  passion  With 
him,  though  in  the  frescoes  of  these  cupolas,  in 
which  the  subject  events  are  supposed  to  take  place 
immediately  above  the  spectator,  the  figures  must 
of  necessity  have  been  foreshortened  if  naturally 
or  justly  represented.  In  many,  however,  of  Cor- 
reggio's  altar-pieces,  he  has  displayed  his  skill  in 
this  department  of  art  when  the  occasion  did  not 
necessarily  require  it. 

Besides  the  above  frescoes,  which  are  accounted 
Correggio's  master-pieces,  there  are  many  very  cele- 
brated easel-pictures  and  altar-pieces  in  oil  by  him, 
particularly  the  Nativity,  or  the  Notte  (Night), 
i\s  it  is  called  in  Italy.  The  light  of  this  picture 
proceeds  from  the  infant  Saviour,  a  circumstance 
upon  which  much  has  been  written,  as  an  original 
and  happy  invention ;  the  principle  was,  however, 
previously  applied  by  Raphael  in  the  fresco  in  the 
Vatican  of  the  Liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  Prison  ; 
in   the   central   portion   of  this  composition,  the 

*  Engraved  by  G.  B.  Vanni :  a  new  series  of  prints  from 
these  and  the  frescoes  of  San  Giovanni  are  being  engraved 
by  the  Cav.  Toschi. 
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Angel  visiting  St.  Peter  in  the  Prison,  the  entire 
illumination  proceeds  from  the  angel.  The  Notte 
is  now,  with  the  St.  Sebastian,  the  Magdalen,  and 
other  works  by  Corr^^gio,  in  the  gallery  at  Dres- 
den; they  were  purchased  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  with  the 
rest  of  that  prince's  collection,  by  Frederick 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  Ecce  Homo 
and  the  Venus  and  Mercury,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, are  likewise  among  Gorreggio's  most  cele- 
brated productions.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Gorreggio,  March  5,  1534,  in  his  forty-first 
year. 

Though  the  style  of  Gorreggio  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Lombardy,  and  the  north  of 
Italy  generally,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  very  dis- 
tinguished scholars.  The  most  eminent  was  Ber- 
nardino Gatti,  called  II  Soiaro ;  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  157 1.  -  Others  were  Giorgio  Gandini 
already  mentioned ;  Antonio  Bernieri,  also  some- 
times called  Antonio  da  Gorreggio :  and  his  own 
son  Pomponip,  who,  though  much  noticed  by 
the  princes  of  Parma,  appears  to  have  been  a 
painter  of  very  moderate  ability.  He  was  still 
living  in  1590.® 

e  Gorreggio  was  married  in  1520  to  Girolama  Merlini,  a 
young  lady  of  Mantua,  then  seventeen  years  old ;  he  received 
wi|h  her  a  dowry  of  257  ducats,  equivalent,  perhaps,  at 
present  to  ahout  lOOOZ.  sterling.  She  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
been  the  original  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Holt  Family 
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The  so-called  grace  of  Correggio,  or  that  gene- 
ral beauty  and  softness  of  effect  which  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  certain  technical  excellences  of 
design,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro,  with  taste  and  ex- 
pression, is  now,  as  formerly,  still  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  this  painter.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  moderns  who  possessed  it  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree,  and  is  allowed  to  be  still  unequalled 
in  this  attractive  quality. 

The  works  of  Correggio  were  so  distinctly  con- 
spicuous for  this  quality  before  the  rise  of  the 
modera  school  of  Bologna,  that  the  first  sight  of 
some  of  his  easel-pictures  forced  Annibale  Carracci, 
in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Lodovico,  to  declare  that 
after  them  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael  appeared  to 
be  wooden.  Annibale,  in  a  letter  to  Lodovico  from 
Parma,  dated  April  18,  1580,  says,—'^' Tibaldi, 
Niccolino,  Raphael  himself,  are  nothing  to  Cor- 
reggio. The  St.  Jerome,  the  St.  Catherine,  the 
Madonna  della  Scodella  ;  I  would  rather  have  any 
one  of  them  than  the  St.  Cecilia.  How  much  grander 
and  at  the  same  time  more  delicate  is  St.  Jerome 
than  that  St.  Paul,'  which  at  first  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  miracle !  but  now  I  feel  as  if  it  were  made 
of  wood,  it  is  so  hard."?     These  remarks,  besides 

known  as  La  Zingarella,  the  Gipsy.  He  had  by  this  lady 
four  children;  the  above-mentioned  Pomponio,  bom  in 
1 521,  and  three  daughters.  His  wife,  hb  son,  one  daughter, 
and  his  fiither,  survived  him.    PungiTeoni,  *  Memorie,'  &c. 

'  The  figure  of  Paul  in  the  picture  of  St.  Cecilia. 

8  Malvasia,  *  Felsina  Pittric«/  i.  p.  365.    The  St.  Jerome 
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expressing  the  delicacy  of  Corre^io's  style,  ex- 
plain also  the  tendency  of  the  rising  Eclectic  school 
of  Bologna :  it  was  sensuous  and  technical.  Anni- 
bale,  however,  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  Vhen 
he  wrote  this  letter ;  probably  he  could  not  have 
used  such  expressions  after  his  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Raphael  at  Rome:  he  could  at 
this  time  only  judge  of  Raphael  by  the  St. 
Cecilia. 

Fbancesco  Maria  Mazzola,  commonly  called 
Parmioiano  and  Parmigianino  from  his  birth- 
place Parma,  is,  after  Correggio,  the  most  distii;- 
guished  painter  of  this  school.  His  style  resembles 
Correggio*s  in  those  qualities  which  distinguish  Cor- 
reggio, but,  as  Annibale  Carracci  has  remarked,  it 
is  only  a  distant  resemblance  :^  in  design  he  was  a 
successful  imitator  of  Michelangelo. 

Parmigiano  was  engaged  to  paint  a  chapel  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovamii  while  Correggio  was  paint- 
ing the  cupola,  but  he  was  never  the  pupil  of  that 
painter.  He,  howe^r,  evidently  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  study  of  his  works ;  but  in  1523  he 
left  Parma  for  Rome,  where  he  painted  many  cele- 
brated works.  He  was  engaged,  during  the  sack 
of  Rome,  in  1527,  on  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  in 
the  National  Gallery.     After  the  sack  of  Rome  he 

is  now  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Academy  at  Parma ;  it 
is  engraved  by  Agostino  Carracci,  G.  Cort,  Strange,  and 
others. 

^  Malvasia,  in  the  letter  quoted,  i.  356. 
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loTilileta.    (Pumfglinii). 
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repaired  to  Bologna,  and  from  this  period  are  to  be 
dated  his  best  productions.  He  returned  to  Parma 
in  1531,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  fres- 
coes of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  della  Steccata ;  but 
owing  to  some  causes  not  quite  clear,  some  say  his 
own  dissipation,  he  never  completed  this  work ;  and 
after  undergoing  imprisonment  on  account  of  his 
breach  of  contract  and  other  difficulties,  he  died  a 
fugitive  at  Casal  Maggiore,  August  24,  1540,  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  celebrated  figure  of 
Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law  is  a  part  of 
the  frescoes  of  the  Steccata.  Of  this  figure  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  '^  We  are  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  most,  the  correctness  of  drawing  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception.*'*  Of  his  easel-pictures 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  celebrated  Cupid 
making  his  Bow,  painted  for  Francesco  Boiardi, 
commonly  attributed  to  Correggio,  now  in  the 
Gallery  qf  Vienna,  but  well  known  in  copies  and 
in  prints.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  altar-pieces 
is  the  Santa  Margherita,  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Bologna.  When  Guide  was  asked  which  he  pre- 
ferred, this  picture  or  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Eaphael, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  That,  the  St.  Margaret  of  Parmi- 
giano.'"' 

*  Discourse  XV. 

^  Affo,  *  Vita  di  Francesco  Mazzola,'  Parma,  1784 ;  Lanziy 
*  Storia  Pittorica.'  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

VENETIAN      SCHOOIi COLOUR:     GIOEGIONE   AND 

TITIAN. 

In  the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  at  Venice  we 
find  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  last  great 
principle  we  have  to  consider  in  the  review  of  the 
complete  development  of  painting — local  colour- 
ing. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters  were  with 
more  or  less  success  contentedly  following  the  dry 
manner  of  Gian  Bellini,  it  was  completely  exploded 
by  these  two  great  painters,  Bellini's  own  scholars. 

Giorgio  Barbarelli,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  person  commonly  called  Giorgione, 
was  born  at  Castelfranco  in  1477.  He  is  the  first 
painter  who  practically  and  decidedly  gave  up  the 
mere  sentiment  or  religion  of  art  for  its  exclusive 
sensuous  development.  He  threw  aside  all  con- 
vention, and  embraced  art  for  its  own  sake.  Beauty 
of  form,  colour,  and  effect,  appear  to  have  been  his 
principal  motive  in  all  his  works :  he  was  essen- 
tially an  artist.  This  is  the  characteristic  deve- 
lopment of  the  Venetian  school ;  and  as  such  a 
development  could  not  be  more  powerfully  evinced 
than  by  a  consummate  mastery  of  colouring,  colour 
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became  the  predominant  quality  of  the  works  of  the 
Venetian  masters. 

Giorgione  appears  to  have  worked  upon  the 
principle  that  the  imitation  of  the  effect  of  nature 
as  a  whole  was  the  true  object  of  a  painter,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  or  purpose  of  his  repre- 
sentation: this  is  applying  the  dramatic  to  the 
lowest  principles.  The  difficulties,  however,  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  this  system  are  immense ; 
the  very  mechanical  process  of  painting  becomes 
in  the  highest  degree  laborious,  and  requires  an 
accuracy  of  observation  and  patience  in  delineation 
which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  possess.  When, 
however,  this  accuracy  of  representation  is  all  that 
a  painting  evinces,  it  is  more  a  work  of  mechanical 
than  creative  or  imaginative  art.  The  greatest 
difficulties,  however,  of  this  style,  local  colour  and 
tone,  are  those  which  the  painters  of  Venice  have 
most  fully  mastered.  Mind  appears  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  been  ever 
less  an  object  of  study  with  the  Venetian  painters 
than  the  mere  pictorial  representation,  which  may 
perhaps  be  safely  said  to  be  the  end  of  their  efforts 
as  a  school ;  the  moral  or  lesson  of  a  picture,  if  it 
has  any,  being  always  subordinate  to  the  one  great 
aim  of  displaying  a  beautiful  composition  of  colours : 
this  is  a  style  which  may  be  fairly  characterized  as 
the  ornamental. 

Giorgione  was  in  a  great  measure  the  founder  of 
this  new  style,  though  the  roundness  and  tone  of 
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light  and  shade  for  which  his  works  are  conspicu- 
ous may  have  been  acquired    from  the  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  some  of  which  he  must 
have  been  acquainted.     Giorgione  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  imitate  the  texture  of  stuffs  :  he 
painted  all  his  draperies  from  the  actual  stuff  re- 
presented, and  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
various  substances.     Before  his  time  draperies  were 
generally  represented  as  of  the  same  material,  and 
differed   only  in  their  colours  or  patterns.     The 
exceptions  to  this  practice,  if  any  in  Italy,  are  very 
few ;  Eaphael  appears  in  the  cartoon  of  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate,  and  in  others,  to  have  attempted  an  imi- 
tation of  shot-silk,  or  some  such  stuff,  in  some  of 
his  draperies ;  but  the  effect  alluded  to  may  have 
arisen  from  some  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  colours. 

Giorgione  was  a  great  master  of  portrait,  for 
with  the  power  of  objective  imitation  already 
described  he  combined  good  drawing  ;  and  his 
handling  was  remarkably  skilfnl  and  precise.  He 
executed  several  historical  pictures  and  some  ex- 
tensive frescoes,  but  a  few  portraits  are  now  the  chief 
of  his  productions  which  remain.  He  died  young 
in  1511,  having  attained  only  his  thirty- fourth  year. 
Whether,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would  have  exe- 
cuted great  works,  in  which  every  part  and  object 
would  have  been  as  perfectly  wrought  as  some  of 
his  single  figures  and  their  costumes,  must  remain 
a  matter  of  opinion.     Titian  did  attain  this  high 
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degree  of  excellence,  and  produced  such  a  series 
of  master-pieces  that,  though  originally  the  assist- 
ant and  imitator  of  Giorgione,  his  fame  completely 
eclipsed  Giorgione's,  and  he  became  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  new  and  great  Venetian  school 
of  painting.  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  was  the  ' 
scholar  of  Giorgione. 

TiziANO  Vecellio,  commonly  called  Titian, 
was  born  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in  the  Venetian  state, 
in  1477.  He  studied  successively  with  Gentile 
and  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  he  remained  only  a  very 
short  time  with  Gentile.  In  1512,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  great  age  of  Giovanni,  Titian  was  employed 
to  complete  his  unfinished  works  in  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio.  The  Senate  were  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  this  task, 
that  they  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  La  Sen- 
seria,  with  a  salary  of  300  crowns,  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  paint  for  eight  crowns  the  portrait  of 
every  Doge  created  in  his  time,  to  be  placed  in  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark.  He  accordingly  painted  by 
virtue  of  this  place  the  portraits  of  five  Doges ;  he 
lived  to  see  two  others,  but  he  was  too  infirm  to 
paint  their  portraits.  In  1514  he  painted  the 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  and  in  1516  he  produced  his 
great  master-piece,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  now  in  the  Acadeny  of  Venice :  it  was 
originally  painted  for  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de'  Frari.    This  is  one  of 
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the  finest  pictures  in  the  world  ;  it  is  of  very  large. 
Umensions,  the  figures  being  larger  than  life.  The 
Virgin  ascends  surrounded  by  angels  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Creator,  who,  attended  by  angels,  is 
seen  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  picture :  below 
are  the  assembled  Apostles  indicating  by  their  at- 
titudes various  degrees  of  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. The  St.  Peter  Martyr,  another  of  Titian's 
master-pieces,  was  painted  twelve  years  later  than 
the  Assumption,  in  1528.  Others  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  are  the  Entombment  of  Christ, 
in  the  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice  (there  is  a  repe- 
tition of  it  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris),  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Madrid,  of  which  there 
is  likewise  a  repetition  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Venice.  This  picture  also  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modern  art.' 

Titian  went,  about  the  year  1532,  with  Charles 
V.  into  Spain,  and  remained  there  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  painted  several  excellent 
works.  He  appears  to  have  left  Spain  in  May,  1535, 
when  Charles  started  on  his  expedition  to  Africa ; 
but  before  he  left,  the  emperor  created  the  painter 
Count  Palatine  of  the  empire,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St  Iago.»» 

•  Engraved  by  C.  Cort 

^  Ridolfi,  *Vite  de'  Pittori,'  &c.,  has  1553;  but  Cean 
Bermudez,  in  his  *  Dicdonario  Historico  de  los  mas  lUus- 
tres  Profesores  de  les  Bellas  Artes  in  Espana,'  has  shown  that 
this  most  be  a  misprint  for  1 585. 
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In  1545  Titian  visited  Bume,  and  painted  a  se- 
cond  portrait  of  Paul  III. :  he  had  already  painted 
him  at  Bologna  two  years  before.  In  the  second 
picture  he  introduced  the  portraits  of  the  Cardinal, 
and  the  duke  Ottavio  Farnese.  Michelangelo  and 
Yasari  visited  Titian  together,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Belvedere  on  a  picture  of  Dzmae ;  and 
Michelangelo' praised  the  picture  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  Yasari,  but  remarked  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  pity  the  Yenetian  painters  had  not  a  better 
mode  of  study,  that  they  were  not  early  disciplined 
in  drawing;  adding,  that  if  Titian  had  been  as 
much  assisted  by  art  as  he  was  by  nature,  nothing 
could  have  surpassed  him.  According  to  the 
same  writer  Titian  was  offered  the  leaden  seals  by 
the  Pope,  after  the  death  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo ; 
an  honour,  however,  which  the  Yenetian  painter 
declined. 

In  1566  Yasari  visited  Titian  at  Yenice ;  and 
although  he  was  then  eiglity-nine  yeai-s  of  age, 
Yasari  found  him  still  busy  with  his  pencil,  and 
derived  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation. 
Titian,  however,  survived  still  ten  years ;  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  1576,  almost  one  hundred  years 
of  age.''  His  son  Orazio  died  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  same  complaint. 

*-'  Cadorin,  <  Dello  Amore  ai  Veneziani  di  Tiziano  Vecellio.' 
See  also  Kidolfi,  Yasari,  Lanzi,  Zanetti,  *  Delia  Pittara 
Veneziana;*  Northcote's  *Life  of  Titian,'  London,  1830; 
and  the  Author's  notice  of  Titian  in  the  *  Penpy  Cjclopecdia.' 
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Orazio  V^cellio  accompanied  his  Either  to  Borne, 
and  he  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  works :  some  of 
this  painter's  portraits  are  said  to  be  attributed  to 
Titian. 

Francesco  Yecellio,  the  brother  of  Titian,  was 
likewise  a  good  painter,  but  he  forsook  the  art  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  merchant,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  advice 
of  Titian,  who  is  reputed  to  liave  been  jealous  of 
Iiim.    Francesco  died  in  1560. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  some 
recent  critics  of  different  schools,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  drawing  of  Titian ;  yet,  as  far  as  re- 
gards propriety  of  design,  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison between  the  earlier  and  best  works  of  Titian 
and  those  of  the  anatomical  school  of  Florence 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  works  of  Titian 
there  is  no  ostentation  of  any  kind,  no  artifice 
whatever.  In  his  earliest  works  he  rivals  the  best 
of  the  Dutch  painters  in  finish.  In  composition, 
in  design,  in  chiaroscuro,  in  colouring,  Titian  sought 
only  truth,  and  that  according  to  his  own  percep- 
tion of  it.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  for  the 
pictorial  imitation  of  nature,  without  any  addi- 
tion or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  other 
great  painters  of  Italy ;  but  in  invention,  composi- 
tion, and  design,  he  was  very  inferior  to  many  of 
the  great  painters  of  Eome  and  Florence  ;  yet  in 
design  he  has  had  no  superior  in  the  Venetian 
school.  His  works  are  purely  historical,  or  simple 
pictures  of  recorded  facts :  and  he  is  said  to  have 
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always  painted  from  oatnre.  It  is  in  CQlonring  that 
Titian  is  pre-eiainent :  the  same  grandeur  of  colour 
and  effect  characterize  everything  that  he  painted, 
whether  in  the  figure,  in  the  landscape,  in  the 
draperies,  or  in  other  accessories.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  in  nothing  ideal ;  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with 
which  he  represented  natural  appearances  neces- 
sarily precluded  this  quality  from  his  works ;  but 
in  composition,  though  generally  simple,  he  was 
often  grand :  in  colour,  local  and  absolute,  "he  is 
allowed  to  have  surpassed  all  other  painters;  in 
landscape  few  have  surpassed  him  ;  in  portrait  few 
have  equalled  him, — and  there  is  no  finer  specimen 
of  his  style  in  this  respect  than  the  picture  of  him- 
self and  the  Senator  at  Windsor,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  Titian  and  Aretino. 

Titian  excelled  greatly  in  painting  women  and 
children ;  his  numerous  Yenuses,  as  his  naked 
women  are  generally  called,  are  well  known :  one 
of  the  finest  of  them  is  the  celebrated  Dresden 
Venus,  of  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  the  Fitz* 
William  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

The  principal  scholars  and  imitators  of  Titian 
were  Paris  Bordoue,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and 
Bonifazio  da  Verona  (called  by  Vasari,  Boni&zio 
Yeneziano). 

Other  distinguished  painters  of  the  school  were — 
Francesco  Torbido,  called  II  Moro,  Pietro  Luzzo, 
called  Larotto  (by  Vasari,  Morto  da  Feltro),  and 
Lorenzo  Luzzi,  all  scholars  of  Giorgione.     To 
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these  most  be  added-^Xioreiizo  Lotto,  Jacopo  Palma 
the  elder,  Giovanni  Oamni,  and  Girolamo  da  Tre- 
vigi:  ako  Ludoyico  Fiumicelli,  and  Francesco 
Dominieiof  Trevigi,  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  known 
as  U  Moretto  di  Brescia ;  and  Gio.  Battista  Moroni 
of  Bergamo. 

GiAN  Antoszo  Licinio,  called  Pordenoke, 
was  the  contemporary  of  Titian ;  he  painted  in  a 
similar  style  to  Gioi^one,  but  with  greater  force 
of  light  and  shade.  Fordenone  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Venetian  fresco-painters:  he 
died  in  1540,  aged  fifty-six. 

There  are  still  three  great  painters  of  this  school 
to  be  noticed — Jacopo  Bassano,  Tintoretto,  and 
Paul  Veronese. 

Jacopo  da  PoKTE,commonly  called  Ii.  Bassano, 
from  his  birth-place,  wasperhapsthe  earliest  of  the 
Italian  genre  painters.  He  treated  all  subjects  as 
familiar  scenes  of  his  own  time ;  he  excelled  in 
painting  landscape  and  animals,  and  introduced  the 
latter  into  his  works  on  all  occasions  when  admis- 
sible, even  with  or  without  propriety.  The  above 
is,  however,  strictly  the  character  of  his  later  works 
only  ;  some  of  his  best  and  earliest  differ  little  from 
the  works  of  other  painters  of  the  Venetian  school : 
they  are  excellent  in  colour,  and  in  light  and  shade. 
It  is  his  later  productions  only  that  are  chiefly 
distinguished  for  their  accessories,  which  renders 
them  more  pictures  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life, 
not  belonging  to  a  particular  class,  but  in  some 
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degree  to  every  class^  whence  his  pictures  may  bo 
termed  Cr^ytre-pictures,  that  is,  of  a  kind  which, 
for  want  of  a  definite  character,  cannot  be  definitely 
described.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  this 
style  of  painting  had  its  votaries  also  among  the 
Greeks ;  Pjrreicus  being  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  class.^  Jacopo  died  at  Bassano  in  1592,  aged 
eighty-two*  He  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  he 
brought  up  as  painters.** 

Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto  from  the 
trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer  (Tintore),  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1512,  and  was  placed  by  his  pa- 
rents with  Titian.  He  remained,  however,  only  ten 
days  with  this  great  painter,  who  is  said  to  have 
sent  him  home  on  account  of  jealousy  for  his  great 
abilities,  which  even  in  that  short  time  had  sufil- 
ciently  evinced  themselves  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
an  already  renowned  master.  Tintoretto  distin- 
guished himself  very  early  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil ; 
but  his  most  celebrated  productions  are  his  oil  pic- 
tures: among  these  the  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo  holds 
the  first  place.  In  this  picture  Saint  Mark  delivers 
a  Venetian,  who  had  become  a  Turkish  slave,  from 

^  The  Greek  term  Ryparographos,  fuKopoypapos,  sig- 
nifies literally  Dirt-painter,  The  French  term  *  Peintre  da 
genre  has,*  implies  also  a  certain  inferiority  of  aim,  bat  a 
genre-pictore  need  not  necessarily  be  low  in  its  sabject ;  yet 
it  mast  be  a  picture  of  some  familiar  object,  or  ordinary  cii»>> 
torn  or  incident. 

•  Ridolfi ;  Verci,  *  Notizie  intorno  alia  Vita  e  alle  Opere 
do*  Pittori,  Scoltori,  ed  Intagllatorl  della  citta  ^  Bassano.* 
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the  punishment  ordered  him  by  his  master,  by 
rendering  him  invulnerable,  so  that  various  instru- 
ments of  torture  are  broken  on  his  body  without 
hurting  him.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Aca- 
demy at  Venice ;  it  was  painted  in  1549  for  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Mark ;  and  though  at  first  the 
worthy  friars  made  some  difHculty  about  the  price, 
they  were  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  great  praise 
the  picture  elicited,  very  glad  to  have  three  other 
pictures  honouring  their  saint,  at  the  painter's  own 
pric£ :  these  pictures  are  still  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  where  the  other  originally  was. 
Pietro  da  Cortona  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
he  lived  in  Venice  he  would  never  pass  a  holiday 
without  visiting  these  four  pictures  by  Tintoretto : 
he  admired  chiefly  the  drawing.  The  pictures  he 
painted  for  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  are  likewise 
among  his  most  celebrated  works;  the  &mous 
Crucifixion,  by  engraving  which  Agostino  Carracci 
so  much  delighted  the  old  painter,  is  one  of  these 
pictures.  Tintoretto  embraced  Agostino,  and  in- 
sisted upon  being  allowed  to  stand  godfather  to  his 
son  Antonio,  who  was  born  at  that  time  at  Venice, 
1589.8 

The  two  pictures  above  mentioned,  and  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  tne  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  at  Venice,  are  said  to  be  the  onlv  works  on 

'  There  is  a  print  of  the  Miracolo  dello  Schiavo,  by  J, 
Matham. 

8  Malvasia,  *  Felsina  Pittrice  * 

o3 
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which  Tintoretto  wrote  Ms  name.^  He  was  6o 
rapid  a  painter,  that  he  was  called  II  Furioso  by 
his  contemporaries :  Sebastian  del  Piombo  used  to 
say  that  Tintoretto  could  paint  as  much  in  two  days 
as  he  could  in  two  years.  His  great  picture  of 
Paradise,  fixed  to  the  celling  of  the  library  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Venice,  is  the  largest  oil-painting 
in  the  world.  It  is  on  canvas,  and  was  commenced 
in  several  pieces  in  the  Scuola  della  Misericordia, 
but  was  finished  in  its  place.  He  was  assisted  in  it 
by  his  son,  Domenlco  Bobusti,  who  was  bom  in 
1562.  This  picture  measures  74  feet  by  34,  and 
contains  a  surprising  number  of  figures;  but  its 
great  size  is  its  chief  distinction. 

Though  a  rapid  painter,  Tintoretto  was  generally 
as  careless  as  rapid ;  and  many  of  his  works  rival 
the  pictures  of  Giuseppe  Crespi  in  coarseness  of 
handling.  Some  of  his  earliest  works,  however, 
are  very  carefully  finished ;  but  they  are  few.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  his  largest  pictures  are 
merely  dead*coloured,  and  many  were  evidently 
painted  off  without  the  slightest  previous  pre- 
paration. The  Venetians  used  to  say  he  had  three 
pencils,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  a  third  of 
iron.  In  form  and  colouring^  Tintoretto  is  also 
unlike  the  generality  of  the  Venetian  painters :  he 
professed  to  draw  like  Michelangelo  and  to  colour 


^  The  marriage  at  Cana  has  been  engraved  by  Volpato 
and  by  Fialletti. 
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Uke  TU^.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  fol- 
kvwing  words  on  the  wall  of  his  studio  :-^— 

"  II  disegno  di  Michelangelo^  e  '1  colorito  di  Tiziano/* 

Bis  works,  however,  show  oeither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  In  design  he  was  eertainly  muscular^  but 
often  lean  and  incorrect ;  in  colouring  he  was  heavy 
and  cold.  When  he  was  once  asked  which  were 
the  prettiest  colours,  he  answered,  ^^  Black  and 
white."  His  pictures  exemplify  this  taste:  they 
are,  some  of  them,  merely  light  and  dark,  not 
disposed  scientifically  or  harmoniously,  but  alter- 
nately and  capriciously :  shade  predominates  per- 
haps in  all  his  works. 

Tintoretto  always  kept  up  his  rivalry  with  Titian ; 
and  Aretin  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  animosity 
of  Titian,  until  a  ludicrous  incident  put  an  apparent 
st€^  to  it.  Aretin  was  previously  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  abusing  Tintoretto.  The  painter  one 
day  meeting  the  poet,  asked  him  to  go  and  sit  for 
his  picture,  to  which  Aretin  assented ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  seated  himself  in  the  painter's  studio  than 
Tintoretto  pulled  out  a  pistol,  with  great  viol^ice, 
from  underneath  his  vest,  and  approached  him  with 
it  in  his  hand ;  but  Aretin  jumping  up  in  a  great 
fright,  called  out,  ^^  Jacopo,  what  are  you  about  ?" 
^  Oh,  don't  alarm  yourself,"  said  the  other,  ^^  I  am 
only  going  to  take  your  measure,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  his  words,  he  said, ''  youare  jyst  two  pistols 
and  a  half.'*    ^^  What  a  mountebank  you  are !" 
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observed  Aretin ;  "  you  are  always  up  to  some 
frolic/'  From  this  time,  however,  the  poet  was 
more  guarded  in  what  he  said  of  the  painter,  and 
the  two  became  better  friends.  Tintoretto  died  at 
Venice  in  1594,  aged  82.*  His  daughter,  Mariana, 
was  an  elegant  portrait  painter :  she  died  in  1590, 
aged  only  thirty  years. 

Paolo  Cagliari,  commonly  called  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese, was  bom  at  Verona  in  1528.  The  general 
principles  of  the  Venetian  school  are  more  effec- 
tively developed  in  the  works  of  this  painter  than 
in  any  other ;  they  may  be  truly  designated  magni- 
ficent. Splendour  of  effect  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  end  of  his  efforts :  and  though  in  the 
principles  of  his  colouring  he  is  identical  with 
Titian  and  the  other  great  masters  of  Venice,  he 
may  be  said,  through  the  peculiar  magnificence  of 
his  works,  to  have  established  a  style  of  his  own. 
The  Pictures  of  Paul  Veronese  are  distinguished 
by  crowds  of  people  an^yed  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  or 
colours  accomplish ;  in  his  backgrounds  are  piles 
of  architecture  of  a  vastness  and  richness  without  a 
parallel  in  reality ;  these,  however,  are  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  his  brother  Benedetto  Cagliari. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  or  the 

»  Ridolfi,  *  Le  Maraviglie  deU*  Arte,  or  Vite  de*  Pittori ;' 
&c. ;  Zanetti,  •  Delia  Pittura  Veneziana.'  The  reader  will 
find  also  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  this  painter  in 
the  author's  article  Tintobetto  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopedia. 
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ceiling  of  the  Capella  Sistina,  appear  more  easy  of 
attainment  than  the  wonderful  works  of  this  great 
painter.  The  art  of  the  Roman  frescoes,  from  its 
evident  principles,  points  itself  to  the  way  to  its 
attainment ;  but  the  magic  creations  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese only  dazzle  the  mind  by  their  splendour, 
and  leave  no  other  impression  than  that  of  a 
gorgeous  dream. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  better  example  of  this 
painter's  works' than  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  This  great  work,  measuring 
about  thirty  feet  in  width  and  about  twenty  in 
height,  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fif%y  heads 
and  figures,  many  being  portraits  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  his  time.  Paolo 
Veronese  was  the  real  master  of  Rubens.  His 
works,  however,  have  their  defects:  he  was,  as 
Algarotti  observes,  careless  in  design,  and  in  cos- 
tume extremely  licentious;  but  these  faulty  are 
completely  concealed  by  the  a);>8orbing  magnificence 
of  his  colouring,  which,  added  to  his  noble  &ncy 
and  inexhaustible  invention,  render  his  defects  as  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  balance.  Paolo  Veronese  died 
at  Verona  in  1588.  Before  concluding  our  ob- 
servations on  the  painting  of  Venice  of  this  period, 
we  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,^ 
on  these  Venetian  painters,  and  Venetian  colouring 
generally :  "  However  great  the  difference  is  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  Venetian  and  the  rest 

^  Discoar&Q  lY. 
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of  the  Italian  schools^  there  is  full  as  great  a  dis- 
parity in  the  effect  of  their  pictures  as  produced  by 
colours.  And  thougk  in  this  respect  the  Venetians 
must  be  allowed  extraordinary  skill,  yet  even  that 
skill,  as  they  have  employed  it,  will  but  ill  corre- 
spond with  the  great  style.  Their  colouring  is  not 
only  too  brilliant,  but,  I  will  venture  to  say,  to<> 
harmonious,^  to  produce  that  solidity,  steadiness^ 
and  simplicity  of  effect  which  heroic  subjects  re- 
quire, and  which  simple  or  grave  dolours  only  can 
give  to  a  work.  That  they  are  to  be  cautiously 
studied  by  those  who  are  ambitious  of  treading  the 
great  walk  of  history  is  confirmed,  if  it  wants  con* 
firmation,  by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities,  Michel- 
angelo. .  This  wonderful  man,  after  having  seen  a 
picture  by  Titian,.""  told  Yasari,  who  accompanied 
him,  '^  that  he  liked  much  his  colouring  and  man- 
ner ;"  but  then  he  added,  ^'  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
Veq|tian  painters  did  not  learn  to  draw  correctly 
in  their  early  youth,^and  adopt  a  better  method  of 
study:''' 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  principal  attention  oi 
the  Venetian  painters,  in  the  opinion  of  Michelan- 
gelo, seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  the  study  of  colours 
to  the  neglect  of  the  ideal  beauty  of  form  or  pro- 
priety of  expression*    But  if  general  censure  was 

^  This  appears  to  be  a  wiong  position ;  there  can  be  nothing 
prejudicial  in  harmony ;  grave  or  sombre  colours  may  be  as 
harmonious  as  gay  colours. 

«  The  Danae,  already  noticed  in  this  chapter. 

»  Vasari, « Vita  di  Tiziano.* 
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given  to  that  school  from  the  sight  of  a  picture 
of  Titian,^  how  much  more  heavily  and  more  justly 
would  the  censure  £dl  on  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
more  especially  on  Tintoret  I     And  here  I  cannot 
avoid  citing  Yasari's  opinion  of  the    style  and 
manner  of  Tintoret :   ^<  Of  all  the  extraordinary 
geniuses/'  says  he,  ^^  that  have  practised  the  art  of 
painting;  for  wild,  capricious,  extravagant,  and 
fitntastical  inventions — ^for  furious  impetuosity,  and 
4>oldness  in  the  execution  of  his  work — there  is  none 
like  Tintoret ;  hig  strange  whimsies  are  even  beyond 
extravagance,  and  his  works  seem  to  be  produced 
rather  by  chance  than  in  consequence  of  any  pre 
vious  design,  as  if  he  wanted  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  art  was  a  trifle,  and  of  the  most  easy  attain- 
ment.    For  my  own  part,  when  I  speak  of  the 
Venetian  painters,    I  wish  to  be  understood   to 
mean  Paolo  Veronese    and  Tintoret,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  Titian ;  for,  though  his  style  is  not  so 
pure  as  that  of  many  other  of  the  Italian  schools, 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  senatorial  dignity  about  him 
which,  however  awkward  in  his  imitators,  seems  to 
become  him  exceedingly.      His  portraits  alone, 
from  the   nobleness  and  simplicity   of  character 
which  he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the 

^  Miehelangelo  may  have  spoken  partly  from  his  ae- 
quaintanoe  with  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  his  mode  of 
painting:  he  also  was  a  Venetian  painter.  Michelangelo 
must  have  referred  to  other  Venetian  works,  or  he  could 
not  have  imputed  to  the  whole  school  defects  which  he  had 
observed  only  in  one  master. 
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greatest  respect,  as  he  undoubtedly  stands  in  the 
first  rank  in  this  branch  of  art.  It  is  not  with 
Titian,  but  with  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  two 
former,  that  I  could  wish  to  caution  you  against 
being  too  much  captivated.  These  are  the  persons 
who  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  all  the  powers 
of  florid  eloquence  to  debauch  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  have,  without  doubt,  been  the 
cause  of  turning  off  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur 
and  of  the  patron  of  art,  as  well  as  that  of  the  painter, 
from  those  higher  excellences  gf  which  the  art 
^  IS  capable,  and  which  ought  to  be  required  in  every 
considerable  production.  By  them  and  their  imita- 
tors, a  style  merely  ornamental  has  been  dissemi- 
nated throughout  all  Europe.  Bubens  carried  it  to 
Flanders^  Youet  to  France,  and  Luca  Giordano  to 
Spain  and  Naples." 

Other  great  painters  at  Verona,  contemporary 
with  Paolo  Veronese,  were  Battista  d'Angelo, 
called  del  Moro,  scholar  and  son-in-law  of  Torbido  ; 
Domenico  Ricci,  called  Brusasorci:  and  Paolo 
Farinato,  surnamed  degli  Uberti.  Of  the  assistants 
and  scholars  of  Paolo,  among  the  most  distinguished 
were  his  brother  Benedetto,  and  his  son  Carlo 
Cagliari,  called  Carletto ;  he  died  young.  Gabri- 
ele  Cagliari,  likewise  the  son  of  Paolo,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished painter ;  but  the  most  eminent  of  all  his 
followers  was  Battista  2^1otti.^ 

p  Ridolfi,  Zanetti;   LAozi;  and    Dal   Pozzo,    *Pittori 
Veronesi,'  &c. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  Painting  in  Italy,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art 
in  Transalpine  Europe,  where  it  had  likewise  ad- 
vanced to  a  high  degree  of.  development  in  many 
respects  at  a  very  early  period:  and  apparently 
independently  of  the  revived  art  of  Italy. ' 


(    814     ) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    EARLY    SCHOOLS     OF     GERMANY    AND    THE 
NETHERLANDS.      THE  VAN    EYCKS^    1410-1445. 

The  obscurity  already  noticed^  connected  vrith 
the  revival  of  art  in  Italy,  likewise  overhangs 
that  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Some  evidences 
of  activity  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculp-> 
ture  in  Germany,  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  been  already  noticed,  but  they 
are  mere  isolated  &cts.  The  MSS.  of  the  period 
of  Charlemagne  have  been  mentioned.  This 
prince  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  patron  of 
all  the  arts,  especially  of  architecture.  He  built 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  a  magni- 
ficent church  and  palace  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Cha» 
pelle),  and  sent  to  Greece  and  Italy  for  artists  to 
embellish  them.  He  built  al«o  palaces  at  Nymegen 
and  Ingelheim.  Aachen  was  called  the  Second 
Rome ;  it  was  enriched  by  many  works  of  ancient 
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art  brought  from  Ravenna ;  and  in  the  palace  are 
said  to  have  been  paintings  of  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  in  Spain,  sieges  of  towns,  and  many  other 
works,  allegorical  and  historical.  Ingelheim  was 
constructed  on  a  similarly  magnificent  scale.* 

Tuotilo  and  Notker,  the  celebrated  monks  of 
Saint  Gall,  have  been  already  noticed;^  Alfred 
and  Ariram,  two  Bavarian  monks,  were  perhaps  of 
a  still  earlier  age,  of  the  ninth  century.  They  were 
the  principal  artists  who  embellished  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Arnulf  at  Regensburg :  Alfred  was  a 
priest  of  the  convent  of  Tegern-see ;  he  is  styled  in 
an  old  writer,  quoted  by  Fiorillo,  ^^  Alfridus,  pres- 
byter, et  moffister  cujtuque  artis  "  (master  of  every 
art).  Ariram,  according  to  another  old  writer,  was 
the  most  ingenious  man  of  his  age ;  he  was  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  Saint  Emmeram.  A  century 
later  Gosbert  and  Absolon,  two  monks  of  Trier, 
are  noticed  for  their  skill  in  modelling,  and  perhaps 
founding :  they  made  a  highly  ornamented  copper 
basin  for  the  fountain  of  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
vent of  Saint  Maximin  ;  their  names  were  recorded 
in  Latin  verses  on  the  base  of  the  basin,  in  the  in- 


■  The  early  history  of  the  arts  of  dengn  in  Germany  is 
entered  into  with  considerable  detail  by  J.  D.  Fiorillo  in  the 
last  four  volomes  of  his  <  Qeschiohte  der  Zeichnenden  Kiinste, 
Mahlerey/  Gottingen  and  Hanover,  1798,  1820;  they  have 
also  the  distinct  title  "  Geschichte  der  Zeichnenden  Kunste 
in  Deutschland  und  den  Vereinigten  Niederlanden.' 

^  Chapter  xii. 
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side  of  which  were  representations  of  frogs,  toads^ 
and  other  amphibia.® 

The  convents  of  Germany  afford  other  examples 
of  skilful  artists,  but  the  earliest  evidence  of  schools 
of  painting,  using  the  term  in  a  wide  signification, 
is  in  the  *  Parcival '  of  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  a 
poet  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  which  Cologne 
and  Maastricht  are  noticed,  so  as  to  indicate  a  con* 
siderable  reputation  for  their  painters. 

Some  of  these  painters  are  known  by  name,  and 
many  extant  works  have  been  attributed  to  them  ; 
we  know,  however,  of  no  painter  contemporary  with 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  who,  in  hb  '  Parcival,* 
speaking  of  the  beauty  of  a  knight  on  horseback.  - 
says  that  no  painter  of  Cologne  or  Maastricht  could 
have  painted  a  better  picture  than  he  appeared : — 

Von  Cholne  noch  von  Maastricht 
Dechein  Sciltere  entwurf  *en  baz 
Denn  als  er  ufem  orse  saa,^ 

Meister  WiiJaELM  von  Coin,  or  William  of 
Cologne,  is  the  oldest  known  painter  of  this  school, 
and  the  oldest  German  painter  .to  whom  existing 
pictures  are  attributed.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and,  although  his  author- 
ship of  certain  works  at  Cologne  and  Munich  is 
merely  conjectural,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  own 
existence,  as  it  is  proved  by  some  authentic  documents 

^  The  inscription  is  preserved  in  Hontheim's  '  Prodromus 
Historice  Trevirensis.'    See  Fiorillo. '  Geshichte,'  &c,  i.  ii. 

^  Fiorillo,  /.  c. ;  Passavant, '  Altkolnische  Malersehiile/  is 
his  *  Kunstreise  durch  England  und  Belgien,' 
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still  extant.  In  one  of  these,  the  Annals  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Frankfort,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  master  of  his  time :  it  says, — "  In  that  time, 
1 380,  there  was  at  Cologne  a  most  excellent  painter, 
to  whom  there  was  not  the  like  in  his  art ;  his  name 
was  Wilhelm,  and  he  made  pictures  of  men  which 
almost  appeared  to  be  alive."  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Herle,  a  village  near  Cologne,  as 
he  is  in  some  documents  called  Wilhelmus  de  Herle. 
He  was  settled  at  Cologne  with  his  wife  Jutta,  as 
early  as  1370.  There  are  several  fine  old  pictures 
in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  which  are  attributed 
to  him,  but  his  principal  works  are — ^the  picture 
over  the  tomb  of  Cuno  von  Falkenstein,  in  the  St. 
Castors-Kirche  at  Coblenz,  painted  in  1388;  and 
a  large  altar-piece  in  a  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne,  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara,  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in 
many  compartments. 

Another  celebrated  painter  of  this  school  is 
Meister  Stefhan  von  Coin,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scholar  of  Meister  Wilhelm.  He  was, 
according  to  the  *  Tagebuch '  of  Albert  Diirer,  the 
painter  of  the  celebrated  altar-piece  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Cologne,  known  as  the  Dom-bild  (Cathedral 
picture) :  it  was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rath- 
faaus.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1410,  and  is 
considered  the  capo  (T  opera  or  master-piece  of  this 
old  school.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  volets 
or  Involving  dbors,  which  clo.se  upon  it ;  the  picture 
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itself  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings.^  On 
the  outside  of  the  doors  is  a  representation  of  the 
Annunciation ;  on  the  interior  sides  are  the  patrons 
of  Cologne,  St.  Gereon  and  St.  Ursula,  with  theb 
companions  in  martyrdom. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  this  school  and 
that  of  the  Van  Eyeks,  nearly  contemporary  with 
it  in  Flanders ;  Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  certainly  as 
old  a  master  as  Meister  Stephen. 

IsBAEii  Van  Meckknbn,  a  distinguished  master 
of  the  same  school,  was  subsequent  to  the  Van 
Eycks.  He  was  goldsmith,  engraver,  and  painter, 
and  was  probably  burn  at  Meckenen  near  Bocholt, 
where  he  was  buried  in  1503.  He  is  the  Meister 
Israel  the  painter,  mentioned  in  many  old  writers. 
His  name  occurs  in  documents  at  Bechblt,  from 
1482  to  1498,  but  exclusively  &$  a  goldsmith ;  that 
he  was  an  engraver  is  evidetit  from  his  signature  on 
prints.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  an  eugiaver 
has  led  some  to  argue  that  he  cannot  have  been,  the 
old  painter  Meister  Israel,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  before  the  discovery  of  engraving ;  this 
is,  however,  an  error.  Israel  the  painter  is  men* 
tioned  by  Jacob  Wympfeling,  in  his  '  Berum  Ger- 
manicarum,'  c.  67,  ^  €le  Pidura  el  Pkutioe/  where 
he  isstyled  Israel  Alemannus;  and  this  writei^  speaks 
of  him  as  of  his  own  time,  and  as  contemporary  with 
Albert  Diirer,  while  he  notices  Martin  Schoen  or 
Schongauer,  an  excellent  engraver,  as  already 
dead :  he  says  of  him  "  qui  fuit  tarn  eximius  " — who 
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was  SO  excellent.  This  objection  •  is,  therefore, 
wholly  remoyed,  for  he  evidently  writes  at  a  time 
whra  engraving  was  completely  established. 
Wympfeling,  further,  does  not  say  pictur€By  or 
tabuUs  depicUBf  but  ic<mes  Israelis  Alemanni,  which 
may  signify  prints  as  well  as  paintings.  Wympfel* 
ing^s  book  was  published  at  Strassburg,  in  1505, 
only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Israel  Van  Mec- 
kenen.  If  the  works  attributed  to  this  painter,  in 
the  Pinacothek,  at  Munich,  were  really  by  him,  he 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  best  masters  of  that 
age,  for  they  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  works 
of  any  of  the  early  masters  of  Germany.® 

The  works  of  this  school,  which  are  to  be  seen 
chiefly  at  Cologne  and  Munich,  and  are  generally 
upon  gold  ^x>unds  and  upon  panel,  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  richness  of  their  colouring  and  the 
careful  detail  of  their  execution.  Though  painted 
in  water-colours,  or  tempera,  they  have  the  effect 
of  oil  paintings,  or  indeed  few  oil  paintings  have 
so  good  an  effect  as  these  works  have ;  their  impaato 
appears  to  be  perfect.  With  respect  to  higher 
qualities  of  art,  their  weakest  part  is  the  design, 
especially  in  the  extremities,  which  recall  to  mind 
the  curiosities  of  the  contemporaries  of  Cimabue ; 
maay  of  the  heads,  however,  are  distinguished  for 
a  true  nobility  of  expression,  worthy  of  any  age  and 

«  See  a  more  detsdled  aoconnt  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding painters  by  the  vriter  of  this  essay,  in  the  *  Sapple- 
meut  to  the  Penny  Cydopsedia.* 
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of  any  master.  The  subjects  are  exclusively  reli- 
gious, and  relate  chiefly  to  the  earliest  hbtory  of 
the  Church.  Single  figures  of  saints  are  common  ; 
active  and  complicated  scenes  likewise  occur,  but 
they  exhibit  only  a  very  remote  approximation  to 
the  real  drama/ 

A  still  more  celebrated  school  than  this  of 
Cologne^  and  little  subsequent  to  it  in  point  of 
time,  was  established  by  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  at 
Bruges  in  Flanders,  a  city  which^  through  its  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of 
oil  painting,  holds  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  history  of  art. 

Whether  Hubert  was  connected  with  the  school 
of  Cologne  is  not  known,  but  possibly  he  was. 
Van  Mander  fixes  his  birth  in  the  year  1366,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Eyck  (now  Alden 
Eyck),  a  small  village  near  Maaseyck  on  the  Mass. 
He  was  established  first  at  Bruges,  and  eventually  at 
Ghent. 

John  Van  Etck,  the  younger  brother  by  many 
years  of  Hubert,  has,  through  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  taught  the  method  to  Antonello  of  Mes- 
sina, obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  inventor 
of  oil  painting,  a  title  which  doubtless  belongs  to 
his  brother  Hubert.  Antonello,  who  was  acquainted 

'  Some  of  the  works  of  Meckenen  and  other  early  masters 
of  this  school  have  been  beantifolly  drawn  in  lithography  by 

Strixner,  and  very  effectively  tinted  in  imitation  of  the 
originals. 
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only  with,  and  instructed  by  John,  would  naturally 
report  John  as  the  inventor  of  the  method  in  Italy ; 
Vasari  would  of  course  repeat  the  common  report, 
and  through  the  few  words  said  by  Vasari  on  this 
subject,  John  Van  Eyck  is  everywhere  proclaimed 
as  the  inventor  of  oil  painting  (Van  Mander  copied 
Vasari) ;  that  Hubert,  however,  has  a  much  better 
apparent  claim  to  the  title  is  evident  from  what 
follows. 

In  the  first  place  John  was  nearly  thirty  years 
younger  than  his  brother,  who  was  born  perhaps  of 
a  diffierent  mother.  This  is  inferred  from  various 
evidence ;  Hubert  died,  aged  about  sixty,  September 
18,  1426 ;  and  John  died,  still  young,  twenty  years 
later,  according  to  Marcus  Van  Vaernewyck,  in 
his  history  of  Belgium,  published  in  1565.  This 
is  corroborated  by  the  portraits  of  Hubert  and 
John  in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  in  which  John 
appears  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  there 
is  about  thirty  years'  difference  between  the  two 
brothers ;  they  are  both  painted  on  one  of  the  wings 
or  doors  of  the  celebrated  alt£fr-piece  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb,  in  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent ;  which 
wing  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  Whether 
Hubert's  portrait  was  painted  before  his  death  or 
not,  is  of  little  consequence ;  he  appears  to  be  about 
sixty  years  of  age  in  this  picture :  John's  was  pro- 
bably painted  at  the  same  time,  but  if  much  after 
the  death  of  Hubert,  the  disparity  of  their  ages 
must  have  been  greater  than  would  appear  by  the 
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picture.  John's  was,  however,  painted  probably, 
not  later  than  1430 ;  the  whole  picture  was  finished 
in  1432,  by  John,  six  years  afler  the  death  of 
Hubert. 

From  the  above  facts,  therefore,  John  may  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1395,  and  not  earlier. 
According  to  this  assumption,  he  was  as  much  as 
hftj  years  old  when  he  died,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  young,  though  he  may  have  been  in  the  iuU 
vigour  of  manhood  at  that  time.  Youth,  however, 
is  relative  ;  a  very  old  man  might  consider  a  man 
of  even  fifty  young. 

John  is  said  to  have  died  in  1445,  because,  though 
alive  in  that  year,  he  is  known  to  have  been  dead 
before  February  24,  1446 ;  this  is  shown  by  a  lot- 
tery notice  of  his  widow.* 

Van  Mander  fixes  the  discovery  of  the  Van 
Eycks'  new  method  at  about  the  year  1410,  when 
John  was,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Hubert  forty-four,  one  a 
boy,  the  other  a  master  of  reputation.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  4he  Adoration  of  the  Lamb, 
which  comprises  all  the  larger  figures,  was  done  by 
Hubert,  who  was  thus  evidently  complete  master 
of  the  method ;  here,  therefore,  again  the  cireum- 

s  De  Bast,  'Messager  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,"  Gand, 
1824;  and  the  *  Kunstblatt,'  1826.  See  also  PassavaUti 
'  Kunstreise/  &C.,  and  Rathgeber,  <  Annalen  der  Niedei^Ui* 
dischen  Malerei  Formschneide  and  Kupferstecherknnst 
Von  den  Bradem  Van  Eyck  bis  zu  Albrecht  Durers  anwes- 
enheit  in  den  Niederlanden,'  Gotha,  1842. 
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f^tances  are  in  favour  of  Hubert,  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  youth  was  taught  by  the  painter  than  that 
the  painter  was  taught  by  the  youth.  Lastly,  in  the 
Inscription  on  the  work  the  chief  merit  is  given  to 
Hubert,  John  being  mentioned  as  the  completer  of 
the  work,  and  as  the  second  in  art ;  Hubert  being 
declared  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  inscription,  the  last  line 
being  what  is  termed  a  Chronogram,  the  Roman 
capitals  added  together  making,  according  to  their 
value  as  numerals,  the  date  1432,  the  year  in  which 
the  picture  was  fixed  in  its  place : — 

**  Pictor  Habertus  e  Eyck,  major  qno  nemo  repertus 
Incepit ;  pondusque  Johannes  arte  secundus 
Frater  perfecit,  Judoci  Vyd  prece  fretus 
VersV  seXta  Mai  Vos  CoLLoCat  aCta  tVer  I.'  ^ 

This  celebrated  altar-piece,  of  which  only  a  por- 
tion is  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent, 
consisted  originally  of  a  centre  with  double  folding 
doors  or  wings  on  each  side,  the  whole  being  divided 
into  two  rows,  making  ten  pictures  on  the  inside, 
but,  the  upper  centre  being  in  three  compartments, 
there  were  in  all  twelve  different  subjects  visible 
when  the  folding  wings  were  thrown  back;  the 
outsides  of  the  doors  were  likewise  painted,  with 

^  The  picture  was  painted  for  Jndocos  Vyd.  M.  Michiels, 
in  his  *  Peintres  Brugeois,'  terms  this  *'  barbarous  inscription" 
a  mere  compliment  paid  by  the  younger  to  the  elder  Van 
Eyck.  If  so,  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
paying  himself  a  compliment  likewise.  Many  inscriptions 
might  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

p2 
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representations  of  John  the  Baptist,  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
portraits  of  Judocus  Vyd  and  his  wife ;  and  tha 
Cumaean  and  Erythraean  Sibyls.  The  two  last 
figures  were  the  upper  centre  and  immediately  above 
the  wings  containing  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin,  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation.  The  altar-piece  itself, 
or  the  interior  representations,  are  as  follow: — 
the  actual  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  in  small  figures, 
occupies  the  lower  centre ;  in  the  three  compart- 
ments above  it  are  in  large  figures  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  on  his  right  hand,  and  John 
the  Baptist  on  the  left :  the  Deity  is  represented  in 
the  pontifical  robes  of  the  Roman  Church.  On  the 
two  wings  of  this  row  to  the  right,  are  angels  sing- 
ing, and  Adam ;  on  the  two  to  the  left,  angels 
playing  musical  instruments,  and  Eve ;  on  the  two 
wings  of  the  lower  row  to  the  right,  are  the  Just 
Judges,  and  the  Soldiers  of  Christ ;  to  the  left,  the 
Holy  Hermits  and  the  Holy  Pilgrims.*  The  two 
central  panels  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  work 
in  the*church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent ;  the  two  wings* 
on  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  painted  are  still  pre- 
served at  Ghent,  though  not  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture ;  the  remaining  six  wings  are  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin.  The  celebrated  copy  of  it  which  was 
made  by  Michael  Cocxie,  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  is 
likewise  dispersed  in  various  galleries.    Cocxie  was 

*  There  are  outline  prints  of  this  altar-piece  in  Passavanf  s 
*  Kunstreise/  &c. 
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SO  particular  in  copying  this  picture,  that  he  soli- 
cited Philip  to  procure  him  some  ultramarine,  as, 
he  said,  there  was  none  to  be  had  in  Flanders  good 
enough ;  Philip  wrote  to  Titian,  who  sent  him  some, 
and  Cocxie  used  over  the  drapery  of  the  Madonna 
alone  a  quantity  to  the  value  of  thirty-two  ducats. 
The  copy  was  finished  in  1559,  after  the  labour  of 
two  years ;  and  Cocxie  received  4000  florins  for  his 
work. 

The  works  of  the  Van  Eycks  are  not  exempt 
from  the  stiff  angular  design  and  hard  cutting  out- 
lines which  characterize  generally  the  art  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  are  also 
conspicuous  for  extraordinary  detail,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  having  been  executed  with  much  slow 
and  careful  labour.  The  specimen  of  John  Van 
Eyck  in  the  National  Gallery  is  as  flne  an  example 
of  the  characteristics  and  excellences  of  his  style, 
as  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  It  exhibits  a  perfect 
understanding  of  objective  truth  of  representation ; 
and  shows  also  a  high  appreciation  of  the  pictorial 
value  of  perspective  and  accidental  appearances. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OIL  PAINTING,  THB  SCHOOL  OF  THE  VAN  EYCKS. 

The  new  method  of  painting,  or  rather  the  new 
colouring  medium  discovered  by  the  Van  Eycks, 
has  been  frequently  mentioned.  What  the  medium 
was  is  not  known ;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  method  previously  in  use,  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  general  though  vague  term  of 
oil  painting ;  it  was,  however,  literally  varnish 
painting.  Oil  painting  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  was  neither  a  mystery  nor  a  novelty  in  the 
time  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck:  sufficient  has  been 
already  said  on  this  subject,  where  Tuotilo  or 
Theophilus,  and  Cennini,  are  spoken  of.*  The 
work  of  Theophilus  is  conclusive  ;  that  of  Cennini 
is  not  so,  as  it  was  written  twenty -seven  years 
afler  the  common  date  assigned  to  the  discovery 
in  question:   but  no  fixed   date  can  be  assigned 

to  it.* 

Vasari,  who  is  the  only  or  principal  authority  for 
this  piece  of  history,  speaks  only  generally ;  but  yet 
he  is  sufficiently  particular  to  explain  that  the  Van 
Eyck  medium  was  a  compound  of  resins  or  resin 
with  oils ;  and  though  in  some  passages  he  merely 

»  See  chs.  xii.  and  xiv. 
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alludes  to   the  discovery  in  the  general  term  of 
oil-painting,  he  never  meant  to  convey  the  simple 
idea  of  oil  painting,  but  in  speaking  of  a  time  when 
nearly  all  works  were  painted  in  distemper,  the 
general  term  oil-painting  was,  after  what  he  had 
already  said,   sufficiently  descriptive  of  the   new 
method.     The  Cavaliere  Tambroni,  in  his  preface 
to    Cennini's    book,    has    disingenuously   argued 
against    the    general    expression    of  Vasari — oil- 
painting,  showing,  what  it  was  easy  to  show,  that 
oil-painting  was  known  before  Van  Eyck's  time, 
and,  by  the  evidence  of  Cennini,  practised  in  Italy 
at   least  at   the   commencement   of  the  fifteenth 
century,  if  not  earlier ;  and  he  accordingly  treats 
the  whole  account  as  a  fable,  never  once  referring 
to  the  only  passage  in  Vasari  which  should  be  at 
all    adverted  to  in  an  argument  on  the  subject. 
This   passage  is — "At  last,    having   tried    many 
things,  separately  and  compounded,  he  discovered 
that  linseed  and  nut-oils  were  the  most  siccative : 
these,  therefore,  he   boiled  with  other   mixtures, 
and  produced  that  varnish  which  he,  and  indeed 
every  painter  in  the   world,  had   long  desired.'* 
This  passage  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Antonello  of 
Messina,  who   made    a   voyage   from   Naples   to 
Bruges  in  about  the    year   1442,  to   learn  with 
what  medium  John  Van  Eyck  produced  the  won- 
derful impasto  of  his  works.     It  is  worth  noting 
that  Vasari  in  this  passage  calls  the  medium  or 
vehicle  a  varnish,  from    which,   some   resin  was 
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evidently  one  of  its  compounds.  The  whole  passage 
clearly  shows  that  Yasari  did  not  contemplate 
ever  being  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  as  he 
has  been. 

The  Gennans  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  ia 
oil  before  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  method  seems  to  have  been  common  among 
tliem,  and  the  oil  painting  taught  by  Cennini  was 
this  German  method,  for  he  prefaces  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  oil  painting  with  the  following 
words : — "  I  will  now  teach  you  to  paint  in  oil,  a 
method  much  practised  by  the  Germans."  The 
oil  which  Cennini  recommends  is  linseed  oil,  which 
has  been  thickened  in  the  sun  ;  he  describes  boiled 
linseed  oil  as  inferior  to  this,  which  for  every 
pound  of  oil  must  have  one  ounce  of  liquid  varnish 
(vemice  liquida)^  some  resinous  gum.  Though 
not  probable,  it  is  possible  that  Cennini  alludes  to 
the  Van  Eyck  medium ;  Cennini  had  apparently 
painted  in  oil  himself,  from  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  the  various  processes. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  Van  EycksV  method 
was  made  known  in  Italy  in  the  following  manner : 
Antonello,  a  young  painter  of  Messina,  saw  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  Alfonso  I.  of  Naples,  about 
the  year  1442,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  John  Van 
Eyck,  or  Giovanni  da  Bruggia,  as  Vasari  calls 
him;   and  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 

*  Trattato,  c  91. 
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impasto,  set  out  immediately  for  Bruges  in  order 
to  discover  by  what  means  it  was  produced.  He 
obtained  the  secret  from  John  Van  Eyck,  and 
remained  several  years  in  Flanders  until  he  had 
mastered  the  process.  He  returned  to  Italy  pro- 
bably not  long  after  the  death  of  Van  Eyck,  and 
about  1450,  or  a  few  years  afterwards,  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Venice,  where  he  communicated  the 
secret  to  Domenico  Veneziano,  who  was,  on  account 
of  its  possession,  murdered  by  Andrea  Castagno  at 
Florence  in  about  the  year  1463,  after  that  painter 
had  obtained  it  from  him. 

Antonello  settled  at  Venice  about  the  year  1470, 
and  there  appears  to  have  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  method.  There  is  a  picture  painted  by 
Antonello  at  this  time  in  the  museum  of  Antwerp, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  between  the  two 
Thieves,  signed — 1475,  Antonellus  Messaneus  me 
O"  pinxt — the  O**  signifying  apparently  Oleo.* 
The  picture  is  painted  on  a  small  panel  of  wild 
ohesnut ;  it  is  in  the  style  of  the  Van  Eyck  school, 

«  Some  Flemish  writers  have  asserted  the  date  of  this 
picture  to  be  1445,  and  presumed  it  a  proof  that  Antonello 
was  still  residing  in  Flanders  at  that  time.  This  may  be  a 
fact ;  but  the  date  of  the  picture  is  1475,  as  the  writer  can 
testify,  having  carefully  examined  it  with  a  Coddington 
lens :  September  13, 1846.  This  lens  magnified  the  figures, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  inscription  is  written  upon  a  white 
ground :  the  figures  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
tampered  with,  nor  could  it  be  to  the  interest  of  any  party 
to  oonvert^e  45  into  76. 

p3 
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but  is  inferior  to  the  works  of  John  Van  Eyck  in 
execution.  Antonello  died  at  Venice  about  1493 
or  1496. 

The  principal  scholar  of  John  Van  Eyck  was 
RoGiER  Van  der  Weyde  of  Brussels,  called  by 
Vasari  Rogier  of  Bruges — ^Ruggieri  da  Bruggia. 
He  is  termed  by  the  French,  Maitre  Rogel.  and  was 
the  painter  of  the  celebrated  altar-piece  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  used  to  carry  about  with  hira  ; 
it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Holland 
at  the  Hague.  It  is  composed  of  a  centre  and  two 
doors,  measures  when  open  about  four  feet  wide 
by  two  high,  and  represents  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
his  taking  down  from  the  cross,  and  his  apparition  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  after  his  resurrection.  The  mas- 
ter-piece, however,  of  this  painter  is  a  similar  work 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  representing  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  hospital  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy ; 
it  measures  about  eight  feet  in  height  and  eighteen 
in  width.  It  was  painted  apparently  before  1447, 
and  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  the  founder 
Nicolas  Rollin.  Four  likewise  of  his  most  cele- 
brated works  were  the  remarkable  acts  of  Justice, 
painted  on  canvass  in  the  town-hall  of  Brussels. 
Rogier  was  painter  to  the  city  of  Brussels.  These 
pictures  are  now  lost.**  The  museum  of  Berlin 
possesses  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Van  der 
Weyde,  which  was  originally  painted  for  the  church 
of  Middelburg,  built  in  his  own  time,  by  Pieter 
•*  Michiels,  *  I^  Peintres  Bmgeois.'  • 
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Bladelin.  Bogier  died  at  Brussels,  June  16, 1464,  * 
aged  upwards  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Gudule.  Van  der  Weyde,  according  to 
Van  Mander,  greatly  reformed  the  Flemish  style 
of  design ;  he  divested  it  considerably  of  its  Gothic 
rigidity.  He  was  a  great  master  of  expression,  and 
his  heads  are  often  much  softer  than  those  of  Van 
Eyck's,  though  his  general  outline  is  on  the  whole 
more  cutting.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  Bome 
in  the  year  1450,  and  to  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  works  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  He  painted  in  distemper  and  in  oil ;  and 
was  the  first  to  paint  on  fixed  canvases  for  the  deco- 
rations of  apartments ;  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  first  to  prefer  canvas  to  panel  to  paint  upon. 

Other  distinguished  painters  of  this  school  were 
Gerard  Van  der  Meire,  and  Hugo  Van  der  Goes. 
Hans  or  Jan  Memling,'  however,  is  the  most 
celebrated  painter  of  this  early  Flemish  school, 
after  John  Van  Eyck.  He  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  pupil  of  Van  der  Weyde.  Memling 
was  born  about  1430,  in  what  place  is  not  known, 
but  probably  Bruges;  his  pictures  range  in  their 
dates  from  1450  to  1499.  Kemarkably  few  facts 
are  known  concerning  this  painter ;  he  is  said  to 

«  Michiels,  2.  c. ;  Van  Mander  committed,  apparently,  the 
error  of  assigning  the  date  and  circamstances  of  the  death  of 
Quinten  Metsys  to  Rogier  Van  der  Weyde. 

'  Regarding  the  spelling  of  thb  painter's  name,  see  the 
writer's  notice  of  him  in  the  *  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopsedia.' 
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have  served  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
both  as  painter  and  as  warrior ;  and  to  have  been 
at  the  battles  of  Granson  and  Morat.  He  was 
admitted  in  1477,  exhausted  by  wounds  and  fatigue^ 
into  the  hospital  of  Saint  John  at  Bruges,  became 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  hospital,  and  appears  to 
have  resided  many  years  in  it ;  probably  up  to  the 
year  1493,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Spain.  In  Spain,  a  Juan  Flamenco  (John  the 
Fleming)  finished  some  paintings  for  the  Carthuaian 
convent  of  Miraflores  near  Burgos,  in  the  year 
1499,  and  is  said  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards 
in  that  convent.  This  Juan,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
was  Hans  Memling.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  though  there  are  in  Europe  at  least  a  hundred 
pictures  attributed  to  Memling,  it  is  neither  known 
where  or  when  he  was  bom,  nor  where  or  when  he' 
died.  As  he  was  a  brother  of  the  Hospital  of 
Saint  John,  it  is  presumed  that  he  wafi  bom  either 
at  Bruges  or  at  Maldeghem,  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  by  provision  of  its  foundation  none  but 
inhabitants  of  these  two  places  could  be  admitted 
into  this  Hospital. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
Memling  is  the  celebrated  GhHsse  de  St.  Ursulej 
or  relic-case  of  St.  Ursula,  in  the  above-mentioned 
hospital.  It  is  of  a  Gothic  design,  and  is  embel- 
lished on  every  side  by  miniature  pictures  in  <h1, 
illustrating  the  history  of  Ursula  and  her  attendant 
virgins :  the  colouring  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
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all  tbe  compositions  are  dramatic  and  agreeable, 
and  executed  with  as  much  taste  as  care.^  In 
this  hospital  there  are  likewise  other  admirable 
works  by  Memling,  as  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
painted  in  1419,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  paint- 
ings of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  :  It  has  two  revolving 
wings,  which  are  painted  on  both  sides.  But  pro- 
bably the  most  extraordinary  of  all  this  painter's 
productions  is  the  wonderful  picture  at  Munich, 
representing  the  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  tbe  Virgin  ; 
and  the  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  from  tiie 
East.  This  extraordinary  picture  is  said  to 
contain  altogether  about  fifteen  hundred  figiires 
and  objects ;  all  is  elaborately,  and  much  is 
beautifully  painted.  The  principal  act  in  this  com- 
plicated  drama  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  but 
Memling,  instead  of  painting  merely  the  Epiphany  or 
the  Adoration,  has  represented  the  Eangs  in  every 
stage  of  their  journey,  from  the  leaving  their  homes 
to  the  actual  Adoration ;  and  even  the  territories 
of  the  Kings  are  indicated,  with  their  towns  and 
palaces,  elaborately  painted,  in  the  extreme  distance. 
Tbe  whole  panel,  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
high  is  nearly  one  mass  of  life,  and  yet  there  is  no- 
where confusion;  the  view  comprises  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  and  as  the  point  of  sight  is  fixed  very 

s  This  shrine  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
dissertation  by  Baron  von  Keversberg — *  Ursule,  Prinoesse 
Britannique,  d'apr^  la  Legende,  et  les  Peintures  d'Hem- 
ling  ;*  see  also  *  Notice  des  Tableaux  qui  composent  le 
Hus4e  de  rHopital  Civil  de  S.  Jean/  k  Bruges,  1842. 
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high  in  the  picture,  the  whole  lies  as  it  were  at 
the  spectator's  feet.  Everything  is  exactly  repre- 
sented, all  is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  many  of  the 
figures  are  admirably  drawn  and  modelled.  Bepre* 
sentations  of  the  principal  Joys  and  Sorrows'^  of 
the  Virgin  occupy  the  for^^onnd :  the  figures 
range  in  size  from  about  one  to  six  inches.  Memling 
was  a  great  miniatore,  or  miniature  painter ;  his 
illumination  of  MSS.  has  been  already  noticed. 

This  school  of  art  continued  in  the  Netherlands 
with  but  little  variety  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  great  changes  were  effected  by  the  Flemish 
artists  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  great  works  by  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo at  Eome.  The  character  of  the  art  of 
Germany  was  of  a  kindred  quality,  and  was  in  part 
derived  from  this  early  school  of  the  Netherlands. 

•»  The  principal  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin  were — 
Joys — 1.  The  Annunciation ;  2.  The  Visitation ;  3.  The 
Nativity;  4.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings;  5.  The  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple;  6.  Christ  found  by  his  Mother  in  the 
Temple ;  7.  The  Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Sorrows  were  likewise  seven : — 1.  The  Prophecy  of 
Simeon  (Lnke  ii.  35);  2.  The  Flight  into  Egypt;  3.  Christ 
while  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  missed  by 
his  Mother ;  4.  Christ  Betrayed ;  5.  The  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St  John  only,  present ;  6.  The  Deposition 
firom  the  Cross;  and,  7.  Tlie  Ascension  <^  Christ,  the 
Virgin  being  left  on  Earth. 

See  the  *  Speculum  Salvationis/  Augsburg  ed. ;  and  the 
*  Hand-book  of  Painting,'  Editor's  Preface,  p.  xx.,  where 
other  series  of  religious  representations  are  described. 
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The  principal  representatives  of  the  school  were 
— in  Holland,  Dierick  Stuerbout,  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  and  Jan  de  Mabuse ;  in  Flanders,  Quinten 
Metsys. 

DiEBiGK  Stuerbout,  or  Dirk  van  Haarlem,  as 
he  is  al$o  called,  is  the  earliest  distinguished  painter 
of  Holland,  and  is  not  second  to  any  of  the  painters 
of  the  Netherlands.     In  point  of  design,  subsequent 
painters  were  far  from  equalling  the  excellence  of 
Stuerbout,  who  is  in  this  respect  very  conspicuous, 
though  in  the  only  known  works  by  him  extant 
the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size.     The  paintings 
alluded  to  are  two  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague ;    they  were  painted  for 
the  council*  hall  at  Lou  vain  in  1468,  and  Dierick 
was  paid  230  crowns  for  them.     These  pictures 
are   called    in   the  catalogue   of   the  gallery  at 
the  Hague,  the  first  and  second  pictures  of  the 
Emperor   Otho  and  the  Empress  Mary.     They 
illustrate  a  remarkable  event  which  took  place  in 
985.     The  story  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Louvain,  and   is  known  as   the  Golden   Legend. 
The  emperor,  Otho  IIL,  while  at  Modena,  on 
his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  condemned  to 
death  one  of  his  courtiers,  an  Italian  Count,  upon 
the  accusation  of  the  Empress  Mary  that  he  had 
attempted    her    honour    during    the     emperor's 
absence;     the    accusation    was    however    false; 
she  had  attempted  in  vain  to  seduce  the  Count, 
and  pursued    this  course  out  of  revenge.     The 
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Count  was  beheaded  ;  but  his  widow,  confident  in 
his  innocence,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  with  .the  head  of  her  husband  in  her 
arras,  and  holding  in  her  liand  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron 
with  impunity,  supplicated  him  for  justice.  The 
emperor,  convinced  by  the  fire-ordeal,  an  in&Uible 
proof,  determined  to  make  what  reparation  he  could, 
and  ordered  the  empress  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. 

From  this  story  Stuerbout  painted  these  two 
large  pictures,  measuring  about  six  feet  wide  by 
eleven  high.  In  the  first  the  emperor  is  listening 
to  the  accusation  of  the  empress,  and  the  count  is 
being  led  out  in  his  shirt  to  execution,  which  is 
represented  in  the  back-ground.  In  the  seccmd 
thei  widow  is  kneeling  before  the  emperor  with 
the  head  of  her  husband  on  her  left  arm,  and  the 
hot  bar  of  iron  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  the 
distance  of  this  piece  the  empress  is  being  burnt  at 
the  stake :  in  both  pictures  are  various  attendants. 
These  paintings  were  fixed  on  the  wainscoting  of 
the  justice-hall  at  Lou  vain ;  and  by  each  was  a 
panel  containing  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  in 
the  Flemish  language  and  in  gold  Gothic  letters. 
Being  in  a  very  dirty  state  and  exposed  to  decay, 
they  were  purchased  by  the  late  King  of  Holland 
in  1827,  were  long  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Brussels,  and  in  1841  were  placed  in 
the  royal  gallery  at  the  Hague.  Stuerbout  is 
mentioned  by  Vasari  as  Diric  da  Lovanio:  he 
resided  some  time  at  Louvain,  and  painted  other 
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pictures  there  besides  the  two  above  noticed :  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  about  1470.] 

Lucas  van  Letden  was  a  painter  of  great 
ability  and  perseverance,  but  he  introduced  a  very 
affected  style  of  design,  and  gave  his  figures  a 
coquettish  air,  which  injures  the  effect  of  his 
works.  Lucas  was  the  pupil  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechtsz,  a  distinguished  master,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  was  both  an  engraver  and  painter  of  reputa- 
tion. He  painted  in  distemper,  in  the  year  1506, 
a  picture  of  St.  Hubert,  for  a  citizen  of  Ley  den, 
who  was  so  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  the 
work  that  he  gave  Lucas  twelve  gold  pieces  for 
it,  one  for  each  year  of  his  age ;  he  was  bom  iu 
1494.  The  greatest  excellences  of  Lucas  in  paint- 
ing are  his  colouring  and  his  aerial  perspective ; 
but  though  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch 
painters,  he  was  more  celebrated  in  his  own  time 
as  an  engraver.  Vasari  speaks  of  the  prints  of 
Luca  d'Ollanda,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Italians. 
Some  of  his  engravings  are  among  the  greatest 
rarities  of  print  collectors;  his  Eulenspiegel,  a 
notorious  clown  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the 
rarest  print  extant;  there  are  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  of  the  original  impressions,  but 
copies  are  numerous  ;  the  earliest  is  that  engraved 
by  Hondius  in  1644,  when  the  original  was  even 
>  De  Bast,  *  Messager,  &c.'  1833 ;  Passavant,  ^Kunstreise, 
&c./  in  "vrhich  one  of  the  pictures  is  engraved ;  see  also  the 
article  Stuebbout  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fenny  Cyclo? 
psdia.   ' 
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then  worth  fifty  ducats.  Lucas  however,  though 
an  excellent  engraver  for  his  time,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Albert  Diirer  or  Marcantonioy 
who  were  both  contemporary  with  him.  He 
executed  also  some  cuts  in  wood.  Albert  Diirer 
visited  Lucas  at  Antwerp  in  1521,  and  his  journal 
contains  the  following  note  of  thei  circumstance — 
"  I  was  invited  to  dinner  by  Master  Lucas,  who 
engraves  in  copper :  he  is  a  little  man,  and  is  a 
native  of  Leyden."  This  visit  was  paid  while 
Lucas  was  on  a  journey  through  Zealand, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant.  He  had  Jan  de  Mabuse 
with  him  as  a  companion,  in  a  sloop  fitted  up 
at  his  own  expense.  The  two  painters  were  clad 
more  like  princes  than  artists ;  tl^y  committed 
many  extravagances  and  indulged  in  a  round  of 
dissipation,  which  ruined  the  health  of  Lucas. 
He  entertained  the  artists  of  Middelburg,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  and  Mechlin,  with  public  feasts ;  that 
at  Middelburg  cost  him  sixty  florins,  doubtless  a 
very  large  sum  at  that  time,  1521.  Lucas  died 
in  1533,  aged  only  39.^ 

Mabuse  died  in  the  previous  year ;  but  he  was 
about  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Lucas.     He  had 

^  Van  Mander,  *  Het  Leven  der  Schilders  ;*  Bartsch, 
'  Catalogue  Raisoun^  de  toutes  les  Estampes  qai  forment 
rCEuvre  de  Lucas  de  Leyde;*  Van  Eynden  and  Vander 
Willigen,  *  Geschiedenis  der  Vaterlantsche  Schilder-Kunst, 
&c.  ;*  and  the  writer's  article  Lucas  van  Letden,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  which  contains  a 
more  particular  account  of  Lucas  and  his  works. 
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visited  Italy,  and  England,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Henry  VII.  The  picture  of  this  King's  family, 
at  Hampton  Court,  is  by  Mabuse.  There  are 
several  other  pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  attributed 
to  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  Mabuse.  The  latter 
used  to  generally  sign  himself  Joannes  Malbodius. 
QuiNTBN  Metsts,  the  Smith  of  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  born  in  1450,  is  in  every  respect 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  painters  of  this 
period,  both  in  his  personal  history  and  for  the 
diligent  labour  of  his  elaborate  works.  The  great 
altar-piece  in  the  museum  of  Antwerp  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  its  age.  It  consists  of  a  centre 
and  two  folding  wings ;  in  the  centre  is  represented 
the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  a  composition 
of  many  figures ;  on  the  left  wing,  Herodias  brings 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Herod,  on  the 
right  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  was  boiled  in  oil.  The  figures  are  of  the 
natural  size.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1508 
(the  year  that  Eaphael  went  to  Rome)  for  the  Car- 
penters of  Antwerp,  for  the  small  sum  of  300 
florins,  only  enough  to  pay  for  five  such  dinners 
as  Lucas  van  Leyden  gave  the  painters  of  Middei- 
burg,  in  1521.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  offered  large 
sums  for  it  in  vain;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  is  said  to  have  been  likewise  refused  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  64,000  florins.  It  was 
eventually  in  1577  purchased  by  the  magistracy  . 
of  Antwerp  for  1500  florins,  and  placed  in  the 
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cathedral.  There  is  a  very  celebrated  picture  by 
this  painter  at  Windsor,  representing^  Two  Misers. 
That  Quinten  turned  from  the  anvil  to  the  easel, 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  girl  he  was  in 
love  with,  is  well  known — Gonnubialis  amor  de 
Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem.  These  words  are  written 
on  his  monument  erected  to  him  at  Antwerp  one 
hundred  years  after  hi.<  death,  which  happened  in 
the  Capuchin  convent  of  that  city  in  1529.* 

1  Van  Mander,  *  Leyen  der  Schilders,  &c./  ed,  1764 ; 
Van  Fomenberg,  *  Leven  van  Quinten  Matsys,'  Antwerp, 
1658. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

,  ALBERT  DDKER  AND  ai8  CONTBH  FOB  ABIES. 


The  school  of  the  Van  Eycks  appears  to  have  liatl 
an  immediate  influenceupon  the  schools  of  Germany, 
at  UIra,  Colmar,  Nvimberg,  anti  other  places.  The 
earliest  distin^ished  master  of  these  schools  was 
Mabtin  Scho!(qader,  commonly  called  Martin 
Schoen.  He  was  born  at  Ulm,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  engraver,  and  to  have  first  turned 
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much  of  his  attention  to  painting,  after  a  visit' 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  dwelt  some  time, 
and  chiefly  at  Antwerp :  he  is  called  by  the 
Italians  Martino  d'  An  versa.  From  a  letter  of 
Lambertus  Lombardus  to  Vasari,  in  1565,  it  is 
inferred  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Rogier  Van  der 
Weyde.*  He  appears  to  have  settled  at  Colmar,^ 
in  about  1470,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  painting  there :  where  also  his  principal  works 
are  still  preserved.  He  died  at  Colmar,  in  1488.^ 
Martin's  pictures  are  similar  in  style  to  those  of 
the  old  Flemish  school,  but  he  does  not  equal 
his  reputed  master  Van  der  Weyde ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, accounted  the  best  German  painter  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  his  engravings  also,  though 
crude  in  light  and  shade,  are  among  the  best  of 
the  early  productions  of  this  class. 

Schoen  is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Albert 
Diirer ;  but  Albert  did  not  visit  Colmar  until  after 
Martin's  death. 

Albrecht  DiJBER  was  born  at  Niirnberg,  in 
1471,  and  in  1486  was  placed  with  Michael 
Wolgemuth,  the  most  distinguished  painter  and 
engraver  at  Nurnberg  of  that  time :  there  is  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Albert  in  the  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,     painted     in    1516,    Michael's    eighty- 


•  Gaye,  *  Carteggio  Inedito  d*Artisti,'  ii.  177. 

b  Waagen,  *  Kuntswerke  und  Kiintsler  in  Deutschland ;' 
Passavant,  *  Beitrage  zar  Kenntniss  der  alten  Malerschulen 
Deutschlands/  in  the  Kunstblatt  for  1846. 
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.,y    second  year.     Wolgemuth  and  Pleydenwurff  cut 
ill  wood  the  illustrations  of  a  curious  old  work 

.      in  folio,  known  as  the  '  Niirnberg  Chronicle  ;'  it 
i    was  written  by  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  physician, 

.1    who  died,  however,  before  its  completion  in  1485. 

.  •     It  was  published  in   Latin,  in  1493,  under  the 

title   ^  Liber  Chronicorum  per  viam    Epitomatis 

I      et   Breviarii  compilatus.'     A  German  translation 
I       appeared  in  the  following  year.     The  cuts  consist 

k '  of  views  of  towns  and  portraits  of  eminent  men. 
Albert  Diirer  soon  became  the  most  celebrated 
master  of  his  time,  north  of  the  Alps;  and  his 
reputation  reached  even  to  the  "Eternal  City." 
The  great  painter  of  Rome  sent  some  drawings 
m  to  Albert,  and  received  from  him  something  by 
his  hand  in  return.  One  of  these  drawings  by 
Haphael  is  still  preserved  at  Vienna,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Charles.  It  represents  two 
naked  male  figures  drawn  in  red  chalk,  a  back 
and  a  side  view;  they  are  studies  from  the  life. 
On  thb  drawing  is  written  in  Albert^s  own  hand- 
writing, "1515,  Raphael  of  Urbino,  who  has  been 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pope,  drew  these  naked 
figures,  and  sent  them  to  Albrecht  Durer,  in 
Niirnberg,  to  show  him  his  hand.'*"  ' 

Fuseli,^  who  alludes  to  this  exchange  of  drawings, 

*»  "1515,  Raffahill  di  Urbin  der  80  hoch  peim  Papst 
geacht  ist  ge^vrest,  hat  diese  nackete  Bild  gemacht,  und 
hat  sy  dim  Albrecht  Diirer  gen  Nomberg  geschikt,  In  sein 
hand  zu  weisen,"  Passavant, '  Rafael,  &c.' 

d  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  266. 
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conjectures  that  Raphael,  by  transmitting  this  speci- 
men of  his  hand  to  Albert  intended  to  make  the 
latter  sensible  of  the  difference  between  imitating 
nature  and  drily  copying  a  model. 

Albert  Durer  had  visited  Venice  in  1506;  his 
journey  to  the  Netherlands,  in   1521,  has  been 
already  noticed.     He  painted   a   picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  rather  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  while  at  Venice ;   and 
he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer — 
"They  (the  Venetian   painters)  abuse  my  style, 
and  say  that  it  is  not  after  the  antique,  and  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  good."^     Albert  admired  the 
works  of  John  Bellini,  and  said  that  he  was  the 
best  painter  in  Venice;   Bellini  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age.     Diirer  died  at  Niirnberg  in  1528.^ 
This  celebrated  German  artist  was  painter,  sculptor, 
and   engraver,  and,  according   to  the  inscription 
on  hb  tomb,  without  a  rival  in  either  art — Artiuni 
lumen,    sol    artificum  —  pictor,     chalcographus, 
sculptor,  sine  exemplo.     As  a  painter  he  belongs 
to  the  quattrocento  schools ;  he  is  not  more  free 
from   the    characteristic   Gothic   hardness  of  the 

•  Von  Murr,  *  Journal  zur  Kunstgeschichte/  vol.  x.  p.  7. 
This  volame  contains  eight  letters  to  Pirkheimer. 

'Arend,  'Das  Gedchtniss  der  ehren,  &e./  'Albreeht 
Durers,  &c./ Gosslar,  1729;  Heller,  <  Das  Leben  und  die 
Werke  Albreeht  Diirers,'  Leipzig,  1831,  the  second  volome 
only,  the  first  is  not  published ;  Kugler,  *  Handbuch  der 
Geschichte  der  Malerei  in  Dentschland,'  &c;  Nagler, 
*  Kiinstler  Lexicon.* 
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fifteenth  century  than  any  other  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  pontemporancs  who  designed 
in  a  similar  style;  his  pictures  are  also  strong 
and  positive  in  colour.  He  is,  however,  greatly 
distinguished  by  his  powers  of  invention,  which 
are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  his  various 
designs  for  woodcuts.  Of  these  there  are  three 
great  series— the  Apocalypse:  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin;  and  the  History  of  Christ's  Passion. 
The  first  is  in  sixteen  cuts,  and  was  published  in 
1498 ;  the  second  is  in  twenty,  and  was  published 
in  1511;  the  History  of  the  Passion  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Many  of  these  designs 
dii^lay  great  powers  of  invention  and  composition. 
It  was,  however,  as  an  engraver  on  copper  that 
Albert  excelled  chiefly ;  some  of  his  heads  in  this 
style  are  executed  with  an  almost  unrivaUed  deli- 
cacy and  precision.  The  Venetian  painters,  from 
Albert's  own  account,  allowed  that  he  was  a  good 
engraver,  but  denied  his  ability  in  painting,  upon 
which  he  painted  a  picture  to  convince  them  of 
their  error,  and  adds  that  all  praised  its  beautiful 
colouring. 

Albert  had  during  his  youth  considered  florid 
and  varied  colouring  the  chief  excellence  of  paint* 
ing,  and  this  he  very  much  regretted  when  he  grew 
old  and  learnt  to  look  at  nature  as  she  appears ;  he 
then  found  that  simplicity  was  the  highest  ornament 
of  art ;  and  his  early  works  often  made  him  lament 
his  error,  as  he  was  then  become  too  old  to  profit 
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by  hh  better  knowledge.  Some  dT  hb  pictureB 
made  him  sigh  when  he  looked  upon  them — ^'  di^ 
oebat  se  jam  xion  esse  admiratorem  operum  saorum 
ut  olim,  sed  saepe  gemere  intnentem  suas  tabulas,  et 
cogitantem  de  infirmitate  sua."  Such  was  the  com- 
pltdnt  that  Albert  himself  made  to  Melanchthon.' 

The  principal  followers  of  Albert  Diirer,  who 
like  himself  were  both  painterii  and  engravers^ 
were,  Aldegrever,  Hans  Scheu£%$lein^  Barthel  and 
Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Altdorfer,  and  Burgkmair.' 

Lucas  Cranach  of  Saxony  was  his  contempo* 
rary,  and  was  little  inferior  in  reputation  to  Albert 
himsdf. 

Lucas  Sunder,  commonly  called  fhHH  his  birth- 
place Lucas  Cranach,  resided  chiefly  at  Witten* 
berg,  where  he  lived  in  great  distinction.  He 
was  paidter  to  the  Mector  Frederick  the  Wise, 
with  whom  he  visited  Palestine  in  1493.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Luther's  ;  whose  portrait  he 
painted  several  times. 

Cranach  died  at  Weimar  in  1553,  in  this 
eighty-first  year  of  hi§  age.  He  was  in  colour 
and  laborious  detail  of  execution  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  painters  of  his  time;  but  in 
elegance    of     design,    unity  of    effect,  and    in 

f  *  Epistolse  Ph.  Melanchthonis,  &c./  Ep.  47,  p.  42 ;  *  £. 
apud  £pist.  D.  Erasmi  Rotero.  et  Ph.  Melanchth.  &c.,' 
London,  fol.  1642 ;  quoted  by  Fiissli,  Kugler,  &c. 

B  The  *  Sapplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopa)dia'  contains 
notices  of  all  these  painters  by  the  writer  of  this  Essay. 
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colDposition,  his  taste  was  strictly  Gothic :  his  mas- 
terpiece is  the  mystical  Crucifixion  in  the  church 
of  Weimar.  He  was  a  good  portrait^painter,  and 
excelled  in  painting  animals :  he  was  likewise  a 
good  miniature  painter;  there  are  some  manu- 
script illuminations  by  him. 

Heinrich  Aldegrever  was  bom  at  Soest,  in 
Westphalia,  and  acquired  so  much  of  Albert's 
style  as  to  be  called  Albert  of  Westphalia ;  he  is 
chiefly  distinguished  as  an  engraver.  His  prints 
range  from  1522  to  1562. 

Hans  Sebai^d  Beham  is  likewise  distinguished 
chiefly  as  an  engraver.  He  was  a  native  of 
Nurnberg,  but  was  forced,  it  is  said,  on  account  of 
the  obscenity  of  some  of  his  prints,  to  leave  that 
place.  He  settled  in  Frankfort,  but  apparently 
^thout  any  intention  of  reform ;  he  opened  a 
wine-shop  and  brothel,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  drowned  by  the  authorities  about  the  year 
1530.  Hiisgen^  says  it  was  the  practice  to  con- 
demn various  kinds  of  criminals,  and  among 
them  pimps,  to  be  drowned ;  he  cites  Lersner's 
*Chromk.' 

Barthel  or  Bartholomaus  Beham,  the 
bf  other  of  Hans  Sebald,  was  one  of  the  best  painters 
of  this  school.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Albert,  and 
gave  so  much  promise  of  excellence  that  the  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Bavaria  sent  him  to  study  in  Italy, 

^  '  Artistisches  Magazin/  1790. 
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where  he  died  in  1540,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
picture  of  the  Resuscitation  of  a  woman  b j  touching 
her  with  the  cross,  now  in  the  Pinacothek  at 
Munich,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  the  early  German  masters.  Barthel  is  said  by 
Sandrart  to  have  assisted  Marcantonio  in  his  prints 
after  Eaphael.' 

AiiBRECHT  Altdorfer  was  bom  at  Altdorf,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1488.  He  is  equally  distinguished  as 
painter  and  engraver  in  copper  and  in  wood  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  exclusively  occupied  in  painting.  Some  of 
his  pictures  show  prodigious  patience  :  there  is  a 
picture  by  him  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  dated 
1529,  which  represents  Alexander's  Battle  of 
Arbela.  It  contains  a  countless  mass  of  small 
figures,  all  dressed  in  the  German  military  costume 
of  Albert's  own  time,  and  every  object  is  defined 
with  the  most  accurate  minuteness  of  detail ;  it  is, 
however,  designed  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  per- 
spective, aerial  and  linear.  This  picture  was  for- 
merly in  the  gallery  of  Schleissheim,  and  was 
taken  by  the  French  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was  so 
delighted  with  it  that  he  had  it  hung  up  in  his 
bath-room  at  St.  Cloud,  where  it  remained  until 
1815,  when  it  was  returned  with  the  other  foreign 
works  collected  during  the  war  in  the  Louvre. 

•  Sandrart,  *  Academia  Todesca/  or  *  Teutsche  Academic 
der  edlen  Bau  Bild  und  Mahlery  Knnste,*  &c.,  4  vols,  folio, 
Nurnberg,  1675-79.    Sandrart  is  the  German  Vasari. 
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Altdorfer  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  so-called 
German  "little  masters/'  from  the  smallness  of 
their  prints  and  cuts ;  he  is  second  only  to 
Albert  Diirer  of  this  school,  as  an  engraver  in 
wood ;  the  French  call  him  le  petit  Albert.  The 
woodcuts  are  the  best  of  his  prints ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  engraved  by  himself.  "Whether 
Albert  Durer  ever  cut  in  the  wood  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.''  Altdorfer  died  about  the  year 
1548.^ 

Hans  Burqkmair  was  rather  the  contemporary 
"than  follower  of  Albert  Durer,  though  he  was 
doubtless  influenced  by  him.  Burgkmair  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  his  wooden  cuts:  the 
Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  135  large 
cuts,  executed  in  1519,  is  one  of  his  most  popular 
works  in  this  class.  The  various  cuts  attributed  to 
Burgkmair  amount  to  about  700." 

JosT  Amman  was  another  remarkable  artist  of 

this  school,  though  a  Swiss    by  birth.     He  was 

established  at  Augsburg,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished 

for  his  woodcuts,  which,  according  to  some  accounts, 

amount  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  ;  they  comprise 

almost  every  subject.     One  of  his  most  remarkable 

works  is  Havo-jrXla  ;  it  is  a  description  of  all  the 
^  See  the  *  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  &c.,  with  Illus- 
trations by  John  Jackson.' 

1  Heineken,   '  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  &c. ;'  Bartsch, 
*  Peintre  Graveur.* 

™  See  the  *  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving/  already  quoted, 
which  contains  copies  of  some  of  Burgkmair*s  cuts. 
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principal  trades  and  occupations  of  Amman's  time, 
and  contains  115  illustrations  on  wood  of  various 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  in  appropriate  costume  ; 
Amman  himself  is  represented  as  the  engraver. 
The  book  is  very  scarce ;  it  was  published  first  at 
Frankfort,  in  1564,  and  second  and  third  editions- 
appeared  in  1574  and  in  1588.  Hans  Sachs  used 
the  cuts  for  his  work  *  Eigentliche  Beschreibung: 
aller  Stande  auf  Erden/ — Particular  Description 
of  a1]  Banks  upon  the  Earth :  it  was  printed  at 
Frankfort,  in  1568  and  1574. 

Augsburg  was   already  distinguished    for    its- 
school  of  ps^ntingat  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     Holbein  was  a  native  of  Augsburg,, 
according  to  some  accounts,  but  his  youth  was- 
spent  in  Switzerland,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
in  England.     The  principal  painter  of  Augsburg 
of  this  period  was  Chbistofheb  Ambebger  :  h^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been   the  scholar  of  Hans 
Holbein  the  elder,  and  to  have  imitated  the  style 
of  the  younger  Holbein.     He  painted  in  distemper 
and  in  oil ;  and  in  the  former  method  is  said  to 
have  executed  some  very  successful  works  on  the 
exteriors  of  houses  at  Augsbuig.    When  Charles . 
y.  visited  Augsburg  in  the  year  1532,  he  sat  to 
Amberger,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  por- 
trait when  finished,  that  he  presented  the  painter 
with  a  gold  chain  and  36  rix-doUars,  three  times 
the  price  asked  by  Amberger,  and  Charles  observed 
that  it  was  as  good  a  picture  as  the  one  for  which 
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he  had  paid  Titian  100  rix-dollars.  The  portrait 
by  Titian  alluded  to  was  painted  at  Bologna  In 
1 530.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  by  Amberger 
in  the  gallery  of  Berlin  with  the  date  1532, 
which  is  probably  the  picture  in  question. 
Amberger  died  at  Augsburg  in  1568,  aged 
seventy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
peculiar  character  of  German  art  was  lost  in  the 
general  imitation,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  which  from  ^that  time  commenced 
unopposed  to  influence  all  the  Transalpine  schools 
of  Europe.  Georg  Pentz  and  Heinrich  Goltzius 
were  among  the  first  of  the  Crermans  who  attempted 
the  anatomical  style  of  design.  These  first,  eflbrts, 
according  to  Fuseli,  arose  probably  through  the 
circulation  of  Marcantonio's  prints  after  Raphael ; 
and  ^^  ere  long,''  he  observes,  ^^  the  style  of  Michel- 
angelo, as  adopted  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  and 
spread  by  the  graver  of  Georgio  Mantuano,  pro- 
voked those  caravans  of  German,  Dutch,  and  Fle- 
mish students,  who  on  their  return  from  Italy,  at 
the  courts  of  Prague  and  Munich,  in  Flanders  and 
the  Netherlands,  introduced  that  preposterous 
manner,  the  bloated  excrescence  of  diseased  brains, 
which  in  the  form  of  man  left  nothing  human, 
distorted  action  and  gesture  with  insanity  of  affec- 
tation, and  dressed  the  gewgaws  of  children  in 
colossal  shapes ;  the  style  of  Goltzius  and  Spranger, 
Heynz  and  Ab  Ach  :  but  though  content  to  feed 


on  the  husks  of  Ttiscaj)  design,  they  imbibed  tlie 
colour  of  Venice,  and  spread  the  elements  of  that 
excellence    which    distin^ished    the    succeeding 

schools  of  Flanders  and  of  Holland." 

This  frantic  pilgrimage  to  Italy  ceased  at  the 
apparition  of  the  two  meteors  of  art,  Peter  Paul 
Kubens  and  £embrandt  Van  Rhyn." 


(    853    ) 
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DETERIORATION  OF  PAINTING  THROUGH  THE 
ASCENDANCY  OP  THE  SENSUOUS  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  ART. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DETERIORATION  OP  PAINTING  AT  ROME  AND 
FLORENCE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  accession  of  Adrian  VL  (who  was  a  Dutch- 
man) to  the  Papal  chair,  for  a  time  paralysed  the 
arts :  he  was  wholly  'indifferent  to  them.  The 
extravagance  and  worldliness  of  his  predecessors 
had  reduced  the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  Papal  State  and  Church  to  a  state  of  ruin  and 
disorder  beyond  remedy.  The  great  schism  in 
the  Church  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  Adrian, 
who  has  the  character  of  having  been  a  conscien- 
tious man,  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  anxieties  of 
his  high  office  to  turn  any  attention  to  the  pursuits 
and  enterprises  of  his  worldly  predecessors. 

In  the  year  1527,  however,  a  much  greater  ca- 
lamity happened  to  the  arts  of  Rome,  in  the  sack  of 
the  city  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V.,  under  Bour- 

Q,  3 
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bon,*"  when  the  great  school  of  Eaphael  was  dispersed 
over  Italy.  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (Clement  VII.) 
was  then  Pope :  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
character  from  Adrian ;  and  when  Borne  had  some- 
what recovered  from  the  excesses  of  that  memorable 
year,  afiairs  began  to  assume  their  usual  course 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Adrian,  and  costly 
undertakings  in  art  were  again  commenced.  Clement 
YII.  ordered  the  completion  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Last  Judgment  by 
Michelangelo  was  commenced  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  this  Pope.  His  successor  Paul  III. 
was  equally  desirous  of  the  prosecution  of  the  pic* 
ture,  which  was  at  length  finished,  afler  a  lapse  of 
eight  years  in  its  progress,  during  the  reign  of  that 
Pope.  This  great  work,  however,  appears  to  have 
contributed  chiefly  to  hasten  the  decline  of  the  art. 
Hosts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who,  pos* 
«essed,  from  this  great  example,  with  a  mania  for 
representing  the  naked  human  figure,  sacrificed 
almost  every  beauty,  quality,  and  motive,  to  the 
pai-amount  desire  of  anatomical  display ;  and  appa- 
rently imagining  the  perfection  of  design  to  consist  in 
violent  action  and  muscular  protuberance,  imitated 
only  the  manner,  while  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  had  acquired  the  arty  of  Michelangelo. 
The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  found  many 

*  Benveirato  Cellini,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  a  circnm- 
stantial  account  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  barbarous 
invasion ;  see  also  Vasari,  *  Vite/  &c. 
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dkftpprovers  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Michelangelo, 
and  the  chief  objection  to  it  was  its  nudities.  Other 
weightier  objections  have  been  made  to  it  since ;  a 
want  of  appropriate  sentiment  and  dignity  being 
the  most  common  objection.  The  Richardsons' 
opinion  constitutes  a  summary  of  the  condemnatory 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  it  :r-*^'  The 
Vault  is,  I  think,  better  than  the  Judgment,^  which 
is  full  of  shocking  improprieties  and  absurdities, 
though  some  of  these  have  been  corrected  since  by 
other  hands,  by  covering  with  draperies  what  was 
most  offensive*  But  the  wrong  manner  of  thinking 
in  other  respects  could  not  be  so  easily  altered, 
unless  l:^  demolishing  the  whole  work.  There  is 
indeed  a  great  variety  of  attitudes  of  a  human  body, 
in  which  is  seen  profound  skill  in  anatomy,  as  the 
authors  who  so  extravagantly  commend  this  picture 
say.  This  would  have  been  a  g^d  character  for  a 
drawing-book,  but  it  is  a  very  improper  one  for 
such  a  subject  as  the  Last  Judgment.'*" 

*  This  extract  proves  Platner  (*  Beschrelbung  der  Stadt 
Horn,'  i.  p.  503,  pote)  to  be  wrong,  when  he  says  that 
Carsteos  and  other  Germans  were  the  first  in  modem  times 
to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  paintings  of  the  Vault  over 
the  Last  Judgment. 

«  An  account  of  Statues,  &c.,  1722,  p.  270.  Daniele  da 
Yolterra  painted  some  of  the  draperies  alluded  to,  in  the 
life-time  of  Michelangelo^  who  had  declined  to  do  it.  Paul 
IV.  was  then  Pope,  and  he  threatened,  in  consequence  of  this 
refusal,to  destroy  the  whole  picture ;  the  affair  was,  however, 
finally  accommodated  by  Daniele,  a  favourite  scholar  of 
Michelangelo ;  but  he  went  afterwards  by  the  nickname  of 
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This  corrupt  taste,  which  may  be  termed  the 
anatomical,  prevailed  both  at  Rome  and  Florence 
some  years  before  the  death  of  Michelangelo,  who 
therefore  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  the  style 
which  he  himself  had  created ;  and  he  who  in  the 
time  of  Julius  II.  had  himself  been  chiefly  instru* 
mental  in  raising  painting  to  the  high  degree  which 
it  attained  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  lived  to  see 
it  degenerate,  greatly  through  his  own  influence, 
into  a  mere  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Pius  lY. 

The  most  distinguished  paintero  of  this  period, 
^hose  style  was  a  compound  of  those  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Raphael,  without  the  correctness  or 
purity  of  the  latter,  and  with  only  the  manner  <^ 
the  former,  wereTADDSO  and  FedebigoZucchsbo, 
Taddeo  died  in  1566,  aged  thirty-seven,  and  was 
buried  near  Raphael  in  the  Pantheon.  Federigo 
had  a  long  and  great  career,  not  only  in  Italy  but 
in  other  European  countries.  He  executed  some 
vast  works  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  but  they 
were  distinguished  for  their  vastness  alone.  He 
succeeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  president  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  which  had  been 
lately  founded  by  Gregory  XIIL,  chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  Muziano.  This  academy  was,  however, 
not  completely  established  until  1595,  after  the 
death  of  Muziano,  and  when  Zucchero  returned 
from  Spain,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Y.     Fede* 

Braghettone  (breeches  or  breeches-maker). — ^*  Beschreibmig 
voD  Som/  il  \y  293. 
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rigo  died  in  1609,  at.Ancona,  aged  sixty-six.  He  left 
writings  on  the  arts,  which,  according  to  Lanzi,  are 
full  of  bombast  and  pedantry ;  and  he  adds  that, 
instead  of  instruction,  they  present  a  mere  tissue  of 
undigested  speculations ;  and  that  all  that  Zucchero 
wrote,  put  together,  is  not  worth  one  page  of 
Vasari. 

Taddeo  was  a  superior  painter  to-  his  brother. 
His  principal  works  are  the  frescoes  of  the  palace  of 
Caprarola,  painted  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese 
and  illustrating  the  glories  of  the  Farnese  family.*' 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  the  Zuccheri  at 
Borne  were — Girolamo  Siciolante  of  Sermoneta, 
Mareello  Yenusti,  and  Livio  Agresti,  all  scholars 
of  Pierino  del  Yaga ;  also  Scipione  Pulzone,  called 
Gaetano,  the  scholar  of  Giacopo  del  Conte,  who 
were  both  excellent  portrait  painters. 

Yet  though  the  great  works  of  Michelai^elo 
were  executed  at  Rome,  they  influenced  chiefly  the 
painters  of  Florence,  who  were  not,  like  those  of 
Rome,  restrained  in  their  imitation  of  Michelangelo 
by  any  veneration  for  the  genius  of  Raphael.  What 
has  been  called  the  anatomical  style  was  therefore 
much  more  palpable  and  predominant  at  Florence 
than  at  Rome.  Matter  prevailed  over  mind  gene- 
rally with  the  painters  of  this  period. 

d  Sebastian!,  *  Descrizione  e  Relazione  Istorica  del  real 
Palazzo  di  Caprarola,'  Rome,  1741.  The  paintings  were 
engraved  in  45  plates  by  J.  J.  Prenner,  Rome,  1748-50.  See 
the  article  on  the  Zuccheri  in  the  *  Penny  Cydopsedia.* 
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Andbka  Vannucchi,  called  del  Sabto  from 
the  tnde  of  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor,  must  be 
accounted  among  the  contemporaries,  not  the  Ibl* 
lowers,  of  Michelangelo.  He  was  the  pupil  6f 
I^ero  di  Cosimo.  Though  Andrea,  from  his  eorlj 
admiration  and  study  of  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa, 
acquired  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Michel* 
angeio's  style  of  design,  the  subject  or  motive  of 
his  works  took  precedence  of  the  mere  outward 
forms  of  art.  He  died  in  1530,  aged  only  forty  «• 
two. 

Andrea  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  Holy  Fa- 
milies in  oil ;  but  he  painted  also  several  extensive 
works  in  fresco.  In  light  and  shade  and  colour  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  imitator  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
The  Madonna  del  Sacco  (so  called  from  the  sack 
which  Joseph  is  reclining  on),  a  celebrated  work 
by  Andrea,  is  a  portion  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata  at  Florence, 
in  which  there  are  also  some  other  excellent  works 
by  this  painter.'  The  scholars  of  Andrea  appear 
to  have  been  much  less  led  away  by  the  prevailing 
bad  taste  of  the  time  than  the  majority  of  their 
Florentine  contemporaries.  The  principal  of  these 
were — Marc  Antonio  Franciabigio,  Jacopo  Caracci, 
commonly  called  Fontormo  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  Domenico  Puligo.     The  works  of  II 

•  Vasari,  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,'  &c. ;  Biadi,  'Notizie  inedite 
della  Vita  d'Asdrea  del  Sarto,  raccolte  da  manoscritti  e 
documeBti  antentici/  Florence,  1830 
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Rofltio  also,  called  Maitre  Boux  by  the  French, 

were  a  worthy  exception  to  the  generally  corrupt 

taste  of  the  period.   The  most  distinguished  masters 

of  tbk  age  and  school  were  Sebastiano  del  Piombo ; 

Daniele  Bicciarelli  da  Volterra ;  Gioi^o  Yasari  3 

Francesco  Granacci ;  Marcelio  Yenusti  and  Fede- 

rigo  Zucchero,  already  noticed ;  Francesco  Bossi  de' 

Salviati;*  Jacopo  del  Gonte;  Ang^o  Bronzino; 

and  Alessandro  Allori ;  all  painters  of  great  fame. 

The  three  first  mentioned  require  a  more  particular 

notice. 

Fba  Sebastiano  dei.  Piombo'  was  a  native  of 

Yenice,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  companion 
and  imitator  of  Michelangelo,  to  whom  the  designs 
of  soi9e  of  his  best  pictures  are  attributed.  Such 
is  the  report  concerning  the  Lazarus,  in  the  large 
picture  of  the  Besurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Michelangelo,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  designed  this  picture,  and  to  have  induced 
Sebastian  to  paint  it  in  oil  in  competition  with  the 
Transfiguration  of  Baphael.  Sebastian  was  correct 
in  his  design,  an  excellent  colourist,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age.  There  is  probably  no  portrait  in  the 
world  that  can  be  compared  for  dignity  and  gran- 
^ieur  with  the  half-length  figure  \>y  Sebastian  of 

f  Del  Piombo,  that  is,  of  lihe  leaden  seals;  I3ie/bearer  of 

ihe  leaden  seals  was  an  officer  of  the  Papal  conrt.  Sebastiani's 

fkmilj  name  was  Lnciani.    Kagi,  *  Sopra  la  Vita  ed  i  Di- 

pinti  di  Fra  Seb.  Luciani  sopranominato  Del  Piombo/  in  the 

*  Ateneo  di  Venezia,*  vol.  i.  1827. 
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Andrea  Doiia,  bow  in  the  Doria  Palace  at  Rome. 
Sebastian  died  at  Rome,  where  he  principally 
resided,  in  1547)  in  his  sixty-second  year* 

Daniei^e  da  Volterba  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  Michelangelo's  followers*  His  fresco  of  the 
Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinitk  de'  Monti,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Rome,  being  classed  with  the  Trans* 
figuration  by  Raphael,  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome by  Domenichino,  and  other  celebrated  works.^ 
Daniele  was  more  correct  in  design  than  Michel- 
angelo ;  yet  though  his  women,  says  Mengs,**  have 
more  grace,  they  are  ugly ;  but  his  draperies  were 
even  worse  than  Michelangelo's ;  and  he  was  also 
wholly  deficient,  says  Mengs,  in  chiaroscuro.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1567,  aged  fifty-eight. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  of  Arezzo,  the  great  historian 
of  Italian  art,  was  likewise  a  companion  of  Michel- 
angelo's, and  was  completely  an  imitator  of  his 
style  in  design.  He  executed  vast  works  at  Florence, 
and  was  also  much  engaged  elsewhere,  but  he  was 
a  great  mannerist,  though  his  design  is  generally 

B  This  picture  has  been  often  engraved.  It  is  still  in  the 
cliurch  of  the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  but  not  in  the  chapel  in 
\Thich  it  was  originally  pamted.  It  was  transferred  from 
the  wall  to  canvass  by  Pietro  Palmaroli  in  1811,  being  the 
first  fresco  that  was  so  transferred.  This  difficult  process  is 
described  in  the  article  Fresco  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.'  Platner,  *  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,* 
ill  3.  385. 

^   *  Werke/  HaUe,  1 786,  vol.  i.  p  234. 
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good  and  occasionally  dignified.  His  present  re- 
putation is  exclusively  owing  to  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
artists,  down  to  his  own  time.  This  work  is  the 
chief  source  of  our  information  concerning  the  rise 
^nd  progress  of  art  in  Italy.*  Vasari  died  at 
Florence  in  1574,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  buried 
at  Arezzo. 

•  *  Vite  de'  piu  eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Architetti.* 
An  English  translation  of  this  work,  with  a  selection  from 
the  notes  of  all  the  Commentators  and  original  notes,  is  in 
coarse  of  preparation  by  the  writer  of  this  essay :  the  time 
and  method  of  its  publication  depend  upon  circumstances  at 
present  beyond  the  translator's  control. 
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CHAPTER  XXVU- 

THE     ECLECTIC    SCHOOL    OP     THE    CARRACCI     AT 
BOLOONA.      ABOUT    1595.  * 

While  variou»  styles  prevaUed  at  Rome,  Florence, 
Parma,  and  Venice,  a  school  of  painters  arose  at 
Bologna,  who,  wholly  pleased  with  none  of  the 
styles  which  prevailed  at  these  several  great  seats  of 
art,  attempted  to  establish  a  new  style  which  should 
combine  the  excellences  of  all.  The  founders  of 
this  bold  attempt  were  Lodovico  and  his  two 
cousins  Agostino  and  Annibale  Carracci. 

Bologna  had  already  a  distinguished  school  in 
the  time  of  the  Carracci ;  the  characters  of  the 
Florentine,  Roman,  and  Parmese  schools  had  thdr 
successAil  representatives  at  Bologna.  Bagnaca- 
valloand  Innocenzo  da  Imola  propagated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  school  there. 

Bartolomso  Ramenghi,  called  Bagnacavallo, 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  second 
Bolognese  school,  the  first  closing  with  Francia, 
and  the  third  beginning  with  the  Carracci. 

Bagnacavallo  was  one  of  the  principal  assistants 
of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  and  after  that  great 
master's  death  carried  his  principles  to  Bologna. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  worshippers  of 
Raphael,  and  maintained  that  more  was  to  be 


( 
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learned  from  Raphael  than  from  nature  hei-self, 
inasmuch  as  men  of  ordinary  ability  must  be  con- 
tent of  necessity  to  learn  mediately  through  higher 
geniuses.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1542,  aged  fifty- 
eight.* 

Bagnacavallo  has  derived  much  of  his  importance 
in  the  history  of  Bolognese  painting  from  his 
having  instructed  Primaticcio  and  Fellegrino 
Tibaldiy  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  second 
period  of  the  art  alluded  to. 

FiiANCESco  Primaticcio  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  1490,  and  after  studying  some  time  under  Bagna- 
cavallo  he  repi^red  to  Mantua,  and  became  the 
scholar  and  assistant  of  Giulio  Romano.  He  re- 
mained here  six  years,  and  obtained  such  celebrity 
by  his  works,  that  he  was  invited  by  Francis  I. 
to  Fontainebleau  to  continue  tlie  decorations  com- 
menced by  II  Bosso.  Primaticcio,  both  from  his 
own  works  and  the  antiques  and  casts  from  the 
antique  which  by  Francis's  orders  he  brought  to 
France,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
school  of  art.  II  Bosso  committed  suicide  in  1541,^ 
and  Primaticcio  went  about  the  same  year  to  France. 
Bosso  was  a  Florentine  imitator  of  Michelangelo, 
and  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Italian  painters ;  but 

'^  BarrafiGeddi,  *  Le  Vite  de '  piu  insigni  Pittori  e  Scultori 
Ferraresi/  Ferrai-a,  1846.  This  vork  TPas  used  by  Lanzi 
in  MS. 

^See  the  article  Rosso  de'  Rossi,  in  the  '  Supplement  to 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia.' 
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the  paintings  which  he  executed  at  Fontainebleaa 
were  the  greater  part  destroyed  by  Primaticcio  to 
make  room  for  his  own  works.  Primaticcio's  frescoes 
were  chiefly  executed  by  Niccolo  delP  Abate,  who 
is  said  to  have  derived  his  surname  from  the  title 
of  this  painter,  who  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Martin, 
near  Troyes,  by  Francis  I.  ;  but  Tiraboschi  has 
shown  that  his  family  name  was  Abati.  Prima- 
ticcio died  in  France  in  1570.  His  style  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  was 
compounded  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  styles, 
and  was  distinguished  also  for  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture. 

Niccolo  bell'  Abate,  so  conspicuously  men- 
tioned in  the  well-known  sonnet  of  the  Carracci, 
was  a  native  of  Modena,  where  he  was  born  in  1512. 
He  studied  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  the  fol* 
lowers  of  the  Roman  school ;  and,  according  to 
some  critics,  attained  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  style  of  Raphael  than  any  other  painter.  Few, 
however,  of  his  works  now  remain.  After  having 
obtained  considerable  reputation  at  Bologna,  he 
went  in  1552,  by  the  invitation  of  Primaticcio,  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1571. 
Niccolo  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  fresco  painters, 
but  of  his  numerous  works  in  this  method  the  fol- 
lowing only  remain  : — Those  from  the  ^neid,  in 
the  Scandiano  Palace  at  Modena ;  some  conversa- 
tion pieces  and  concertos  in  the  Institute,  and  a 
Nativity  under  a  portico  in  the  Leoni  Palace  at 
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Bologna ;  and  a  symbolical  picture  in  the  Via  dL 
San  Mamolo  in  the  same  city.**  Algarotti  disco- 
vered in  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  the  synmietry 
of  Raphael,  the  nature  of  Titian,  and  the  grace  of 
Parmigiano.'* 

Pellegi^ino  Tibaldi,  called  by  the  Carracci 
Michelangelo  Biformato,  the  reformed  Michel* 
angelo,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1527  :  his  father 
was  a  Milanese  mason,  settled  at  Bolc^na.  After 
staying  a  short  time  with  Bagnacavallo,  he  went  in 
1547  to  Rome,  to  study  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  spent  three  years  there. 

Tibaldi,  doubtless,  made  good  use  of  his  stay  in 
Borne ;  but  whether  he  improved  upon  Michel- 
angelo could  only  be  debated  by  one  who  looked 
exclusively  at  the  externals  of  art.  The  title 
of  Michelangelo  Biformato  appears  to  reflect  some 
discredit  on  the  judgment  of  the  Carracci ;  but  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  their 
principles.  Fuseli  has  questioned  more  particu- 
larly Tibaldi'3  right  to  this  title.  He  says,*  "  I 
will  not  do  that  injustice  to  the  Carracci  to  sup- 
pose that  for  one  moment  they  could  allude,  by 
this  verdict,  to  the  ceiling  and  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  of  the  Capella  Sistina :  they  glanced,  perhaps, 
at  the  technic  exuberance  of  the  Last  Judgment, 

c  T^e  Modena  frescoes  are  engraved  by  Gajani :  the 
Nativity  by  Gandolfi;  and  the  other  Bolognese  frescoes 
are  engraved  in  the  work  of  Zanotti,  *  Delia  Pitture  di 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  e  Niccolo  Abbati,  estenti  nell'  Instituto 
di  Bologna.'    Venice,  1756, 

**  *  Lettere  sopra  la  Pittura.'  •  Lectare  XI. 
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and  the  senile  caprices  of  the  Capella  Paolina. 
These,  they  meant  to  inform  as,  had  been  pruned, 
r^ulated,  and  reformed  by  Fellegrino  Tibaldl. 
Bo  his  works  in  the  Institute  warrant  this  verdict  f 
So  far  from  it^  that  it  exhibits  little  more  than  the 
dotage  of  Michelangelo.  The  single  figures,  groups, 
and  compositions  of  the  Institute,  present  a  singular 
mixture  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  puerile  im- 
becility of  conception,  of  character  and  caricature, 
of  style  and  manner.  The  figure  of  Polyphemus 
groping  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave  for  Ulysses,  and  the 
composition  of  t:£olas  granting  to  Ulysses  fiivour- 
able  wihds,  are  striking  instances  of  both.  Than 
the  Cyclops,  Michelangelo  himself  never  con- 
ceived a  form  of  savage  energy,  provoked  by  suf- 
ferings and  revenge,  with  attitude  and  limbs  more 
in  unison ;  whilst  the  god  of  Winds  is  degraded 
to  the  scanty  and  ludicrous  semblance  of  Thersites, 
and  Ulysses,  with  his  companions,  travestied  by 
the  semi-barbarous  look  and  costume  of  the  age 
of  Constantino  or  Attila." 

Tibaldt  was  certainly  an  artist  of  gpreat  activity  ; 
he  was  as  celebrated  as  an  architect  as  he  was  as  a 
painter.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  both  ca- 
pacities at  Ancona,  he  was  called  in  1562  toPavia, 
by  the  celebteted  Carlo  Borromeo  (afterwards 
canonized),  and  built  for  him  there  the  Pftlazzo 
della  Sapienza.  From  Pavia  he  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  built  the  church  of  San  Fedele ;  and  he 
was,  in  1570,  appointed  architect  to  the  cathedral. 
The  present  facade  was  built  from  liis  design. 
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In  1586  Tibaldi  was  invited  by  Philip  XL  to 
Spain  to  decoiate  the  Escorial,  which  had  then  been 
completed*  two  years ;  it  .was  conunenced  by  Juan 
Bautista  de  Toledo  in  1563,  and  was  finished  by 
Juan  de  Herrera  in  1584.  Philip  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  first  works  executed  by  Tibaldi 
that  he  ordered  the  frescoes  which  had  been  al- 
ready painted  by  Luca  Oambiaso  and  Federigo 
Zucchero  to  be  knocked  down  to  make  room  for 
others  by  Tibaldi ;  and  these  frescoes  are  his  most 
celebrated  works.  They  are  thus  described  by 
Cumberland  in  his  ^  Anecdotes  of  Bminent  Painters 
in  Spain  :'-^"  The  %ures  are  models  of  correctness, 
and  drawn  in  a  free  and  masterly  style,  with  great 
attention  to  truth  and  nature.  In  these  paintings 
(ijQ  the  lower  cloister)  he  has  treated  the  subjects 
of  the  Purification,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
the  Temptations  iu  the  Wilderness,  the  Election 
c^  the  Apostles,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the 
Expulsion  of  the  Money-changers  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  various  passages  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  with  other  subjects  of 
sacred  history.  The  cloister  is  of  the  conventual 
sort,  sad  and  gloomy,  neither  very  spacious  nor 
lofty.  It  was,  when  I  saw  it,  very  uncleanly ;  and 
I  found  it  in  the  same  condition  upon  repeated 
visits.  The  frescoes  have  received  great  injury, 
not  only  from  time  and  climate,  but  from  actual 
violence  and  notorious  want  of  care.     Their  effect, 
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in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  whether 
owing  to  the  cause  aboye  mentioned,  or  to  the  dry, 
harsh  uniformity  of  the  colouring,  of  a  red  and 
brieky  hue,  unrelieved  by  any  accompaniment  or 
compartment,  and  the  sizes  disproportionate  to  the 
cloister,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  is  neither 
lofly  nor  wide.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  as  engravings,  and  the  date 
of  their  existence  might  be  thereby  prolonged; 
but  that,  I  conceive,  will  reach  its  final  period 
without  reprieve  of  this  or  any  other  sort 

'^  Several  paintings  of  Pellegrino  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  great  church,  particularly  a  St.  Michael,  with 
the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  a  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  two  very  grand  compositions  of  the  Nativity 
and  Adoration,  which  he  executed  to  replace  those 
of  Zucchero  on  the  same  subjects,  which  f  hilip 
had  rejected. 

'^  But  what,  above  all  things  else,  establishes  his 
reputation  in  Spain,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Library. 
In  this  composition  the  painter  has  personified  tlie 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  different  compartments,  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  several  eminent 
ancient  philosophers — Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Seneca,  accompanied  with  all  their  proper  at- 
tributes and  insignia,  interpersed  with  many  beauti- 
ful groups  of  children,  and  figures  in  the  nude,  sup- 
porting the  cornice  and  festoons  in  various  pos- 
tures and  foreshortenings,  of  grand  force  and  ex- 
pression, in  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  in  perfect 
drawing  and  admirable  perspective."  1 
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Tibalbi,  after  a  stay  of  nine  years  in  Spain,  re- 
turned to  Milan  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  and 
richly  rewarded  for  his  works.  He  died  at  Milan, 
about  the  year  1600/ 

Such,  with  Pannigiano,  are  the  painters  from 
whom  the  Carracci  were  induced  to  select  the 
qualities  of  their  Eclectic  style ;  for  Agostino  and 
Annibale  were,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  origin^- 
ators  of  the  beauties  which  they  professed  to  imi- 
tate. Before  opening  their  celebrated  school,  how- 
ever, they  visited  Parma  and  Venice,  and  became 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Titian ; 
but  it  was  only  mediately,  through  the  works 
of  the  masters  above  mentioned,  that  they  could 
demonstrate  their  principles  to  their  scholars. 
The  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  style  of  that 
great  master.  Lodovico  is  the  real  founder  of  the 
Bolognese  school ;  he  was  the  guide  and-  instructor 
of  his  cousins,  who  were  some  years  his  juniors. 

LoooYico  Carracci  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1555,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Prospero  Fontana.  He 
visited  Parma,  Mantua,  Venice,  and  Florence, 
where  he  studied  some  time  with  Passignano,  a 
painter  about  Lodovico's  own  age,  who  had  visited 
Venice,  and  was  endeavouring  to  reform  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  Florentine  school  of  his  period. 

^Malvafiia,  *FelOTia  Pittrice;'  Cean  Bermudez,  *Dic- 
cionario  Historico/  &c 
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From  the  characteristice  of  these  various  schools 
Lodovico  conceived  the  idea  of  selecting  the  beauties 
of  each,  and  combining  thera  to  form  a  perfect  style. 
Whether  any  such  scheme  was  at  once  devised  by 
him,  or  whether  it  developed  itself  gradually,  is 
immaterial ;  it  was  eventually  matured,  and  Agos- 
tino  illustrated  it  in  the  following  sonnet,  in  which 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  master  is  conceived,  to 
be  accurately  defined : — 

Chi  farsi  tin  buon  pittor  brama  e  desia, 
II  disefTDO  di  Roma  abbia  alia  maao» 
La  mossa  coll'  ombrar  Veneziano, 
E  il  degno  colorir  di  Tiombardia. 

Di  Michelangiol  la  terribil  via; 
II  Tero  natural  di  Tiziano ; 
Di  Correggio  lo  stil  puro  e  sovrano, 
E  di  un  Kaifael  la  vera  simmetria. 

Del  Tibaldi  il  decoro  e  il  fondamento, 
Del  dotto  Primaticcio  1'  inventare, 
E  un  po  di  grazia  del  Parmigianino : 

Ma  fienza  tanti  studi  e  tanto  stento, 
Si  ponga  solo  1'  opre  ad  imiture 
Che  qui  lasciocci  il  nostro  Niccolino.' 

This  sonnet,  certainly,  as  Lanzi  has  observed, 
more  pictorial  than  poetical,  may  be  thus  rendered  : 
— *'  He  who  wishes  to  be  a  good  painter,  let  him 
acquire  the  design  of  Rome,  Venetian  shade  and 
action,  and  the  dignified  colouring  of  Lombardy ;  the 
terrible  manner  of  Michelangelo,  the  natural  truth 
of  Titian,  the  sovereign  purity  of  Correggio's  style, 
and  the  true  symmetry  of  a  Raphael ;  the  decorum 
r  Niocolo  deir  Abate. 
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and  Aindamental  knowledge  of  Tibaldi,  the  invention 
of  the  learned  Primaticcio,  and  a  little  of  Parmi- 
giano's  grace :  but  without  so  much  toil  and  study,  he 
need  only  imitate  the  works  which  our  Niccolino 
has  left  us  here." 

Fuseli  has  treated  this  painter-recipe  with  some 
severity.  He  says,  "  I  shall  not  attempt  a  parody 
of  this  prescription  by  transferring  it  to  poetry,  and 
prescribing  to  the  candidate  for  dramatic  fame  the 
imitation  of  Shakspere,  Otway,  Jonson,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Congreve,  Racine,  Addison,  as  amalga- 
mated by  Nicholas  Rowe.  Let  me  only  ask  whe- 
ther such  a  mixture  of  demands  ever  entered  with 
equal  evidence  the  mind  of  any  one  artist,  ancient 
or  modem ;  whether,  if  it  be  granted  possible  that 
they  did,  they  were  ever  balanced  with  equal  im- 
partiality ;  and  grant  this,  whether  they  ever  were 
or  could  be  executed  with  equal  felicity?  A 
character  of  equal  universal  power  is  not  a  human 
character,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
can  only  be  in  carrying  to  excellence  one  great 
quality  with  the  least  alloy  of  collateral  defects. 
To  attempt  more  will  probably  end  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  character,  and  that  in  mediocrity — the  cipher 
of  art."  "^ 

By  Roman  design,  the  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
are  probably  meant ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Lombard  school  is  designated  as  the  model  of 
colouring,  while  that  of  Venice  is  selected  for  its 

•»  Lecture  XI. 
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treatment  of  light  and  shade.  The  Lombard  painters 
alluded  to  were  most  probably  Luini,  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,  and  others  of  that  school,  who  are  distin- 
guished only  for  strong  positive  colouring.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  this  sonnet  appears  to  be  wanting 
in  critical  acumen,  independent  of  its  impractica- 
bility and  mere  technical  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Agostino  imagined  any 
man  would  look  upqn  it  as  a  grave  precept.  Agos- 
tino's  poetical  and  theoretical  propensities  were 
always  offensive  to  Annibale ;  this  is  evident  from 
what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  his  letter  to  his 
cousin  from  Parma,  already  quoted.  However,  this 
sonnet  sufficiently  explains  the  Eclectic  principle  of 
the  school. 

Agostino  Cabracci,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1559;*  their 
father  was  a  tailor.  Agostino  was  first  placed  with 
a  jeweller,  but  by  the  advice  of  Lodovico  decided 
upon  becoming  a  painter,  and  he  studied  successively 
under  Prospero  Fontana,  Dojnenico  Tibaldi,  and 
Cornelius  Cort,  who  taught  him  engraving.  In 
1580  he  followed  his  brother  Annibale  to  Parma; 
he  spent  also  some  years  at  Venice ;  and  returned 
to  Bologna  in  1589,  in  which  year  the  cousins 
opened  their  celebrated  school.  Agostino  was  long 
the  most  active  teacher  in  this  school ;  he  was  fond 
of  discoursing  on  art;  he  was  a  great  theoriser. 

*  See  the  inscription  from  his  tomb  at  Parma,  in  Bellori's 
*  Vite  de*  Pittori,  &c.* 
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He  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  learned  of  the 
Garracci  in  the  principles  of  art.  Malvasia  says  he 
was  more  correct  than  his  cousins ;  than  Annibale, 
always;  tlian  Lodovico,  sometimes.  He  joined 
Annibale  at  Eome,  in  the  year  1600,  when  Anni- 
bale was  engaged  on  the  Farnese  frescoes,  and 
assisted  him  in  these  works.^  ^l^^y,  however, 
finally  quarrelled,  and  Agostino  left  Rome  for 
Parma,  where  he  died  in  1602,  in  his  forty -third 
year:  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Parma, 
but  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by 
the  painters  of  Bologna. 

Annibale  Cabbacci,  who  was  born  at  Bologna, 
in  1560,  was  intended  by  his  father  for  his  own 
business  of  a  tailor,  but  his  cousin  Lodovico  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  painter  of  him  also.  Annibale 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  master  than  Lodovico. 
After  studying  for  two  or  three  years  the  works  of 
Correggio,  at  Parma,  he  visited  Venice,  and  re- 
turned some  time  before  Agostino  to  Bologna. 

From  1589  to  1600  the  three  cousins  appear  to 
have  been  all  actively  engaged  in  superintending 
their  celebrated  school.  They  at  first  met  with 
much  opposition  from  the  painters  of  the  old  school, 
among  whom  the  Fleming,  Denis  Calvart,  was  one 

J  The  two  cartoons  by  Agostino  Carracci  in  the  National 
Gallery  were  made  for  two  of  the  chief  compartments  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Gallery  in  the  Farnese  Palace.  See  *  Argo- 
mento  della  Galleria  Farnese  dipinta  da  Annibale  Carracci, 
disegnata  ed  intagliata  da  Carlo  Cesio/  Borne,  1657.  Re- 
printed in  the  *  FeUina  Pittrice '  of  Malvasia. 
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of  their  most  obstinate  opponents ;  Bartolomeo  Cesi 
and  Prospero  Fontana  were  likewise  strongly  op- 
posed to  what  they  termed  the  new  style.  All  de- 
traction, however,  appears  to  have  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  the  Carracci  in  the 
Magnani  Palace.  Calvart  himself  had  established 
a  famous  school  at  Bologna,  and  rivalled  Squarcione 
in  the  number  of  his  scholars,  but  his  school  was 
wholly  superseded  by  that  of  the  Carracci,  though 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  scholars  had  first 
studied  with  Calvart ;  this  was  the  case  with  Dome- 
nichino,  Guido,  and  Albani.  Calvart  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  same  year  as  Lodovico  Carracci, 
and  they  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1619. 

In  1600,  as  already  mentioned,  Annibale  went  to 
Home  by  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  Odoardo 
Farnese,  and  commenced  the  celebrated  Farnese 
Gallery,  which  he  completed  in  four  years ;  he  was, 
however,  assisted,  as  observed,  by  Agostino,  and  by 
Domenichino  and  Lanfranco.  These  frescoes  ap- 
pear, from  the  letter  of  Annibale's  intimate  friend 
Monsignore  Agucchi,  to  have  been  completed  in 
1604;  and  he  executed  no  extensive  work  after 
this  time.  The  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  San  Diego 
in  the  church  of  San  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  were 
executed  by  Albani  from  Annibale's  designs. 
Agucchi,  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  in  which  he 
sends  the  news  of  Annibale's  death  to  Lodovico, 
states  that  Annibale  scarcely  painted  anything 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life :  he  died  July 
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16,  1609.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the 
common  story  about  his  being  engaged  for  eight 
years  on  the  Farnese  frescoes  is  unfounded;  and 
the  statement  about  his  receiving  only  500  scudi  as 
his  reward  for  them  is  equally  without  foundation. 
When  Annibale  went  to  Eome,  the  Cardinal,  says 
Bellori,  received  him  as  a  gentleman,  and  granted 
him  the  usual  allowance  of  a  courtier  for  himself 
and  two  servants :  he  also  assigned  him  a  salary  of 
ten  scudi  per  month.  The  500  scudi  which  he  re- 
oeivfld  at  the  oompledbon  of  the  work  were  a  present, 
and  Annibale's  contemporary  Baglione  mentions 
them  as  such.*^  Annibale  Carracci  was  buried 
near  Raphael  in  the  Pantheon. 

After  the  departure  of  his  cousins,  Lodovico  con- 
ducted the  school  at  Bologna,  alone.  In  1602  he 
also  visited  Rome,  but  he  left  it  abruptly  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  celebration  of  his  cousin  Agostino's 
funeral,  having  stayed  in  Rome  only  fourteen  days, 
from  May  31  to  June  13.*  After  his  return  from 
Rome  he  executed  a  great  series  of  frescoes  for  the 
convent  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco,  which  were  gene- 
rally considered  his  master-pieces.  They  have  long 
since  perished,  but  the  designs  are  preserved  in  the 
prints  after  them  by  Giovannini." 

k  Malvasia,  *  Felsina  Pittrice  ;*  Bellori,  *  Vite  de*  Pittori  ;* 
Baglione,  '  Vit<>  de'  Pittori/ 

*  Malvasia,  *  Felsina  Pittrice.' 

"  *  11  Claastro  di  San  Michele  in  Bo6co,  &C.,'  with  descrip- 
tions by  Malvasia,  Bologua,  1694. 
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Lodovico  died  in  the  close  of  the  year  16L9,aDd 
his  death  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  disappointment  he  experienced  in  discovering 
some  errors  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Annunciation  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  after  the  removal  of  the 
scaffolding,  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  them. 

There  is  a  higher  feeling  in  the  works  of  Lodo- 
vico than  in  the  works  of  his  cousins.  But  these  pro- 
ductions generally  tend  to  represent  the  mere  form 
of  art  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  painter.  The 
Farnese  frescoes  at  Borne  are  eminently  of  this 
class :  they  are  mere  coloured  forms,  and  have  no 
ulterior  purpose  beyond  that  of  giving  pleasure,  or 
exciting  the  sensation  of  objective  nmgnificence: 
they  are  not  higher  in  their  aim  than  the  works  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  they  do  not  attain  them 
in  execution.  They  are  superior  in  form,  but  in- 
ferior in  the  accomplishment  of  their  only  obvious 
purpose.  These  frescoes  were  however  preferred 
by  N.  Poussin  to  all  the  works  in  Rome  after  those 
of  Raphael :  with  respect  to  style,  they  are  doubtless 
among  the  finest  works  of  modern  art. 

In  the  works  of  Lodovico,  and  especially  his  oil 
pictures,  there  is  a  sombre  dignity  which  elevates 
him  quite  above  the  school  which  he  has  the  credit 
of  having  founded.  The  effects,  however,  of  the 
eclecticism  of  the  Carracci  is  rather  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  works  of  their  pupils  than  in  their  own. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives  Lodovico  a  high  cha- 
racter.    He  says — "  Style  in  painting  is  the  same 
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as  in  writing,  a  power  over  materials,  whether  words 
or  colours,  by  which  conceptions  or  sentiments  are 
conveyed.  And  in  this  Lodovico  Carracci,  I 
mean  in  his  best  works,  appears  to  me  to  approach 
the  nearest  to  perfection.  His  unaffected  breadth 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  simplicity  of  colouring, 
which,  holding  its  proper  rank,  does  not  draw 
aside  the  least  part  of  the  attention  from  the  subject, 
and  the  solemn  effect  of  that  twilight  which  seems 
diffused  over  his  pictures,  appear  to  me  to  corre- 
spond with  grave  and  dignified  subjects  better  than 
the  more  artificial  brilliancy  of  sunshine  which  en- 
lightens the  pictures  of  Titian :  though  Tintoret 
thought  that  Titian's  colouring  was  the  model  of 
perfection,  and  would  correspond  even  with  the 
sublime  of  Michelangelo,  and  that  if  Angelo  had 
coloured  like  Titian,  or  Titian  had  designed  like 
Angelo,  the  world  would  once  have  bad  a  perfect 
painter."" 

°  Discourse  TI. 


r3 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  CARRACCESCHI  :    ACADEMIC  STYLE. 

The  influence  of  the  Carracci  was  spread,  through 
their  distinguished  scholars,  throughout  Italy,  and 
assisted  greatly  to  suppress  the  corrupt  taste  which 
had  prevailed  at  Florence  and  elsewhere,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  through  the  indiscreet 
imitation  of  Michelangelo  and  Eaphael,  but  more 
particularly  the  former.  The  works  of  Barocci 
and  Oigoli  had  already  created  rival  schools ;  but 
all  were  alike  eclipsed  by  the  Academic  school  of 
the  Carracceschi.  The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  characterised  by  the  growth  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  principle  that  a  uniform  attention 
to  the  means  of  art  is  the  true  system  by  which  art 
is  to  be  cultivated,  and  this  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  modern  academies  are  directed.  The 
Academic  is  the  true  designation  of  the  Carraccesque 
school,  and  Eclecticism,  which  is  mere  material- 
ism, though  not  professedly,  is  still  practically 
taught  in  public  academies.  If  art  is  to  be  taught 
in  academies  at  all,  the  principles  should  be  made 
as  prominent  as  the  practice,  and  if  not  on  this,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  on  what  system  it  is  to  be  taught. 
"  Genius,"  it  has  been  often  said,  "  begins  where 
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rules  end  ; "  but  where  there  is  no  genius,  nothing 
but  uniform  academic  mediocrity,  "  the  cipher  of 
art,"  as  Fuseli  terms  it,  can  be  attained.  Italy,  in 
the  time  of  the  Carracceschi,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  great  academy,  and  it  became  the  nursery 
of  the  uniform  mediocrity  which  has  characterised 
the  art  of  Europe  for  the  two  subsequent  centu- 
ries. 

When  academies  became  numerous,  the  Acade- 
mic style,  from  its  great  prevalence,  naturally  be- 
came the  goal  of  rising  aspirants,  as  by  it  alone 
honour  was  to  be  obtained  ;  and  thus  it  has  lain 
for  ages  like  an  incubus  on  the  genius  of  art. 
Oral  instruction  is  too  much  neglected  in  acade- 
mies ;*  if  this  powerful  means  were  properly  ap- 
plied, it  would  invariably  act  as  a  corrective  to  the 
mere  material  tendency  of  the  practical  exercises 
in  art.  No  subsequent  academy  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  the  Garracci,  and  in  this  we  know 
that  much  of  the  instruction  was  due  to  the  dis- 
course of  Agostino,  its  most  active  teacher  ;  An- 
nibale  was  purely  practical.  The  opposite  charac- 
ter of  the  two  brothers  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  told  by  Bellori,^  which  we  will  quote  in 
the  words  of  our  excellent  critic,  Richardson : — 

'  Lectures  might  perhaps  as  well  be  altogether  suspended 
as  limited  to  six  in  a  year,  as  they  are  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London.  Students  should  attend  two  or  three  lectures 
every  week,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  them. 

»>  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c.'  p.  9. 
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^'Agostino  Oarracci,  discoursing  one  day  of  the 
excellency  of  the  ancient  sculpture,  was  profuse  in 
his  praises  of  the  Laocoon ;  and  observing  his 
brother  Annibale  neither  spoke  nor  seemed  to 
take  any  notice  of  what  he  said,  reproached  him 
as  not  enough  esteeming  so  stupendous  a  work. 
He  then  went  on  describing  every  particular  in 
that  noble  remain  of  antiquity.  Annibale  turned 
himself  to  the  wall,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
drew  the  statue  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  before 
him  ;  the  rest  of  the  comptmy  were  surprised,  and 
Agostino  was  silenced  ;  confessing  his  brother  had 
taken  a  more  effectual  way  to  demonstrate  the 
beauties  of  tluM:  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture. 
^  Li  poeti  dipingono  coUe  parole,  li  pittori  parlano 
con  r  opere,'  said  Annibale, — ^Poets  paint  with 
words,  pednters  speak  by  works." 

Annibale  was  perfectly  right,  supposing  he  merely 
wished  to  show  what  the  Laocoon  was,  but  Agostino 
was  speaking  of  a  work  of  art  well  known  to  those 
whom  he  addressed  and  was  discoursing  on  its  ex- 
cellences. Viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  in- 
struction on  excellence  in  art,  the  advantage  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  Agostino :  put  a  print  in  his 
hand,  and  he  combines  the  faculty  of  Annibale  with 
his  own  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  mere  example 
is  sufficient,  the  greatest  instructor  in  art  is  the 
hired  cicerone  who  conducts  the  visitor  through 
the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Annibale  himself 
confessed   that  he   had  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
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FlagoiUation  of  St.  Andrew  by  Domenichino,  from 
the  observations  of  ao  old  woman  (quoted  below) 
who  was  explaining  the  picture  to  her  child.*' 

The  greatest  of  the  pupils  of  the  Carracci  were 
Domenichino,  Guido,  Albani,  and  Lanfranco. 

Of  these,  Domenico  Zampieri,  commonly  called 
Domenichino,  born  at  Bologna  in  1581  or  1582, 
is  generally  allowed  to  hold  the  first  rank.  Do- 
tnenichino  and  Guido  competed  together  at  Rome 
n  the  church  of  San  Gr^orio,  and  though  at 
first  there  appears  to  have  been  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  two  works,  that  of  Domenichino 
was  soon  allowed  to  be  superior.  Annibale's  opi- 
nion was  decided  by  the  observations  of  an  old 
woman,  as  already  observed.  When  he  was  asked 
his  opinion  previously,  he  answered  rather  vaguely 
— that  Guido  appeared  to  be  the  master  and 
Domenichino  the  scholar,  but  that  the  scholar 
knew  more  than  the  master.  The  two  pictures 
were  St.  Andrew  going  to  Martyrdom,  and  the 
Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew;  they  were  painted 
in  fresco  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  chapel. 
That  of  Guido  is  a  somewhat  confused  crowd,  and 
is  simply  an  ornamental  work ;  that  of  Domeni- 
chino is  a  real  drama,  and  we  will  quote  the  in- 
structive words  of  Annibale,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  old  woman  who  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion. 
"  Look  I "  said  the  old  woman,  to  the  child  she 
led  by  the  hand,  "  look,  how  furiously  that  man 
*^  Bellori,  *  Vite,  &c. :  DomenichinV  p.  181. 
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raises  the  scourge  to  strike  ;  and  look  at  that  other, 
how^  savagely  he  threatens  the  saint  with  his  finger ; 
and  that  one,  how  tight  he  is  pulling  the  cords 
round  his  feet:  and  look  at  the  saint  himself, 
with  what  faith  he  looks  upwards  to  heaven."  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  she  sighed,  and  then  turned 
to  the  picture  of  Guido,  and  standing  a  moment 
before  it,  she  left  the  church  without  speaking 
another  word.  From  this  scene  Annibale  was 
satisfied  that  Domenichino's  was  the  greater  work 
of  art :  in  many  cases  the  opposite  might  have 
been  the  just  conclusion.  Neither  of  these  works, 
however,  can  be  accounted  among  the  master- 
pieces of  those  two  celebrated  painters. 

The  most  celebrated  picture  by  Domenichino 
IS  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  church  at 
Bethlehem,  now  in  an  apartment  of  the  Vatican, 
and  placed  opposite  to  the  Transfiguration  by 
Kaphael.  In  this  picture,  says  Bellori,  he  adopted 
*he  treatment  of  Agostino  Carracci,  one  of  whose 
most  celebrated  pieces  is  a  picture  of  the  same, 
subject.  The  saint,  an  emaciated  old  man,  is  sup- 
ported on  his  knees,  before  the  altar,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  adminis- 
tering priest ;  various  attendants  are  present,  and 
above  is  a  group  of  angels.  The  figures  are  sim- 
ply arranged,  and  are  highly  expressive  and 
natural  in  their  attitudes :  the  colouring  is  rich 
and  harmonious,  the  light  and  shade  effective,  and 
the  design  and  execution  have  the  characteristic 
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excellences  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school.  This  picture,  for  which  Domeni- 
chino  received  only  fifty  scudi  (about  ten  guineas), 
was  accounted  by  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Nicolas 
Poussin  one  of  the  very  finest  paintings  in  Rome, 
both  masters  comparing  it  with  the  Transfiguration 
of  Raphael.*  Another  work  in  which  Domeni«. 
chino  has  displayed  his  fine  taste  in  drawing  and 
colouring  is  the  fresco  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian 
in  St.  Peter's,  but  now  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angel i  at  Rome  :  a  mosaic  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fresco  was 
removed  from  the  wall,  with  the  plaster  on  which 
it  was  painted,  in  1736,  by  Francesco  Zabaglia. 

Domenichino  died  at  Naples  in  1641,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned.  He  was 
much  persecuted  by  his  rivals  at  Rome  and  Naples.'' 

GuiDO  Reni,  commonly  called  Guido,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1575.  His  father  was  a 
musician,  and  Guido  as  a  boy  was  brought  up  to 
play  the  flute.  Having  acquired  considerable 
mastery  in  painting  from  Calvartand  the  Carracci, 
he  set  out  with  Albani  for  Rome,  and  there,  and 
at  Naples,  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation.  He 
however  returned  to  Bologna,  and  opened  a  school 

*•  It  is  engraved  by  Cesare  Testa,  B.  Farjat,  and  A.  Tar- 
dieu. 

«  Bellori,  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. :'  Passeri,  *  Vite  de  *  Pit- 
tori,  &c* 
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of  art,  which  was  very  numerously  attended.     He 
died  at  Bologna  in  1642. 

Guido's  masterpiece  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  Aurora  preceding  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  8ur« 
rounded  by  the  Hours,  painted  in  fresco  on  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  garden  house 
of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome.  This  work  is 
well  known  by  copies,  and  the  prints  of  Frey 
and  Morghen  :  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
ornamental  pictures  in  the  world. 

Guido  was  fond  of  ideal  forms,  but  his  works 
have  little  expression  and  a  general  sameness  of 
character.  He  excelled  chiefly  in  painting  women, 
old  men,  and  children,  of  which  beauty,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  is  the  characteristic  distinction,  depend- 
ing in  the  works  of  Guido  chiefly  on  colouring, 
and  a  general  delicacy  of  execution :  his  old  heads 
are  generally  very  picturesque,  but,  if  ever,  very 
seldom  expressive,  their  beauty  consisting  in  a  fine 
contrast  of  tints  in  the  carnations  and  hair,  and 
occasionally  very  effective  light  and  shade.  He 
painted  in  three  mamiers :  his  first  was  distin- 
guished for  a  broad  and  powerful  effect  of  light 
and  shade  ;  his  second,  for  a  rich  and  warm  tone  of 
colouring ;  and  his  third,  for  a  pale,  green,  silvery 
tone  of  colour,  combined  with  great  affectation  of 
attitude,  and  a  striking  inanity  of  expression. 
There  are,  however,  some  noble  exceptions,  as  (he 
celebrated  Ecce  Homo  at  Dresden ;  and  the 
Susannah  in  the   National  Gallery  has  much  ap- 
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propriate  expression.  Guide's  fancy  appears  to 
have  been  engrossed  by  an  imaginary  grace,  and 
to  this  ideal  every  other  quality  in  art  was  made 
subordinate.  The  individual  was  of  so  little  con- 
sequence to  him,  that  his  women  are  said  to  have 
been  painted  from  an  old  colour-grinder  of  his. 
Malvasia  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  Guido  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  Kichardson  quotes  it  in 
his  own  original  way  in  his  chapter  on  Grace; 
he  says — A  Bolognese  nobleman  (Filippo  Aldo- 
vrandi),  a  great  patron  of  Guercino's,  was  induced 
by  this  last  to  encieavour  to  get  out  of  Guido  what 
woman  was  the  nokodel  he  made  use  of  for  his  fine 
and  gracious  airs  of  heads.  Accordingly  he  came 
to  see  him ;  and  in  conversation,  while  he  was 
admiring  one  of  his  fine  heads,  "  For  God's  sake, 
Signor  Guido,  what  astonishing  beauty  of  a  girl  do 
you  hug  up  to  yourself,  that  supplies  you  with 
Buch  divine  airs  ?"  "  I  will  show  you,"  said  Guido 
(who  found  what  he  was  about) :  so  he  called  his 
colour-grinder,  a  great  greasy,  fellow  with  a  brutal 
look  like  the  devil,  and  bade  him  sit  down,  and 
turn  his  head  and  look  up  to  the  sky :  and  then 
taking  his  chalk,  drew  a  Magdalen  after  him, 
exactly  in  the  same  view  and  attitude,  and  same 
lights  and  shadows,  but  as  handsome  as  an 
angel.  The  Count  thought  it  was  done  by  en- 
chantment. "  No,"  said  Guido, "  my  dear  Count ; 
but  tell  your  painter,  that  the  beautiful  and  pure 
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idea  must  be  in  the  head,  and  then  it  is  no  matter 
what  the  model  is."  Guido's  words  were — '^Signore 
Conte  mio,  dite  pure  al  vostro  Cen tense/  che  le 
belle  idee  bisogna  averle  qui  in  testa,  che  ogni 
modello  poi  serve."*  Guido's  ideal  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  ancient  sculpture.  His  . 
Magdalens  and  Madonnas  have  much  resemblance 
to  the  Niobe. 

Raphael  speaks  of  an  ideal  in  a  letter  to  Count 
Baldassare  Castiglione,  bat  it  wais  a  di^kre&t  ideal 
from  that  of  Guido  ;  it  was  an  ideal  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  though  he  speaks  of  it  merely  as 
beauty.  He  says,  "  To  paint  a  beautiful  woman,  I 
must  see  several;  with  this  condition,  that  your 
Excellence  may  be  near  me  to  select  the  more 
beautiful.  But  as  there  are  few  good  judges  and 
few  beautiful  women,  I  have  recourse  to  a  certain 
ideal  in  my  mind.  Whether  this  be  beneficial  to 
art  I  know  not ;  but  I  strive  to  form  such  an  ideal 
in  my  mind."^ 

Francesco     Albani,    another    distinguished 
scholar  of  the  Carracci,  was  born  at  Bologna  in   ' 
1578.     He  was  the  fellow-pupil  of  Guido,  in  the 
school  of  Calvart,  and  Guido  was  the  cause  of  his 

'  Guercino  was  a  native  of  Cento. 

is  Malvasia,  <  Felsina  Pittrice/  ii.  8. 

*»  Benardino  Pino,  *  Nuova  Scelta  di  Lettere,  &c. ;'  Bellori, 
'  Descrizione  delle  Immagini,  &c.  nel  Vaticano ;'  Passavant, 
*  Raljawjl  von  UrbinQ '  App.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  533. 
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leaving  Calvart  to  attend  the  Carracci.  Guido  and 
Albani  followiKl  Annibale  Carracci  to  Eome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 

Annibale  employed  Albani  in  the  Farnese,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  frescoes  of  San  Giacomo 
degli  Spagnuoli  were  painted  by  Albani  from 
Annibale's designs.  Annibale  offered  Albani  1800 
scudi  for  his  assistance  in  these  works,  but  as 
Annibale  had  received  only  2000  altogether, 
Albani  declined  to  accept  more  than  1000,  a 
transaction  equally  creditable  to  both  painters. 
Some  years  later  Albani  painted  an  extensive 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Verospi  Palace,  now 
Torlonia;  they  are  mythological  subjects  from 
Ovid  and  others,  and  are  accounted  his  principal 
works  in  this  style.^  Albani,  however,  owes  his 
reputation' to  his  oil  pictures,  which  are  generally 
fanciful  and  mythological  subjects,  and  they  gave 
him  also  a  rank  among  landscape  painters ;  for 
his  scenes  are  generally  placed  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  many  cases  he  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
landscape,  that  his  figures  oilen  appear  subordinate 
to  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  led  into  this  particular 
style  of  painting,  through  the  numerous  family 

'  Passeri  says  they  arrived  at  Rome  about  1611  or  1612, 
bat  this  appears  to  be  an  error  of  about  ten  years,  or  not 
much  less  :  they  were  not  very  young  men  at  that  time,  and 
Annibale  had  been  dead  three  years  in  the  summer  of  1612. 

J  Frezza,  '  Pictarae  Franc.  Albani  in  aede  Verospia/ 
1704. 
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which  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  Doralice  Fiora- 
vante,  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Florence- 
Albani  had  by  this  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
beautiful,  twelve  children,  all  remarkable  for  their 
loveliness,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  the 
models  for  the  numerous  Venuses,  Nymphs,  and 
Cupids,  which  are  the  principal  productions  of  his 
later  years.  These  children  were  of  such  perfect 
shapes,  that  the  celebrated  sculptors  Algardi  and 
Fiammingo  (Du  Quesnoy)  likewise  made  them  the 
objects  of  their  diligent  study. 

Albani  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Italian 
painters  who  bestowed  a  principal  portion  of  his 
time  on  the  production  of  small  cabinet  pictures, 
for  their  mere  beauty's  sake.  His  religious  pieces, 
which  are  considerably  numerous,  are  generally  of 
large  dimensions,  but  he  produced  an  immense 
number  of  small  pictures,  which  were  frequently 
mere  landscapes  embellished  with '  figures,  illus- 
trating some  story  from  the  poets  or  from  ancient 
mythology:  these  works  are  occasionally  executed 
on  copper,  and  are  finished  with  extreme  care. 
His  figures  are  generally  naked,  and  his  fiivourite 
subjects  were  Venuses,  Dianas,  Nymphs,  arid  Cu- 
pids. The  four  circular  pictures  of  the  Elements, 
painted  for  the  Borghese  family,  are  of  this  class : 
he  repeated  them  for  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  and 
Savoy.  The  Toilet  of  Venus,  and  the  Landing  of 
Venus  on  the  Isle  of  Cytherea,  are  likewise  among 
his  most  celebrated  works  of  his  later  'style :  the 
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first  is  in  the  Louvre,  the  second  in  the  Chigi 
Palace  at  Rome.  Albani  died  at  Bologna,  in  1660. 
The  ornamental,  the  sentimental,  and  the  pic- 
turesque, characterise  the  works  of  Guido:  the 
fanciful,  the  romantic,  and  the  pretty,  characterise 
those  of  Albani.*' 

Giovanni  Lanfranco,  the  last  of  the  con- 
siderable scholars  of  the  Carracci,  was  born  at 
Parma  in  1581.  He  likewise  followed  Annibale 
Carracci  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  his  greatest 
works.  He  was,  however,  chiefly  distinguished  for 
the  facility  of  his  execution  and  the  boldness  of  his 
manner:  he  appears  to  have  always  had  in  view 
the  cupolas  of  bis  great  countryman  Correggio, 
whose  taste  for  foreshortenings  seems  to  have 
descended  into  Lanfranco.  The  latter  was,  how- 
ever, merely  an  ornamental  painter :  he  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  great  Italian  machinists,  as  those 
painters  are  termed  who  painted  large  works  in 
fresco,  distinguished  for  little  beyond  their  size  and 
colour.  Lan franco's  master-piece  is  the  cupola  of 
Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle  at  Rome,  where  he 
painted  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  entering 
the  lists  in  competition  with  his  celebrated  country- 
man, not  only  in  style,  but  in  subject  also.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1647. 

k  See  the  author's  article  Albani  in  the  *  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  I^iowledge.* 
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BOOK  VII. 

FINAL  DECLINE  OF  PAINTING :  THE  ACADEMI- 
CIANS AND  THEIR  CONTEMPORARIES. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

* 

ACADEMIC '^SCHOOLS  OP  ITALY  IN-  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES  I  THE 
NATURALI8TI    AND    MACCHINISTI. 

The  history  of  painting  in  Italy  has  been  already 
brought  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academic 
schools ;  it  now  only  remains  briefly  to  trace  the 
course  of  these  schools  throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Cinquecento  style 
was  the  last  of  essential  development  and  pro- 
gression ;  that  of  the  Carracceschi  the  last  of 
acquisition,  and  this  in  external  qualities,  and 
almost  exclusively  in  light  and  shade,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  accessories.  Technical  execution,  as 
before  observed,  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  accordingly, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  its  most  excellent  perform- 
ances are  in  portraiture,  whether  of  man  or  of  any 
other  object. 
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The  styles  of  all  schools  approximated  in  this 
period  as  nearly  to  one  standard  as  possible ;  the 
influence  of  Raphael  however  was  still  felt  at  Rome, 
and  that  of  Titian  at  Venice ;.  at  Florence  the 
Anatomical  school  yielded  to  a  more  partial  appli- 
cation to  colouring;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Eclectic  school  was  paramount  everywhere,  not- 
withstanding the  temporary  prevalence  of  the  strong 
and  artificial  light  and  shade  of  the  Tefiebrosi  at 
one  time,  or  of  the  gaudy  frippery  of  the  Macchinisti 
at  another. 

These  two  opposing  elements  in  art  were  in  full 
vigour  when  the  Carracci  and  their  pupils  arrived 
at  Rome. 

Giuseppe  Cesari  d'Arpino  (1568-1640)  was 
the  leader  of  the  latter,  and  he  was  without  a  rival 
in  Rome  until  the  appearance  of  Michelangelo 
Merigi  (1569-1609),  commonly  called,  from  his 
birthplace,  Caravaggio,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  school  of  the  Tenebrosi,  or  the  Naturalisti,  as 
they  are  likewise  called,  from  the  mere  natural 
imitation  which  was  the  element  of  their  style. 
The  heavy  and  vulgar  nature  of  Caravaggio's  style 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  ideal  mannerism  of 
Cesari.  They  both  had  their  partisans,  but  the 
Naturalisti  prevailed,  and  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  all  the  schools  of  Italy,  but  especially  that  of 
Naples,  where  Ribera,  commonly  called  Spagnoletto, 
surpassed  even  Caravaggio  himself.  Giorgio  Fran- 
cesco Barbieri  (1590-1666),  cortimonfy  called 
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GuEBCiNO,  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  influential 
supporters  of  the  Tenebrosi  school.  The  element! 
of  this  style  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  notice  of 
Rembrandt,  as  the  most  perfect  representative  of 
effect  from  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined : 
the  very  element  of  the  style  was  misunderstood  by 
the  Italian  Tenebrosi. 

A  slight  influence  was  produced  at  Rome  by  the 
works  of  Fedbbigo  Babocci  (1528-1612),  who 
imitated  the  chaste  effect  of  Correggio.  But  his 
colouring  was  too  artificial ;  its  tone  is  unpleasant, 
a  violet  hue  prevails  throughout.  In  form  he  was 
less  mannered  than  any  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors. The  Carracceschi  however  were  the  great 
revivers  of  art  at  Rome — Domenichino,  Guido, 
Lanfranco,  and  their  scholars ;  but  above  all  Do- 
menichino.  These  painters  were  the  principal 
masters  at  Rome  during  the  pontificates  of  Paul 
v.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Urban  VIII. ;  and  what 
the  painters  of  Bologna  had  borrowed  from  the 
school  t>f  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIL, 
the  pupils  of  the  Carracci  returned  with  interest 
in  that  of  Urban  VIII.  The  following  were  the 
most  distinguished  painters  at  Rome  at  this  time — 
Antonio  Ricci,  called  Barbalunga ;  Camassei ;  Gio- 
vanni Carbone ;  Francesco  Cozza ;  Fietro  del  Fo  'y 
Canini;  Giambattista  Passeri;  and  Luigi  Scara- 
muccia.  As  already  observed,  the  school  of  the 
Carracci  had  a  great  effect  upon  portrait  painting, 
this  branch  of  art  depending  in  a  great  degree  oo 
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accuracy  of  delineatiob  and  competent  execution* 
The  excessive  mannerism  of  the  period  had  induced 
so  much  incapacity  for  indiyidual  detail,  that  the 
j^nters  generally  were  utterly  incompetent  to  por- 
traiture, which  therefore  required  a  particular  study 
and  became  almost  a  distinct  profession.  The  fol- 
lowii^  masters  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
this  branch  of  art : — ^Antonio  de'  Monti ;  Pietro 
Facchetti ;  Antonio  Scalvati ;  Antiveduto  Gram* 
matica ;  Ottavio  Leoni ;  and  Baldassare  Alloisi, 
called  Glalanino. 

The  most  distinguished  Roman  master  contem- 
porary with  the  Carracceschi  was  Andbea  Sacchi 
(1600-1661),  who  in  respect  of  pupilage  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  Carracceschi  himself;  he  was 
the  scholar  of  Albani.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
colourists  and  best  designers  of  the  Koman  school, 
and  was  better  versed  in  the  theory  of  art  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  predecessors. 
There  is  a  truth  and  breadth  in  the  style  of  Sacchi, 
and  a  simplicity  about  his  treatment  of  the  subjects 
he  illustrated,  which  place  him  on  a  level  with  any 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Roman  school.  He  was 
inferior  to  Julio  Romano  in  invention,  but  in  all 
other  respects  is  inferior  only  to  the  great  Caposcuola 
of  his  school,  Raphael  himself. 

Sacchi  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Raphael :  when 
considerably  advanced  in  life  he  visited  Parma  and 
other  places  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  he  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  effective  beauty  of  the  Venetian 
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and  Lombard  achook,  that  he  expected  to  feel  some 
want  in  the  works  of  Raphael  when  he  returned 
to  Rome,  but  iimnediatelj  he  saw  the  Mass  of 
Bokemi  in  the  yatican,  he  exclaimed — "Here 
I  find  not  only  Titian  and  Gorreggio,  but  Raphael 
also." 

Seechi's  masterpiece  is  the  St.  Romualdo,  now 
in  the  Yatican ;  the  saint  b  relating  a  vision  to 
five  monks  of  his  order ;  aud  though  all  are  clad 
alike  and  in  white,  he  has  so  well  contrived  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  in  the  picture,  that  the  whole  has 
a  grand  and  Bufliciently  varied  efiect:  itisgeneraUy 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome.^ 

Oarlo  Maratti  and  Nicola«  Foussin  were  both 
pupils  of  Sacohi. 

PlBTKO  BsUSmNI  DA  COBTONA  (1596-1669) 

was  the  chief  rival  of  Sacchi  at  Rome ;  and,  though 
his  style  was  attractive  and  calculated  to  secure 
many  followers,  it  was  superficial  and  incorrect, 
and  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  class  of  painters  termed 
machinists  by  the  Italians. 

The  followers  of  Oortona  and  Sacchi  formed  two 
rival  fiustions  of  art  which  divided  Rome:  that  of 
Sacchi  was  headed  by  Cahix)  Mabatti,  supported 
by  Ludovico  Garzi:  that  of  Cortona,  by  Giro 
Fbbri,  supported  by  Giorgio  Francesco  Romanelli. 
The  followers  of  Cortona  or  the  Machinists  had, 
for  a  period,  much  the  greater  influence,  especially 

•  Passeri,  *  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;'  and  the  author^s  article 
840CHX  in  the  *  Penny  Cyelopiedia.' 
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in  fresco,  chiefly  through  the  support  of  Bernini^ 
who  daring  the  pontificates  of  Urban  YIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  was  all-powerful  in  matters  of  art  at 
Home. 

After  the  death,  however,  of  Giro  Ferri  in  1689 
Maratti  was  without  a  rival  in  Borne ;  and  upon 
the  accession  of  Innocent  XII.  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  the  frescoes 
of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  greatly  contri- 
buted to  preserve  from  decay.  He  died  in  1713^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight. 

Maratti's  style  was  purely  Academic;  be  wa^ 
also  feeble  in  design,  and  his  attitudes  are  not  free 
from  affectation,  which  by  some  has  been  miscaken 
for  grace.  He  has  been  called  the  Last  of  the 
Romans.  That  he  was  the  last  great  painter  of 
Borne  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  for  neither 
Pompeo  Baton!  nor  Anton  Baphael  Mengs  can  be 
said  to  dispute  the  title  with  him«  Notwithstanding 
the  studied  affectation  and  occasional  incorrectness 
of  Maratti,  there  is  a  dignity  of  style  and  sentimenl; 
about  some  of  his  works  which  is  far  from  being 
compensated  for  by  the  mere  Academic  precision 
of  Batoni  or  Mengs,  though  both  qiasters  were 
great  in  their  style.  Batoni  gave  too  much  import- 
ance to  finish  ;  Mengs  was  too  blindly  devoted  to 
the  antique.  The  former  was  an  excellent  portrait 
painter,  and  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  Mengs 
that  his  mind  was  not  so  preoccupied  as  to  exclude 
individuality  of  form.  .  Mengs  was  so  abj&orbed  by 
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fthe  ideal,  that  nature  was  to  him  mere  materials 
for  its  display,  and  life  and  character  were  spirited 
away  by  the  phantom  of  his  mind.  Both  painters 
•were  eminently  Academic,  and  were  great  masters 
in  the  mere  technicalities  of  art ;  but  Academic 
preciseness  has  evidently  supplanted  every  higher 
aim,  and  their  works  are  accordingly  eminently 
conspicuous  for  the  insipidity  and  monotony  which 
characterize  mere  Academic  style. 

Nicolas  Poussin  (1594-1665),  already  noticed 
as  the  pupil  of  Sacchi,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
but  a  Roman  by  adoption ;  he  lived  likewise,  and 
painted,  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  may  be  accounted 
among  the  Roman  painters.  Though  an  ornament 
to  the  arts  of  Rome,  his  style  was  very  peculiar, 
and  had  no  influence  upon  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Domenichino  and  Sacchi, 
both  of  whose  academies  he  attended;  bu,t  he 
formed  his  style  chiefly  from  Raphael  and  the 
antique.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  his 
works  is,  that  they  too  often  resemble  painted 
bassi-rilievi ;  they  are  defective  in  unity  of  light 
and  shade.  The  excellence  of  his  landscapes  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  his  works:  he  is  con- 
spicuous also  for  his  classic  design.  He  has  been 
styled  the  Learned  Poussin,  chiefly  from  the 
^miliarity  with  ancient  customs  displayed  in  his 
mythological  pieces,  his  &vourite  subjects.  In  all 
his  compositions  from  ancient  story  he  appears  to 
have  entered  thoroughly  into  the  sentiment  of 
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his  subject;  he  was  in  this  respect  much  above 
the  generality  of  his  contempoiaries ;  he  heartUy 
hated  the  Naturalist  school  of  Caravaggio  and 
his  imitators.  The  Bacchanalian  Dance^  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  one  of  Poilssin's '  master- 
pieces. 

Gaspard  Poussin  (1613-1675),  or  rather 
Dughet,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Nicolas,  who 
married  Dughet's  sister ;  though  of  French  origin^ 
he  was  bom  ih  Rome :  he  also  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  landscape  painters  of  his  time.  Ga»- 
par^s  style  and  success  were  doubtless  much  due  to 
the  example  and  instruction  of  Nicolas,  who  may 
with  Salyatob  Bosa  (1615*1673)  be  reckoned 
amon^  the  earliest  great  landscape  painters*  The 
first  Italian  painters  who  paid  much  attention  to 
landscape  were  the  Venetians,  who  were,  apparently 
directed  to  that  branch  of  the  art  by  various  Flem- 
ings who  had  occasionally  redded  in  Venice.  The 
Bolognese,  among  whom  Annibale  Carracci  and 
Albani  are  conspicuous,  applied  themselves  still 
more  generally  and  more  specially  to  the  study ; 
and  at  Bologna  also,  a  Fleming,  Denis  Galvart, 
was  the  chief  guide  of  the  Italians.  Matthew  and 
Paul  Bril  exerted  a  similar  influence  at  Rome. 
Paul  was  virtually  the  master  of  all  the  landscape 
painters  of  Rome,  and  was  the  great  promoter  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  there.  The  Natfona) 
Gallery  possesses  likewise  some  of  themaster-piecea 
of  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Salvator  Bosa. 
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Eepvtation  in  landscape,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  usurped  by  Claude  Gelxe,  the 
humble  pastrycook  of  Lorraine,  who  went  to  Rome 
with  some  cooks  of  that  country  to  find  employment 
there  in  the  same  capacity  as  his  companions.  His 
first  appearance  at  Rome  is  as  the  servant  of 
Agostino  Tassi,  who  was  a  good  landscape  painter ; 
and  Claude  may  have  been  about  this  time  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age:  he  was  born  in  1600. 
This  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  Y.,  who  died 
in  1621 ;  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  YIIL 
(1623*44)  we  find  Claude  already  a  great  land- 
scape  painter;  and  he  had  made  himself  known 
as  an  engraver  as  early  as  1630.  His  best  pictures 
were  painted  £rom  about  1640  to  1660 :  he  died  in 
1 682. 

Claude  Lorraine's  great  excellence  is  in  aerial 
penqpecti^e  and  the  general  management  of  light. 
He  painted  much  from  nature,  and  this  he  was 
taught  to  do  by  his  friend  Sandrart,  with  whom  he 
dwelt  some  time  at  Rome.^    The  National  Gal* 

^  Sandrart,  in  his  *Academia  Todesca,  &c/  is  the  principal 
anthority  for  Claude's  History ;  and  from  his  intimacy  with 
him  he  most  have  known  it  welL  Some  recent  writers, 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  apon  the  authority  of  a  mia* 
print  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Sandrart,  apparently 
assuming  the  translation  to  be  the  original  work,  have 
pronounced  the  common  story  to  be  an  error,  and  have 
asserted  Claude  to  have  been  a  sign-painter  for  cook-snops. 
The  following  is  the  error  alluded  to :— '*  Pictori  cuidam 
Artocreatum,"  which  makes  Sandrart  say  that  Claude  was 
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Xery  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  Claude's 
works. 

The  coune  of  painting  at  Florence  and  Venice, 
fwd  other  parts  of  Italy,  was  similar  to  that  already 
described  at  Borne.  The  Caposcuola,  or  great 
leader  of  each  school,  was  of  greater  importance  than 
JSiature  herself;  and  accordingly,  with  occasional 
intermissions,  the  majority  of  the  masters  of  the 
several  schools  are  distinguished  only  for  an  inferior 
repetition  of  the  styles  of  the  leading  masters  of 
the  schools  modified  by  the  Eclecticism  of  the 
CSarracCi:  Michelangelo  at  Florence,  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronese  at  Venice. 

Barocci  had  some  influence  on  the  colouring  of 
the  Florentine  school,  and  Lodovico  Cardi,  com- 
monly called  CiGOLi  (1559-1613),  had  still  more. 
He  combined  correctness  of  drawing  with  brilliancy 
of  colouring.  Santi  di  Tito  Titi,  however,  had  before 
him  shown  a  great  indifierence  for  the  Anatomical 
school.  Cigoli  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  reform 
of  the  Florentine  school  by  Gregorio  Pagani  and 
Domenico  da  Passignano,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Carracceschi,  which  was  felt  at  Florence  about  the 

upprentioed  to  a  painter  of  pies.  Independent  of  the  context, 
which  plainly  shows  the  error,  the  words  themselves  are 
suspicions ;  and  by  the  simple  alteration  of  the  third  letter 
in  the  first  word  into  S — ^pistori  cuidam  nrtocreatam — ^the 
Latin  version  says  what  the  German  original  says,  namely, 
that  Claude  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker  of  pies,  a  person 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a  village  than  a  painter  of 
pies. 
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same  time.  Cigoli  owed  much  of  his  style  to  the 
works  of  Baroccl,  who  was  in  some  respects  a  faint 
revival  of  Correggio.  The  ascendancy  of  this  new 
school,  more  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  great 
blemishes  than  for  the  presence  of  great  beauties, 
;^as  much  promoted  by  the  works  of  Ligozzi  at 
Florence,  and  by  the  school  of  Francesco  Vanni  at 
Siena.  Of  this  school  were  many  good  portrait 
painters ;  indeed  excellence  in  portraiture,  as 
already  observed  elsewhere,  characterizes  the  Italian 
painting  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  the 
painters  noticed  above,  the  following  masters 
deserve  particular  mention: — Giovanni  Bilivertf, 
Fabrizio  Boschi,  Cristo&no  Allori,  Jacopo  da 
Empoli,  Giambattista  Vanni ;  Matteo  Boselli  and 
his  scholars  Giovanni  Manozzi  da  San  Giovanni, 
Baldassare  Franceschini,  called  II  Volterrano,  and 
Francesco  Boschi,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter : 
also  Francesco  Turini  and  his  scholar  Simone  Pi- 
gnone  ;  and  finally  Lorenzo  Lippi,  who  was  poet  as 
well  as  painter.  Carlo  Dolci  (1616-1686)  be* 
longs  also  to  the  painters  of  Florence  of  this  period : 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  high  finish  of 
his  works,  which  in  great  part  are  dramatized  por- 
traits ;  and  he  generally  painted  mere  heads  or  single 
figures  reaching  down  to  the  knees  only.  He 
was  most  successful  in  female  figures:  his  style 
was  too  effeminate  for  male  character. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  style  another  new 
impulse  was  given  to  painting  at  Florence  by  the 
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works  of  Pietro  da  Oortona,  who  carried  away  a 
host  of  imitators  there  as  well  as  at  Borne ;  the 
effect  of  his  style  was  indeed  much  greater  at  Flo- 
rence than  at  Rome.  His  principal  works  at  Flo- 
rence were  the  extensive  frescoes  of  the  Pitti  palace» 
which  however  were  only  commenced  by  Cortona ; 
they  were  completed  by  Giro  Ferri.  All  extensive 
works  from  the  time  of  Cortona  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  purely  deco- 
rative ornamental,  the  best  of  all  styles  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied^-the  decorations  of 
the  ceilings  of  elaborately  ornamented  apartments. 
Variety  and  gaiety  of  colour  in  continuous  chains 
of  groups,  and  a  light  tone  of  chiaroscuro,  were 
the  chief  requisites  for  such  decorations,  and  they 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Cortona  and  his 
great  cortege  of  Machinists.  The  most  dbtin- 
guished  Florentine  artists  of  this  class,  the  last 
great  school  of  Tuscany,  were,  Cesare,  Yincenzio 
and  Pietro  Dandini ;  Antonio  Domenico  Gabbiani, 
and  his  scholar  Benedetto  Luti ;  Salvi  Castellucci ; 
Giacinto  and  Lodovico  Gimignani ;  Lazzaro 
Baldi;  Alessandro  Gherardini;  and  Sebastiano 
Galeotti. 

At  Venice  the  characteristic  force  of  its  great 
masters  still  remained  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  painting  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Academic 
period,  and  as  originally  the  qualities  of  Venetian 
ftrt  were  more  of  a  material  than  aesthetical  cha- 
racter, its  artists  remained  at  a  less  distance  froai 
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her  great  Capiacuola  than  did  those  of  Borne  and 
Florence  from  theirs. 

Jacofo  Palma  the  younger  (1544-1628)  was^ 
says  Lanzi,^  the  last  of  the  good  age  and  the  first  of 
the  bad  in  the  history  of  Venetian  painting :  he 
had,  however,  more  of  the  good  than  the  bad. 
Boschini"*  relates  that  Guide  and  Guercino,  upon 
seeing  a  picture  by  this  master,  exclaimed,  ^'  What 
a  pity  that  such  a  painter  should  ever  be  dead  I" 
The  following  contemporaries  of  Palma  are  de^ 
serving  of  mention :  —  Leonardo  Corona ;  Andrea 
Yicentino ;  Santo  Peranda ;  Antonio  Yassilaehi, 
called  L'Aliense;  Pietro  Malombra;  Girolamo 
Pilotto ;  Giuseppe  Porta,  called  Salviati ;  Matteo 
Ponzone ;  and  Pietro  Damini.  In  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  Venice  there  were  also  some  distinguished 
painters;  Alessandbo  Vabota&i  (1590-1650), 
called  Paduanino  (or  rather  Padovanino),  from 
Padua,  his  birthplace,  was  the  most  able  painter  of 
his  time  belongii^  to  this  school ;  many  of  his 
works  are  worthy  of  Titian.  His  Marriage  at 
Cana,  now  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  that  was  produced  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Dario  Varotari,  the  father  of  Paduanino, 
was  a  native  of  Verona,  which  can  boast  of  several 
other    distinguished    painters  of  this  period,  as 

^  *  Storia  Pittorica,  &c.,'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  the  detail  of  the  history  of  the  later  ages  of  painting  in 
Italy. 

^  '  La  Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoresco. 
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Alessandro  Turchi,  called  L'Orbetto;  Fasquale 
Ottini ;  and  Carlo  Ridolfi,  the  author  of  the  prift 
cipal  authority  for  the  history  of  the  Venetian 
painters  down  to  his  own  time.® 

At  Padua  was  Pietro  Liberi,  called  Liber- 
tino,  from  his  repeatedly  painting  naked  Yenuses. 
At  Vioenza  were  Alessandro  Maganza,  Francesco 
Maffei,  Giulio  Carpioni,  and  Bartolomeo  Cittadella. 

The  Caravaggeschi  or  the  Tenebrosi  were  very 
much  encouraged  in  Venice ;  though  strangei^, 
they  even  supplanted  the  Venetian  painters  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  public  &ivour.  Of  this  school  were 
Pietro  Ricchi,  of  Lucca,  called  II  Lucchese^  Carlo 
Saraceni,  Francesco  Rusca,  Ste&no  Pauluzzi, 
Matteo  da'  Pitocchi,  and  Bastiano  Manzoni.  Many 
artists  of  the  Venetian  school  were  ciit  off  by  the 
plague  which  visited  Venice  in  1630  and  1631 ; 
and  the  decline  of  art  was  more  obvious  from  that 
period. 

Of  the  eighteenth  century  the  following  masters 
were  the  most  distinguished : — Andrea  Celesti, 
Antonio  Zanchi  of  Este,  Pietro  Negri,  Francesco 
Trevisani,  Antonio  Molinari,  Antonio  Bellucci, 
Giovanni  Segala,  Gian-Antonio  Fumiani,  Niccolo 
Bambini,  Gregorio  Lazzarini,  Antonio  Pellegrini, 
Giambattista     Pittoni,     Giambattista    Piazzetta, 

«  *  Le  Maraviglie  delP  Arte,  owero  le  Vite  dcgli  illastri 
Pittori  Veneli  e  dello  Stato/  2  vols.  4to.  Veuice,  1648:  a 
second  edition  was  first  published  at  Padoa  so  recently  as 
1835. 
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Giamfaattista  Tiepolo,  and  Sebastiano  Ricci.  Of 
all  these  painters  the  two  last  mentioned  were  the 
most  distinguished.  To  these  may  be  added  An  * 
tonio  Balestra  of  Verona,  and  his  celebrated  pupils 
Pietro  Eotari  and  Gio.  Bettino  Cignaroli,  both 
likewise  of  Verona. 

•  At  Bologna  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  most 
distinguished  masters  were;  Simone  Cantarini, 
Alessandro  Tiarini,  Lionello  Spada,  Lorenzo  Pas* 
^inelli,  and  Carlo  Cignani. 
.  Simone  Gantabini  (1612-1648),  called  II 
Pesarese,  was  one  of  the  best .  of  all  the  Italian 
portrait  painters,  and  has  seldom  been  equalled 
.and  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  in  execution  by 
any  painter  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fectly painted  than  some  of  the  heads  and  extremi- 
ties in  his  pictures ;  there  is  a  head  of  Guido  by 
ium  in  the  Gallery  of  the  academy  at  Bologna, 
^hich  must  be  reckoned  among  the  best  painted 
heads  in  the  world.  It  appears  to  be  alive,  and 
yet  it  is  painted  with  great  freedom,  the  very 
touches  are  evident ;  it  is  a  production  of  consum- 
inate  mastery,  not  of  labour. 

Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi  and  the  Bibieni  were  the 
last  distinguished  painters  of  this  school. 

At  Genoa  and  the  North,  in  the  same  period, 
were,  Luca  Cambiaso,  Giovanni  and  Giambattista 
Oarlone,  Bernardo  Strozzi,  Giovanni  Andrea  An- 
saldo,  and  Gio.  Benedetto  Castiglione;  and  the 
Procacciui^  and'Daniele  Crespi  at  Milan* 
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It  remains  yet  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  school 
of  Naples.  It  was  here  that  the  style  of  Caia-» 
yaggio  found  its  most  congenial  home;  there  is 
something  in  the  people  and  climate  of  Naples 
which  accords  with  its  character — warm-blooded, 
dark-complexioned,  and  in  their  characters  exhi- 
biting violent  contrasts.  It  is  the  style  of  colour- 
ing too  which  has  prevailed  with  the  Spa&iaids, 
a  kindred  people  with  the  Neapolitans. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Gio.  Francesco 
Penni,  called  il  Fattore,  introduced  the  Cinque- 
cento  style  at  Na^des ;  of  this  school  the  following 
Neapolitan  masters  are  worthy  of  mention :  Andrea 
da  Salerno,  Francesco  Curia,  and  Ippolito  Borghese. 
The  characteristic  school  of  Naples,  however, 
commences  with  Bellisario  Gorenao,  Giuseppe 
Bibera,  called  Spagnuoletto,  and  Giambattista 
Caracciolo.  These  three  painters  formed  a  memo- 
rable cabal,  the  object  of  which  was  to  exclude  all 
extraneous  competition  ftom  the  distinguished 
masters  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  They  are  said  to 
have  resolved  to  expel  or  poison  every  painter  of 
talent  who  came  to  Naples  to  exercise  his  art  there. 
Domenichino  is  r^>orted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
victims  of  this  cabal.  Annibale  Carracci,  also  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  Guido,  were  all  forced  by  it 
to  leave  Naples. 

In  1641,  however,  the  year  of  Domenichino's 
death,  Caracciolo  died,  and  the  cabal  was  put  an 
end  to.    Two  years  afterwards,  Corenzio  himsdfi 
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the  head  of  the  cabal,  who  even  poisoned  his  own 
scholar  Luigi  Bodrigo,  broke  his  neck  by  a  &11 
from  a  scaffolding,  when  repairing  one  of  his  own 
frescoes.  Ribera,  the  last  of  the  triumvirate,  was 
a  few  years  afterwards  dishonoured  by  his  daughter, 
who  became  the  mistress  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
and  he  left  Naples  in  despair,  to  brood  over  his 
smitten  pride  in  obscurity/ 

This  Corenzio  was  a  Greek,  and  after  having 
studied  some  years  under  Tintoretto  at  Venice, 
settled  in  Naples  about  the  year  1590.  Partly  by 
ability,  partly  by  dissimulation,  and  partly  by 
violence,  he  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  at 
Naples,  and  exerted  a  species  of  dictatorial  authority 
aver  its  painters.  Some,  whose  position  was  too 
high  to  be  subject  to  him,  abstained  from  opposition 
to  him  through  fear ;  those  whom  he  could  neither 
awe  nor  control,  he  associated  with  him ;  these  were 
only  two — the  Spaniard  Bibera,  and  Caracciolo,  a 
Neapolitan.  Corenzio  Vas  a  painter  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  especially  in  fresco.  He  was 
very  similar  to  his  master  Tintoretto,  and  on  the 
whole  little  inferior  to  him.  Of  the  three,  Ribera 
was  the  most  characteristic  and  consistent  in  his 

'  Dominici, '  Vite  de*  Pittori,  &c.  Napolitani/  says  that 
Spagnnoletto  disappeared  about  the  year  1648.  Cean 
Bermudez,  in  hie  *  Diccionario,  &c./  says  that  he  died  at 
Naples  in  1656,  but  cites  no  authority ;  Palomino  has  this 
date.  He  was  bom  at  Xatiya  near  Valencia  in  Spain  in 
1688. 
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style,  in  which  he  surpassed  its  founder  Caravaggiq 
himself. 

Of  a  subsequent  period,  the  most  distinguished 
masters  were  Massimo  Stanzioni ;  Salvator  Rosa^ 
in  style  the  Eibera  of  landscape-painters,  but 
an  explorer  of  the  wild  and  romantic  in  subject ; 
Luca  Giordano,  called  Fa  Presto  from  his  facility, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  execution  ;  and  Francesco 
Solimena,  an  eminent  Academic,  and'  at  the  same 
time  an  ornamentalist ;  he  was,  however,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

At  the  death  of  Luca  Giordano  in  1705,  Solimena 
was  left  without  a  rival  at  Naples  ;  he  died  in  1747, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  immensely 
wealthy.  Sebastiano  Conca,  Giaquinto  Corrado, 
Ferdinando  Sanfelice,  and  Francesco  de  Mura,  were 
the  most  eminent  of  his  scholars,  and  the  last  dis- 
tinguished  painters  of  Naples  of  the  eighteenth 
century* 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  IN  SPAIN  :    INFLUENCE 

OF  CAEAVAGGIO. 

The  Spanish  school  of  painting  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  more  recently  established  of  the 
modern  schools  of  Europe.  The  more  characteristic 
Spanish  school  has  a  close  connection  with  the 
schools  of  Italy,  especially  those  of  Venice  and 
Kaples  in  style,  though  its  earlier  development 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  inimigration  of 
Flemish  artists  into  Spain. 

The  principal  works  undertaken  in  Spain  date 
from  the  time  of  Philip  II. ;  they  were  chiefly 
executed  by  Italians,  and  the  principal  Spanish 
painters  studied  in  Italy.  '  Titian,  as  already  noticed 
elsewhere,  spent  a  few  years  in  Spain  in  the  reign 
Of  Charles  V. ;  but  the  works  he  executed  were  oil 
|)ictures,  and  chiefly  easel-pieces,  which,  though 
guides  in  colouring  to  the  Spanish  painters,  were 
less  the  models  of  the  great  masters  of  Spain  than 
those  executed  in  Philip's  time,  and  the  Capi 
d^  Opera  of  painting  in  Italy  itself. 

The  painters  of  Spain  have  been  classified  in  three 
principal  schools,  but  these  divisions  are  as  much 
local  as  characteristic ;  they  are  those  of  Valencia, 
Madrid,    and    Seville.    The    following  are^  the 
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principal  masters  of  these  sevenil  schools,  with  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  chiefly  resided  and 
worked,  arranged  chronologically,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  inclusive :-— of  the  sixteenth,  Antonio 
del  Bincon,  Toledo ;  Alonso  Berruguete,  Castillo 
and  Toledo;  Luis  de  Vargas,  Seville;  Alonzo 
Sanchez  Coello,  Madrid;  Luis  de  Morales,  el 
Divino,  Badajoz;  Dominico  Theotocopuli,  el 
Greco,  Toledo ;  Vicente  Joanes,  Valencia ;  Miguel 
Barrosa,  Escorial  and  Toledo;  and  Alonzo 
Vazquez,  Seville.  Of  the  seventeenth  century: 
Pablo  de  Cespedes,  Cordova  and  Seville ;  Juan  de 
las  Boelas,  Seville ;  Francisco  de  Ribalta,  Valencia ; 
Juan  del  Castillo,  Seville;  Francisco  Facheco, 
Seville;  Alonso  Cano,  Andalucia  and  Madrid; 
Antonio  de  Pereda,  Madrid;  Di^;o  Velazquez, 
Madrid;  Juan  de  Pareja,  Madrid;  Francisco 
Zorfoaian,  Seville  and  Madrid;  Francisco  Rizi, 
Madrid;  Claudio  Coello,  Madrid  and  Zaragoza; 
Juan  de  Valdes  Leal,  Madrid ;  Antonio  Palomino 
y  Velasco  (the  Spanbh  Vasari),  Cordova ;  Barto- 
lome  Esteban  Murillo,  Seville;  and  Francisco 
de  Herrera,  el  Mo:^  (the  young),  Madrid  and 
Seville. 

This  list  comprises  all  the  great  painters  of  Spain ; 
there  were  no  very  distinguished  Spanish  masters 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  following  are  the 
most  dbtinguished  of  those  above  mentioned : — 
Antonio  del  Bincon,  Luis  de  Vargas,  Morales, 
Joanes,  Cespedes,  Boelas,  Bibalta,  Pacheco,  Alonso 
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« 

Cano,  Velazquez,  Zurbamn,  and  MurOlOy  whom  wo 
will  briefly  notice  separatdiy.* 

Ahtorio  dbl  RiircoN  (about  1446*1500)  was 
court  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  was 
the  first  distinguished  Spanish  pointer.  Few  of  his 
works  now  remain :  the  principal  is  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  in  seventeen  compositions,  in  the  church  of 
Bobledo  de  Charela,  near  the  Escorial,  on  the 
road  from  Madrid  to  Avila.  From  the  general 
superiority  of  the  style  of  his  design  over  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  in  or  out  of  Spain, 
del  Bincon  b  supposed  to  have  studied  at  Florence, 
and  probably  under  Andrea  del  Castagno  or 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 

Luis  de  Vaboas  (1502-1568)  was  a  painter  of 
very  superior  powers ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
schohir  of  Perinodel  Vaga  at  Bome,  where,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  he  remained  twenty-eight  years. 
He  established  the  cinquecento  style  of  design  in  An- 
dalucia,  where  a  Grothic  taste  had  previously  pre- 
vailed ;  he  executed  works  at  Seville,  which  fully 
entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  great  painters  of 
Italy.  Vargas  established  a  greater  reputation  at 
Seville  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  had  his 
works,  says  Cean  Bermudez,  been  as  conspicuous, 
for  tone  and  harmony  of  colour  as  they  were  for 
brilliancy,  composition,  character,  and  expression, 

*  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  and  Supplement  oontuu  notices 
of  the  principal  Spanish  painten,  by  the  author  of  this  essay, 
with  the  exception  of  Morales,  Murillo,  and  Velazqiiez. 
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he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters. 
Vargas  was  of  a  very  stern  cast  of  mind,  and  some-' 
what  of  the  ascetic ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chastising 
himself,  and  used  to  lie  in  a  coffin  some  hours  a  day 
meditating  on  death. 

Luis  DE  Morales  (about  1510-1586),  called  el 
Divino  or  the  Divine,  may  be  termed  the  Lodovico 
Carracci  of  Spain,  as  regards  his  colour,  and  light 
and  shade ;  in  design  and  manner  of  execution,  he 
has  been  termed  the  Spanish  Bellini,  but  he  is  not 
so  hard  as  this  painter.  His  worlds,  however,  or 
at  least  those  attributed  to  him  out  of  Spain,  want 
vigour  in  the  modelling  and  conception :  and  his 
title  of  the  Divine,  as  far  as  respects  excellence  in 
art,  is  a  misnomer ;  if  applied  to  sanctity  of  purpose, 
expression,  and  subject,  it  is  more  just,  but  is  also 
then  vague,  and  equally  inapplicable.  The  pre- 
vailing  sentiment  of  his  pieces,  generally  mere 
heads,  is  something  approaching  exhausted  despair  or 
resignation ;  his  style  is  an  exponent  of  Spanish  as- 
ceticism. He  is  said  to  have  never  painted  on  canvas. 

Vicente  Joanes  or  Juanes  (1523-1579) 
studied  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  the  works  of  the  Roman 
school.  He  is  the  Caposcuola  of  the  school  of 
Valencia,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish 
Raphael.  His  subjects  are  exclusively  religious, 
and  if,  says  Cean  Bermudez,  Morales  deserved  on 
.this  account  the  title  of  el  Divino,  Joanes  is  likewise 
«ntit1iHl  to  it.  The  sentiment  too  of  hb  works  is 
generally  impassioned  resignation. 
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PabijO  D£  CfiSPEDES  (1538-1608)  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy.  -  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  fresco  painters  there 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  He  returned  to 
Cordova  in  1517,  and  was  made  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral  there.  Pacheco  describes  Cespedes 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  colourists,  and  the 
first  master  of  chiaroscuro  in  the  school  of  Seville ; 
he  excelled  also  in  invention  and  composition.  It 
was  a  practice  with  Cespedes  to  make  a  cartoon  of 
his  pictures  of  the  same  size  as  the  intended  paint- 
ing. Cespedes  was  known  as  an  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
Spanish  writers  on  art. 

Juan  de  las  Roelas  (about  1558-1625)  is  sup- 
posed likewise  to  have  studied  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Venice.  He  has  been  compared  with  Tinto- 
retto and  the  Carracci  in  the  general  characteristics 
of  his  style  and  execution,  and  with  the  Venetians 
in  colouring.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Andalucian 
painters  of  the  school  of  Seville  in  design  and 
composition,  and  displays  frequently  a  grandeur  of 
form  and  majesty  of  character  which  distinguish 
only  the  greatest  masters.  No  master,  says  Mr. 
Ford,**  ever  painted  the  sleek  grimalkin  Jesuit  like 
Boelas. 

Francisco  Ribalta  (1551-1628)  was  correct 
and  vigorous  in  design,  ia  good  anatomist,  and  has 
^  <  Hand-book  of  Spain.' 
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sonetimes  disfikiyed  an  ttncommoii  grandeur  ot 
comporitioiL  Yaieneia,  of  the  school  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  capiscuoUiy  is  still  rich  in  his  pfro- 
ductions. 

Francisco  Faghbgo  (1671-1654)  studied  ckcIu- 
flively  at  Seville,  his  native  place.  He  first  visited 
Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the  Escorial,  in  161 1,  and 
then  only  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  and  Spanish  masters,  which  had  such 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  when  he  returned  to  Seville, 
he  opened  a  school  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
younger  countrymen  all  the  advantage  of  a 
systematic  and  theoretic  education :  from  this  school 
came  Alonzo  Gano  and  Velazquez.  Pacheco's 
house  was  the  chief  resort  of  all  men  of  art,  of 
literature,  and  of  taste,  and  among  his  most  intimate 
associates  were  the  Jesuits  of  SeviUe.  He  was 
assisted  by  these  Jesuits  in  his  treatise  on  painting, 
^  Arte  de  la  Pintura,'  ®  who  are  said  to  have  been 
.the  authors  of  the  part  devoted  to  sacred  art ;  and 
doubtless  to  them  is  due  much  of  the  austere 
morality  which  characterizes  Pacheco's  principles 
of  art. 

Cean  Bermudez  records  a  service  performed  by 
Pacheco  to  art,  which  will  appear  singular  to  those 
unacquainted  with  Spanish  customs ;  he  was  the  first 


c  < 


Arte  de  Pinton,  ea  Antigttedad  y  Grandentt*  4to. 
Seville,  1649,  p.  641  ;  a  very  scarce  book,  and  the  best  work 
on  the  sabject  in  the  Spanish  language ;  it  is  in  three  parted 
history,  theory,  and  practice. 
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who  properly  painted  and  g^ded  stataesv  We  may 
here  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  *  Penny  Cyclopedia  *  *— Pacheco 
published  an  essay,  partly  on  this  subject,  in  1622| 
complaining  of  sculptors  painting  their  own  statues. 
But  the  geni»%lity  of  Doradores  and  JSstqfadores 
worked  so  badly,  that  such  sculptors  as  Juan 
Martinez  Montanes  and  Alouso  Cano  felt  compelled 
to  dress  and  colour  their  own  statues.  Pacheco, 
however,  coloured  many  statues  for  Montanes, 
including  the  St.  Jerome  of  the  monastery  of 
Santiponce.  Montanes  generally  made  a  contract 
with  his  employers,  to  be  allowed  to  superintend 
the  toilet  of  his  own  worlcs.  Mr.  Ford,  in  the 
^  Handbook  of  Spain,'  gives  some  curious  details 
about  the  toilets  of  these  Spanish  images. 

No  man  is  allowed  in  Spain  to  undress  the  Ptuo, 
or  Sagrcula  Imogen  of  the  Virgin ;  and  some  images 
bad  their  mistresses  of  the  robes  (  Camerera  Mayor) 
and  a  chamber  ( Chmerin)  where  their  toilet  was 
made.  The  duty  has,  however,  now  devolved  upon 
old  maids ;  and  **  Haquedado  para  vestir  imagines'' 
(She  has  gone  to  dress  images)  has  become  a  term 
of  reproach.  Embroidering  rich  dresses  for  images 
of  the  Virgin  is  still  a  great  occupation  with  the 
wealthy  and  pious  ladies  of  Spain.  Similar  customs 
prevailed  with  the  ancients.  The  ancients,  however, 
paid  somewhat  more  attention  to  the  decorum 
and  propriety  of  costume  than  the  Spanish  clei^. 
^  In  the  writer's  notice  of  Pachgoo. 
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In  the  remote  villages  and  in  the  mendicant 
convents  the  most  ridiculous  masquerades  were 
exhibited,  such  as  the  Saviour  in  a  court  dress^ 
with  wig  and  breeches.  Some  figures  have  only 
heads,  feet,  and  arms,  the  bodies  being  mere  blocks 
because  destined  to  be  covered  with  drapery ;  they 
are  called  '*  Imagines  a  vestir."  Before  the  French 
occupation  of  Spain  there  were  fifty  of  these  images 
in  Seville  sdone,  which  were  carried  in  various 
processions  in  the  Holy  Week,  and  on  other  great 
oc4»sions. 

In  1618  Pacheco  was  appointed  by  the  In- 
quisition one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals : 
he  was  made  censor  of  all  the  pictures  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  Seville;  nakedness  was  pro- 
hibited, and  it  was  Facheco's  business  to  see  that 
no  pictures  of  the  naked  human  form  were  sold. 

It  is  to  such  external  formal  morality  as  thi& 
that  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  owes  its  cha- 
racteristic ponderous  sobriety,  and  is  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  cinquecento  schools  of  Italy.  There 
is  not  probably  in  the  whole  art  of  Spain  such  a 
thing  as  a  naked  female  of  the  size  of  life,  if  of  any 
other  size.  It  reflects  the  jealous  morosity  of  the 
Inquisition  even  in  its  portraits.  Prudery  was 
carried  so  &r  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII.  that 
all  the  great  Italian  works  which  could  be  re- 
proached with  nudities  were  removed  from  the 
galleries,  and  condemned  to  a  distinct  set  of 
apartments,^  called  the  Galeria  Reservada,  which 
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was  only  op^ied  to  view  to  those  who  had  prooufed 
special  orders.  There  is  a  *^  Cabinet  des  Objets 
R<fBeryt^"  at  Naples ;  and  though  this  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  collection  with  reason,  there 
is,  or  at  least  was,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtain- 
ing admission  into  it ;  but  the  Galeria  Reservada 
of  Madrid  is  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  com- 
paratively innocent;  and  the  separation  of  such 
works  from  the  rest  of  the  collection  is  a  greater 
evidence  of  subjective  immorality  than  of  objective 
indecency.  Mr.  Ford  terms  this  gallery  a  sort  of 
Magdalen  or  Penitentiary,  into  which  were  banished 
all  peccant  pictures  whose  nudities  might  corrupt 
the  purity  of  Madrid ;  where  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  Ledas,  DanaSs,  and  other  improper  ladies 
blushed  unseen,  lumped  together  like  the  naughty 
epigrams  of  Martial,  when  collected  into  one 
appendix  in  well-intentioned  editions.  All  these 
pictures  were  the  works  of  foreigners.  "  Nothing," 
says  Mr.  Ford,  p.  116,  ^'  gave  the  holy  tribunal 
greater  uneasiness  than  how  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Faradise,  the  blessed  souls  burning  in  purgatory, 
the  lady  who  tempted  St.  Anthony,  or  the  last 
day  of  judgment  were  to  be  painted,  circumstances 
in  which  small-clothes  and  long-clothes  would  be 
highly  misplaced.  Both  Palomino  (ii.  1 37)  and 
Pacheco  (201)  handle  these  delicate  subjects  very 
tenderly.  Describing  the  Last  Judgment  of  Martin 
de  Yos,  at  Seville,  Pacheco  relates  how  a  bishop 
informed  him  that  he  had  chanced,  when  only  a 
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jumple  monk,  to  perform  service  before  this  group 
of  nakedness ;  the  mitre  had  not  obliterated  the 
dim  recollection :  he  observed  (he  had  been  a  sailor 
in  early  life)  that  rather  than  celebrate  mass  before 
it  again  he  would  &ce  a  hurricane  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bermuda ;  the  moral  effect  of  the  awful  Day  of 
Judgment  was  so  much  counterbalanced  by  the 
immoral  deshabille.'^® 

AiiONSO  Gang  (1601*1667),  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect,  was  the  scholar  of  Pacheco,  and  i» 
sometimes  termed  the  Michelangelo  of  Spain :  in 
some  respects  they  were  similar,  but  rather  in  the 
extent  than  in  the  quality  of  their  abilities.  Cano's 
works  are  conspicuous  for  vigour  of  design,  rich- 
ness of  colour,  and  boldness  of  execution. 

Clano  was  of  a  singular  disposition,  and  of  a 
violent  temper  t  amoc^  others,  the  following  story 
is  told  of  him.  When  in  Granada,  in  the  year 
1658,  he  made  a  statuette  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
for  a  certain  councillor  of  that  city,  and  demanded 
as  its  |Hice  100  pistoles^i  The  calculating  councillor, 
reckoning  up  the  time  he  had  been  about  the  work, 
said,  "  You  have  been  twenty-five  days  only  over 
this  figure ;  you  are,  therefore,  chaining  me  four 
pistoles  per  day  for  your  work,  an  exorbitant 
charge ;  for  I,  who  am  a  councillor,  do  not  receive 
lialf  so  much."  Upon  which  Cano,  furious  at  thia 
Tule-and-compass  estimate  of  his  work,  dashed  the 
saint  to  pieces  on  the  pavement,  exclaiming,  **I 

*  Article  Padieco^  already  quoted. 
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have  been  fifty  years  learning  to  make  this  figure 
in  twenty-five  days."  The  staid  councillor,  as- 
tounded at  the  artist's  impetuosity,  and  in  dread 
anticipation  of  some  mishap  to  himself  from  a  man 
who  could  thus  unceremoniously  demolish  a  saint, 
rushed  in  consternation  from  his  presence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  capital  offence,  but  apparently  never 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Inquisition.  A  similar 
destruction  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  caused  the 
death  of  Torregiano  the  sculptor,  who  was  convicted 
of  heresy,  and  died  or  committed  suicide  in  prison, 
and  thus  anticipated  his  sentence. 

Diego  Velazquez  de  Silva'  (1599-1660), 
being  better  known  than  any  of  the  preceding 
painters  out  of  Spain,  is  accordingly  better  appre- 
ciated out  of  Spain.  He  visited  Italy,  but  had 
formed  his  style  before  he  went  there.  He  belongs 
strictly  to  the  naturalist  school;  there  is  much 
resemblance  in  his  works  to  those  of  Caravaggio 
and  Ribera,  but  he  applied  all  their  natural  force 
to  the  portraiture  of  dignified  characters,  and  thus 
he  is  exempt  from  the  often  deprecated  vulgarity 
of  the  naturalist  school.  Velazquez  ranks  as  a 
portrait  painter  with  Titian  and  Vandyck ;  and  he 
had  besides  the  great  power  of  objective  imitation 
characteristic  of  the  naturalist  school.    There  is, 

'  Accordisg  to  Ceau  Bermudez,  his  name  is  correctly 
Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velazqnez,  but  he  has  inserted 
the  other  form  in  his  *  Diccionario  Historico,  &c'  Velazquez 
was,  however.  Us  mother's  name ;  his  &th«r*8  was  de  Silva. 
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however,  no  laboured  imit^ation  in  the  works  of 
Velazquez ;  some  of  his  objects  and  pictures  are 
executed  with  wonderful  bravurUy  yet  the  exactness 
of  character  of  the  object  represented  is  no  way 
sacrificed.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  two 
excellent  specimens  of  this  celebrated  master. 
Velazquez  is  the  head  of  the  school  of  Madrid. 

Francisco  Zubbaran  (1598-1662),  likewise 
of  the  naturalist  school  in  light  and  shade  and 
colour,  is  called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio ;  but  he 
too  was  less  vulgar  than  his  Italian  model.  Some 
of  his  masterpieces  are  still  at  Seville. 

Bartolomx  Est^ban  Murillo  (1618-1682), 
the  best  known  of  all  the  Spanish  masters  out  of 
Spain,  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the  above, 
though  he  frequently  represented  the  most  exalted 
subjects.  Murillo  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish 
Vandyck  ;  he,  however,  belonged  to  a  very  difierent 
school  of  art  from  that  of  Vandyck.  He  is  the 
great  Caposcuola  of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  is 
likewise  generally  considered  the  prince  of  Spanish 
painters. 

Murillo,  having  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
art  from  Juan  del  Castillo  at  Seville,  became  in 
1642  the  pupil  of  Velazquez  at  Madrid.  He 
merely  paid  Velazquez  a  visit,  his  intention  being 
to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Rome ;  but  Velazquez, 
aware  of  his  slender  resources  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  admiring  his 
manners  and  ability,  persuaded  him  to  desist  from 
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his  desiga  of  going  to  Italy,  and  to  stay  and  live 
witJi  him.     They  were  both  natives  of  Seville. 

MuriUo  in  after  life  changed  his  style,  and 
Adopted  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  exalted 
character  of  the  subjects  which  he  represented: 
his  greatest  works  were  executed  after  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  being  nearly  all  produced  between 
1670  and  1680.  The  works  of  this  painter  in  the 
National  Gallery  are  fine  specimens  of  his  later 
style.* 

s  On  the  Spanish  pamters  generally  the  English  reader 
may  consult  Cumberland, '  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters 
in  Spsdn/  and  the  articles  already  referred  to  in  the  Penny 
OyclopsBdia  and  Supplement  The  chief  authority  for  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  painters  is  the  Dictionary  of  Cean 
Bermndez, '  Diccionario  Historico  de  las  mas  Uustres  Pro- 
fesores  de  las  Bellas  Artes  en  Espana,'  6  vols.  12mo.» 
Madrid,  1800.  An  account  of  Spanish  painting  and  particu- 
larly of  Murillo  was  published  by  the  same  writer  at  Cadiz, 
in  1806,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  it  is  translated 
into  English  in  the  'Life  of  MuriUo,  compiled  f^om  the 
writings  of  various  authors,*  by  Edward  Davies,  London, 
1819.  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XXXT. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NETHEBLANDS  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES  : 
THE  SUBJECTIVE  STYLES  OF  RUBENS  AND  BEM- 
BRANDT,SUCCEEDED  BY  THE  HIGHEST  OBJECTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE   ABT — ^ILLUSION. 

The  Italianization  of  Flemish  art  was  alluded  to 
in  the  previous  notice  of  that  school.  The  first 
masters  who  materially  contributed  to  this  influence 
were  Jan  Schoor^l,  Lambertus  Lombardus,  Frans 
Floris,  Bernard  van  Orlay,  Michael  Cocxie,  the 
elder  Pourbus,  Erasmus  Quelliuus,  Otto  van  Yeen, 
Gerhard  Honthorst,  and  their  scholars.  Schoorel 
was  the  earliest  artist  of  the  school  who  attempted  to 
appropriate  the  Italian  style  of  design.  He  was  at 
first  the  pupil  of  Mabuse ;  he  then  studied  under 
Albert  Diirer  at  Niimberg :  ha  studied  likewise  at 
Venice,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  his  countryman 
Adrian  YI.  for  whom  he  painted  several  pictures. 
Schoorel  was  one  of  the  earliest  painters  who  paid 
much  attention  to  landscape:  he  died  in  1662,  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  first  great  master,  how- 
ever, of  this  new  development  of  Flemish  painting 
was  Feteb  Paul  Rubens,  a  meteor  of  art,  as 
Fuseli  has  well  said,  though,  after  the  productions 
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of  Paolo  Veronese,  he  can  hardly  be  considered  the 
inventor  of  a  new  style.  His  great  distinction  is 
the  extraordinary  mastery  with  which  he  treated 
the  style  that  he  adopted. 

Subens  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577^  on  the 
day  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29,  and 
remained  there  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when 
Ids  &ther  died,  and  he  was  removed  by  his  mother 
to  Antwerp.  His  principal  master  was  Otto  van 
Veen,  a  distinguished  painter  of  Antwerp.  In 
1600  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  colourists  at  Venice.  He  visited 
and  painted  in  many  other  cities  of  Italy ;  and  in 
1608  returned  to  Antwerp.  He  afterwards  visited 
Paris,  London,  and  Madrid;  aod  finally  died  at 
Antwerp,  honoured  and  wealthy.  May  dOy  1640. 
Bubens,  speaking  characteristically  or  aesthetically, 
repKsents  magnificence  arising  from  colour. 

'<  Bubens,"  says  Fuseli,"  '^born  at  Cologne,  in 
Germany,  but  brought  up  at  Antwerp,  then  the 
depoatory  of  western  commerce,  a  school  of 
religious  and  classic  learning,  and  the  pompous 
seat  of  Austrian  and  Spanish  superstition,  met  these 
advantages  with  an  ardour  and  success  of  which 
ordinary  minds  can  form  no  idea,  if  we-  compare 
the  period  at  which  he  is  said  to  have  seriously 
applied  himself  to  painting  under  the  tuition  of 
Otto  van  Veen,  with  the  unbounded  power  he  had 
acquired  over  the  instruments  of  art  when  he  set  out 

« lecture  II. 
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for  Ttaly,  where  we  instantly  discover  him  not  as  the 
pupil,  but  as  the  successful  rival  of  the  masters 
whose  works  he  had  selected  for  the  objects  of  his 
emulation.  Endowed  with  a  full  comprehension 
of  his  own  character,  he  wasted  not  a  moment  on 
the  acquisition  of  excellence  incompatible  with  its 
fervour,  but  flew  to  the  centre  of  his  ambition, 
Venice,  and  soon  compounded  from  the  splendour 
of  Paolo  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto  that 
florid  system  of  mannered  magnificence  Which  is 
the  element  of  his  art  and  principle  of  his  school. 
He  first  spread  that  ideal  palette,  which  reduced 
to  its  standard  the  variety  of  nature,  and  once 
methodized,  whilst  his  mind  tuned  the  method^ 
shortened  or  superseded  individual  imitation.  His 
scholars,  however  dissimilar  in  themselves,  saw  with 
the  eye  of  their  master ;  the  eye  of  Rubens  was 
become  the  substitute  of  nature:  still  the  mind 
alone  that  had  balanced  these  tints,  and  weighed 
their  powers,  could  apply  them  to  their  objects, 
and  determine  their  use  in  the  pompous  display  of 
historic  and  allegoric  magnificence ;  for  thai  they 
were  selected;  for  thca  the  gorgeous  nosegay 
swelled:  but  when,  in  the  progress  of  depraved 
practice,  they  became  the  mere  palliatives  of  mental 
impotence,  empty  representatives  of  themselves,  the 
supporters  of  nothing  but  clumsy  forms  and  clumsier 
conceits,  they  can  only  be  considered  as  splendid 
improprieties,  as  the  substitutes  for  wants  which  no 
colour  can  palliate  and  no  tint  supply." 
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In  another  place^  Fuseli  observes :  ''  What  has 
been  said  of  Michelangelo  in  Fobm,  may  be  said 
of  Eubens  in  Coloub  :  they  had  but  one.  As  the 
one  came  to  Nature  and  moulded  her  to  his  generic 
form,  the  other  came  to  Nature  and  tinged  her  with 
his  colour — the  colour  of  gay  magnificence.  He 
levelled  his  subject  to  his  style,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
his  style  with  his  subject ;  whatever  be  the  subject 
of  Rubens,  legend,  allegoric,  stem,  mournful,  mar- 
tyrdom, fable,  epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  grave  or  gay 
— the  hues  that  embody,  the  air  that  tinges  them, 
is  an  indiscriminate  expanse  of  gay  magnificence. 
If  the  economy  of  his  colours  be  that  of  an  immense 
nosegay,  he  has  not  always  connected  the  ingre- 
dients  with  a  prismatic  eye:  the  balance  of  the 
iris  b  not  arbitrary:  the  balance  of  his  colour 
often  is." 

The  works  of  Eubens  are  surprisingly  numerous ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  great  worics  attributed  to 
him  were  painted  by  his  scholars  from  small 
coloured  sketches  by  his  own  hand.  He  is  seen  to 
advantage  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Gallery  of  Brussels : 
it  is,  however,  only  at  Munich  or  Antwerp  that  his 
immense  powers  can  be  adequately  appreciated* 
The  collection  of  Munich  alone  contains  ninety- 
four  pictures  by  Rubens ;  Antwerp,  however,  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  greatest  works— the 
Descent   from   the   Cross,  in   the  cathedral,  the 

Lecture  XI. 
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Orucifixioa  and  the  Adoration  of  ihe  Kings,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  museum,  besides  many  others,  perhaps 
equally  excellent,  in  its  several  churches.  The 
Fallen  Angels,  in  the  gallery  of  Munich,  has  been 
already  noticed  at  some  length. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  however,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
capo  dH  opera  of  Rubens.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  has  made  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
works  of  Rubens  in  his  ^  Journey  to  Flanders  and 
Holland,'  remarks  at  some  length  on  this  celebrated 
picture.  He  says :  ''  This  picture,  of  all  the  works 
of  Rubens,  is  that  which  has  the  most  reputation. 
J  had  consequently  conceived  the  highest  idea  of  its 
excellence :  knowing  the  print,  I  had  formed  in  my 
imagination  what  such  a  composition  would  produce 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  painter.  I  confess  I  was  dis- 
appointed. However,  this  disappointment  did  not 
proceed  from  any  deficiency  in  the  picture  itself; 
had  it  been  in  the  original  state  in  which  Rubens 
left  it,  it  must  have  appeared  very  different :  but  it 
is  mortifying  to  see  to  what  degree  it  has  suffered 
by  cleaning  and  mending:  that  brilliant  effect, 
which  it  undoubtedly  once  had,  is  lost  in  a  mist  of 
varnish,  which  appears  to  be  chilled  or  mildewed.*" 
The  Christ  is  in  many  places  retouched,  so  as  to  be 
visible  at  a  distance:  the  St.  John's  head  is 
repainted ;  and  other  parts,  on  a  close  inspection, 

«^    It  is  now  so  uniform  in  colour,  that  tints  are  not  distin- 
guishable at  all,  and  colours  only  so  with  difficulty,  1846. 
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i^pear  to  be  chipping  off,  audi  ready  to  ^11  from 
the  canvass.  However,  there  is  enough  to  be  seen 
to  satisfy  any  connoisseur  that  in  its  perfect  state 
it  well  deserved  all  its  reputation. 

^^  The  composition  of  this  picture  is  said  to  be 
borrowed  from  an  Italian  print ;  this  print  I  never 
saw ;  but  those  who  have  seen  it  say  that  Eubeus 
has  made  no  deviation  from  it,  except  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Magdalen.  On  the  print  is  written  Peter 
Passer^  Invenit ;  Hi&ranyvfms  WiriXy  SculpsiL 

^^  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  this  composition 
is  the  contrivance  of  the  white  sheet  on  which  the 
body  of  Jesus  lies:  this  (urcumstance  is  pro- 
bably what  induced  Itubens  to  adopt  the  compo- 
sition. He  well  knew  what  effect  white  linen, 
.  opposed  to  flesh,  must  have  with  his  powers  of 
colouring,—  a  circumstance  which  was  not  likely 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  an  Italian  painter,  who 
probably  would  have  been  afraid  of  the  linen's 
hurting  the  colouring  of  the  flesh,  and  have  kept 
it  down  of  a  low  tint.  And  the  truth  isj  that 
none  but  great  colourists  can  venture  to  paint  pure 
white  linen  near  flesh  ;  but  such  know  the  advan- 
tage of  it :  so  tiiat  possibly  what  was  stolen  by 
Rubens,  the  possessor  knew  not  how  to  value,  and 
certainly  no  person  knew  so  well  as  Rubens  how 
to  use.  After  all,  this  may  perhaps  turn  out  ano- 
ther Lauder's  detection  of  plagiarism.  I  could 
wish  to  see  this  print,  if  there  is  one,  to  ascertain 
how  far  Rubens  was  indebted  to  it  for  his  Christ, 
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which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  finest  figures  that 
ever  was  invented :  it  is  most  correctly  drawn, 
and,  I  apprehend,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the  body  on  one 
side,  give  such  an  appearance  of  the  heaviness  of 
death,  that  nothing  can  exceed  it. 

"  Of  the  three  Marys,  two  of  them  have  more 
beauty  than  he  generally  bestowed  on  female  figures, 
but  no  great  elegance  of  character.  The  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  the  same  countenance 
which  he  so  often  introduced  in  his  works,  a  smooth 
&t  &ce,  a  very  unhistorical  character. 

"  The  principal  light  is  formed  by  the  body  of 
Christ  and  the  white  sheet;  there  is  no  second 
light  which  bears  any  proportion  to  the  principal ;  - 
in  this  respect  it  has  more  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt's disposition  of  light  than  any  other  of 
Bubens's  works ;  however,  there  are  many  little 
detached  lights  distributed  at  some  distance  from 
the  great  mass,  such  as  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  Magdalen,  the  heads  of  the  two  Marys,  the 
head  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  back  and  arm  of  the 
figure  leaning  over  the  cross ;  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a  dark  sky,  except  a  little  light  in  the  horizon, 
and  above  the  cross."* 

Rubens  is  distinguished  also  as  one  of  the  first 

^  This  pictare  has  been  many  times  engraved ;  the  best 
prints  after  it  are  those  bv  Vor8terman»  Pigeot,  Earlom,  V. 
Green,  and  Claessens. 
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landscape  and  animal  painters  of  his  time  i  his  ener- 
getic lion  and  tiger-hunts  and  other  similar  pieces 
are  unrivalled  in  their  class;  they  appear  to  be 
variations  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  cartoon  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  with  the  addition  of  wild 
beasts.  Rubens  certainly  seems  to  have  had  in 
mind)  and  competed  with,  this  composition,  when 
he  made  the  designs  for  his  very  remarkable 
pictures  of  these  wild  hunts  and  contests.*  Frans 
Snydersy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  animal 
painters,  assisted  Rubens  in  some  of  his  works  of 
this  class. 

Of  the  numerous  scholars  of  Rubens,  the  most 
distinguished  were  Yandyck  and  Diepenbeck. 
Of  these  two  painters,  Fuseli,  in  the  Lecture  quoted, 
remarks :  '^  Yandyck,  more  elegant,  more  refined, 
to  graces  which  the  genius  of  Rubens  disdained  to 
court  joined  that  exquisite  taste  which,  in  follow- 
ing the  general  principle  of  his  master,  moderated 
and  adapted  its  application  to  his  own  pursuit. 
His  sphere  was  portrait,  and  the  imitation  of  Titiano 
ensured  him  the  second  place  in  that.   The  fancy  of 

e  The  notices  of  Rubens  and  his  style  are  nomerous. 
The  most  satis&ctory  accoants  are  some  recent  publications 
in  the  Qeraum  and  French  languages: — Dr.  Waagen^S 
*  Peter  Paul  Rubens/  &c.,  in  Raumer's  ^  Historitchefl  Ttts- 
chenbuch/  1833;  translated  into  English  by  R.  R.  Noel, 
1840 ;  *  Pet6r  Paul  Rubens,  his  Life  and  Genius  ;*  Gachet, 
'  Lettres  In^dites  de  P.  P.  Rubens,'  Brussels,  1840  ;  and 
Nagler,  'Neues  AllgemeineS)  Kunatlor-Lezicon,'  article 
Rubens. 
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Piqienbeck,  though  not  so  exuberant,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  excelled  in  sublimity  the  imaginaticm  of 
Bubens:  lus  Bellerophon,  Dioscuri,  Hippolytus, 
Ixion,  Sisyphus,  fear  no  competitor  among  ttie 
productions  of  lus  master." 

Antont  Yandtck  was  born  at  Antwerp  inl599, 
and  he  is  said  to  liave  studied  with  Van  Balen 
before  be  became  the  pi^nl  of  Bubens.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  remained  there 
between  five  and  six  years :  he  came  to  Ekigland 
in  1632,  and  was  appointed  prindpal  painter  to 
Charles  I.    He  died  in  London  in  1641.' 

Yandyck  is  chiefly  diatinguished  as  a  portrait 
painter;  he  executed,  however,  many  historical 
pictures,  some  of  which  axe  works  of  the  highest 
merit,  as  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michel  at  Ghent ;  and  another  with  the  two  thieyes 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mechlin,  which  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  considered  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world.  He  8ay&:  ''This  perhaps  is  the 
most  capital  of  all  Yandyck's  works,  in  respect  to 
the  variety  and  extensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the 
judicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  In  the  efforts 
which  the  thieves  make  to  disengage  themselves 
from  the  cross,  he  has  successively  encountered 
the  difficulty  of  the  art ;  and  the  expression  of  grief 
and  resignation  in  the  Ylrgin  is  admirable.  This 
picture,  upon  the  wliole,  may  be  considered  as  one 

'  Houbraken,  *  Groote  Schonbnrg,  Sec ;'  Descampt,  <  La 
Vie  des  Peiutres,*  &c ;  Walpole,  <  Aneodotes  of  Paintiog.' 
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of  the  first  pictures  in  the  world,  and  gives  the 
highest  idea  of  Yandyck's  powers ;  it  shows  that 
he  had  truly  a  genius  for  history-painting,  if  it 
•had  not  i)een  taken  off  by  portraits." 

As  a  portrait-painter  Yandyck  is  generally 
allowed  to  dispute  the  palm  with  Titian.  His 
portraits  are  inferior  to  Titian's  in  colour  and  in 
solidity  of  effect ;  in  all  other  respects  Yandyck 
was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  great  Yene- 
tian  painter.  In  indiriduality,  in  attitude  and  in 
costume,  Yandyck  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired : 
in  drawing  and  in  the  mani^ement  of  light  and 
sliade  he  was  equally  excellent.  Many  of  his  por- 
traits, however,  being  deficient  in  colouring,  and 
consequently  tame  and  flat  in  eflect,  fail  in  attract- 
ing that  consideration  as  works  of  high  art  which 
they  are  otherwise  entitled  to.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  Yandyck  does  not  evince  more  of  the 
impetuosity  of  Rubens  in  his  works,  which  as  his 
pupil,  and  so  able  a  master,  one  would  imagine  that 
he  could  Bot  have  fidled,  in  some  degree,  to  appro- 
priate: for  force,  the  portraits  of  Rubens  are 
unequalled.  There  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  celebrated  head  of  Gevartius  is  not  a  work 
by  Yandyck,  but  by  Rubens.  Gaspar  Gevartius, 
the  friend  of  Rubens,  was  not  bom  until  1593  $ 
it  is  therefore  not  his  picture ;  and  the  canon  John 
Gevartius  died  in  1623,^  whilst  Yandyck  was  in 

«  Passavant,  '  KuDstreise/ &c.  ;  and  ^aagen,  'Kunst- 
wei^y  &c.  in  England.* 
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Italy,  and  he  ceitainly  could  not  have  pdnted 
such  a  picture  before  he  went  there,  for  he  was 
then  but  a  youth,  and  this  portrait,  one  of  the 
finest  heads  in  the  world,  is  evidently  the  work  of 
a  hand  old  in  mastery.    However,  whoever  the 
person  represented  may  be,  the  picture  was  possi- 
bly painted   by  Yandyck,  and  then  touched  by 
Bubens:  it    certainly  shows  distinct  methods  of 
handling,  whether  by  the  same  or  different  hands. 
Other  scholars  and  contemporaries  of  Bubens  de« 
serving  of  mention  were — Jacob  Jordae»s»  Theodor 
van  Thttlden,  Jan  van  Hoeck,  Gerhard  Sobers, 
Caspar  de  Crayer,  Abraham  Jansens,  Abraham 
Bloemart,  and  Daniel  Mytens  the  elder :  Mytens 
was  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  and  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  Yandyck  in  the  &vour  of  Charles  I. 
of  England. 

In  Holland  painting  was  <as  active  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  as  in  Flan- 
decs  and  Brabant,  but  it  was  marked  by  a  distinct 
development.  The  Flemish  school,  conspicuous 
for  its  extensive  and  magnificent  works,  almost 
rivalled  the  splendour  of  the  Italian  machinists  in 
their  great  frescoes,  executed  at  the  same  period. 
The  chief  features  of  these  Flemish  works  are  their 
extent  and  gaudy  magnificence,  yet  in  subject  thej 
are  generally  historic  or  <  f  a  still  more  exalted 
character.  The  works  of  their  Dutch  contempo- 
raries, on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkable  for 
scrupulous  fidelity  of  imitation,  and  the  closest 
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liarity  of  subject.    The  charaeteristic  Dutch  school 
dates  its  origin  from  this  period :  and  it  may  per- 
haps not  unjustly  be  termed  the  Illusive  or  the 
Microscopic  school,  minute  exactness  of  imitation 
being  its  principal   element.      Every  branch  of 
art— history,  genre,  landscape,  portrait,   all  are 
alike  conspicuous  for  the  most  scrupulous  imitation, 
even  to  the  utmost  elaboration  of  the  textures  of 
substaikices.     Viewing  therefore  this  school  sesthe* 
tically,  illusion  may  be  said  to  be  its  characteristic 
element;   though  of  course,  practically,  such  an 
end  could  be  only  occasionally  attained,  and  that 
chiefly  in  minute  or  inanimate  objects,  which  the 
human  eye  in  its  daily  experience,  from  their  fami* 
liarity,  looks  at  but  superficially:    Illusion   is, 
however,  attainable  in  such  objects.   But  this  school 
does  not  comprise  all  the  Dutch  painters  of  this 
period :  many  had  no  other  object  than  effective 
repres€Htations  of  every-day  life,  in   which  style 
the  individual  objects  may  be  sufficiently  indicated 
without  having  recourse  to  actual  imitation  of  the 
objects,  but  merely  representations  of  their  effects 
in  general  combination  with  all  the  other  parts 
forming  one  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place  also, 
arose  another  school  difierent  in  its  nature  from 
these  two,  which  are  founded  on  general  prin- 
ciples ;  one  characterised  by  and  depending  upon 
the  elaboration  of  only  a  single  element  in  art — 
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that  of  ligkt  and  shade.  The  founder  of  this  sub- 
jective school  was  Rembbanbt  van  Rhtn,  the 
most  attractive  and  original  of  painters.'  He  was 
the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was  born  in  his  father's 
mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  Leyden, 
June  I5j  1606. 

Of  all  the  schools  of  colouring  that  of  Bembrandt 
is  the  mo^  recherchd  or  studied,  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  least  obviously  natural;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
natural.  The  variety  of  the  effects  of  nature  is 
probably  infinite;  but  some  appearances  are  so 
much  more  frequent  and  constant  in  certain  local- 
ities than  others,  that  habit  with  us  induces  us  to 
consider  them  as  the  normal  effects  of  nature,  and 
to  look  upon  any  variety  as  something  singular  and 
strange.  To  our  own  observation  it  is  evidently 
strange,  or  the  conviction  would  not  be  impressed 
upon  us ;  but  this  is  obviously  owing  to  the  inex- 
perience of  our  observation,  and  not  in  any  nvay  to 
the  so-called  freaks  of  nature — an  idea  itself  due 
only  to  the  infinitesimal  experience  of  the  individual 
man. 

Though  much  originality  of  character  may  owe 
its  origin  to  accident,  it  can  only  be  appropriated 
and  matured  by  judicious  observation;  and  it  is 
this  power  of  observation,  allowing  for  some  partial 
influence  of  casualties,  which  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  every  painter.  Many  painters, 
doubtless,  before  Bembrandt,  had  witnessed  effects 
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esactlj  simiUr  to  those  which  stamped  the  dis- 
tincdve  character  of  his  style ;  and  yet  how  few, 
judging  from  their  works,  have  been,  eren  in  a 
slight  degree,  impressed  by  them !  It  is  true  that 
Rembrandt's  mind  was  particularly  well  schooled 
JDto  the  observation  of  those  chamcteriatics  which 
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distinguish  his  style,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
impressions  are,  more  than  at  all  others,  fixed  upon 
the  mind — in  early  youth.     His  father's  mill  was, 
doubtless,  Rembrandt's  school ;  the  strong  and  soli- 
tary light,  with  its  impenetrable  obscurity  around, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  many  of  Rembrandt's 
best  works,  is  just  such  an  effect  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  one  ray  admitted  into  the  lofty  cham- 
ber of  a  mill  from  the  small  window,  its  ventilator. 
And  if  you  throw  a  few  flowers,  or  even  one  only, 
on  the  floor  of  a  chamber  so  lighted,  immediately 
in  the  single  ray  of  light,  you  will  have  the  example 
in  nature  which  will  exemplify  Rembrandt's  prin- 
ciples, or  rather  practice  of  colouring,  for  scientific 
principles  of  colouring  he  had  none,  beyond  the 
mere  distinction  of  dark  and  light.   In  this  respect, 
however,  Rembrandt's  works  are  a  real  contradiction 
of  that  theory  which  separates  colour,  in  efiect  or 
pictorially  considered,  from  light  and  shade,  or,  in 
technical  terms,  colouring  from  chiaroscuro.  Colour 
in  itself  is  light,  and  without  shade  would  have  but 
a  very  flat,  monotonous  efiect  in  a  picture.      It  is 
indeed  only  by  means  of  shade  that  the  real  forms  of 
objects  are  apparent.  The  beautiful  efieict  of  interiors 
is  produced  almost  wholly  by  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade ;  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  of  foliage 
arises  from  the  same  source,  and  these  effects  are 
the  essential  and  principal  qualities  which  constitute 
colouring  as  a  department  of  painting,  and  it  is  the 
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due  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  shade  upon 
colours  which  disting^shes  the  good  from  the  bad 
colourist.  The  mere  selection  of  colours  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance :  the  offensive  effect 
of  a  wrong  juxta-position  of  colours  may  be  nega- 
tived by  shadow,  but  no  composition  of  colour, 
however  correct,  will  have  an  agreeable  or  harmo- 
nious effect,  if  the  picture  be  without  its  natural 
degree  of  shade  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  representation.  If  these  positions  were  false,  the 
painter,  in  representing  an  object,  would  have  to 
paint  it  of  the  colour  he  knew  it  to  be,  without 
regard  to  its  appearance;  thus  acting  upon  the 
theory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have 
insisted  that,  as  there  was  no  shade  in  the  human 
&ce,  hers  should  certainly  not  be  painted  with  any 
such  artificial  adjunct— a  theory,  to  speak  paradox- 
ically, which  shows  only  the  absence  of  theory,  and 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  infancy  of  art.  The 
early  Italian  painters,  although  they  painted  tlie 
shadows  of  objects  on  the  ground,  seldom  expressed 
shade  in  the  fiice,  or  even  in  draperies.  Rembrandt's 
style  of  colouring,  being  difficult  of  accomplbhment 
and  arising  from  accidental  causes  and  local  cir- 
cumstances, is  naturally  one  of  slow  attainment  and 
the  result  of  long  experience,  not  of  an  individual, 
but  of  ages,  yet  it  is  not  artificial,  but  perfectly 
natural ;  but  it  was  not  more  natural  in  the  days  of 
Bembrandt  than  in>  the  earliest  ages  of  the  revival 
of  art.     Its  comparatively  slow  discovery  arisen 
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more  from  man's  natural  disposition  to  do  what  he 
sees  others  do,  than  from  its  own  occasional  and 
only  local  appearance.  There  are,  however,  some 
men  in  whom  the  love  of  originality  is  paramount ; 
and  they  will  not  do  what  has  already  been  done, 
simply  because  it  has  been  done.  It  is  by  such 
men  tliat  new  styles  of  art  are  developed  from  the 
inexhaustible  appearances  and  forms  of  nature,  the 
more  partial  and  less  obvious  effect  being  naturally 
more  slowly  developed  in  art  than  the  more  uni- 
versal and  more  positive. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  surprising  that 
certain  striking  effects  have  not  been  attained  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  progress :  it  is  the  same  in  art 
as  in  other  things,  many  simple  contrivances  are  of 
very  recent  discovery,  and  new  ones  daily  attract 
our  notice.  The  Spaniards  could  stand  the  egg  on 
its  end  when  Columbus  showed  them  the  way.  So 
it  is  in  art;  every  original  genius  finds  many  imi- 
tators, the  new  style  becomes  familiar  and  com- 
mon, and  because  the  imitators  have  little  merit 
and  less  claim  to  it,  they  would  detract  from  the 
caposcuola  or  first  originator  of  the  style.  But  to 
add  to  our  store  of  information  and  entertainment, 
by  the  development  of  a  new  and  hitherto  wholly 
unexplored  field  of  art,  as  true  as  beautiful,  as 
Eembrandt  did,  is  the  highest  merit  of  the  artist^ 
though  he  may  be  surpassed  in  practice  by  his 
imitators,  which,  however,  as  regards  Rembrandt, 
is  not  yet  the  case* 
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Were  it  not  for  the  habit  of  imitation  which 
absorbs  the  g^eat  mass  of  artists,  or  for  that  hero- 
worship  which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  some  master  mind 
among  the  Roman  painters,  who  might  have  pre- 
ceded Rembrandt  in  the  development  of  that  unity 
of  effect,  that  concentration  of  light  and  shade  and 
colour,  with  which  he  is  identified.  The  Colosseum 
itself,  a  certain  resort  of  the  painters  of  Rome,  affords 
in  its  numerous  vaults  many  and  constantly  varying 
types  of  Rembrandt's  pictures ;  it  is  only  in  the 
objects  that  they  differ,  the  principles  are  the  same. 
There  is  the  bright  solitary  ray  dispelling  darkness, 
and  illuminating  the  gloom  around,  in  which  it  is 
finally  absorbed.  Such  a  scene  requires  but  a  fig^re^ 
a  cloak,  a  turban,  or  any  object  with  colour  in  it, 
to  become  the  exact  type  of  a  picture  by  Rembrandt. 
The  ancient  ruins,  however,  generally,  in  Rome  and 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  afford  exactly  similar  effects^ 
and  as  complete  pictures  in  the  perfect  unity  of 
light  and  shade  and  colour.  Many  interiors  also 
afford  such  effects,  and  particularly  the  warm  and 
sombre  interiors  of  the  beautiful  churches  of  Rome, 
where  occasionally,  in  the  early  morning,  one  may 
see  some  dark  pious  monk  or  vari-coloured  moun- 
tain peasant  in  solitary  devotion,  illumined  by  an 
accidental  ray  of  light,  dividing  the  gloom  of  the 
lofty  vault  above,  and  thus  becoming  the  centre  of 
a  picture  of  such  unity  and  force,  that  the  eye  ia 
involuntarily  fixed  upon  him  as  a  focus  of  light. 
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the  contrast  nusing  the  bright  spot  into  a  constel- 
lation, and  converting  into  darkness  the  deep  gloom 
around.    The  Roman  painters,  however,  could  not 
perceive  these  effects,  and  if  they  saw-  them,  could 
not  appreciate  them.    Some,  absorbed  in  the  vene- 
ration of  Haphael,  others,  the  devoted  imitators  of 
Michelangelo,  could  only  see  nature  through  the 
works  of  these  masters,  comprising  in  their  belief 
all  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  art,  thus  renouncing 
Nature  for  her  imitator,  and  at  once  resigning  birth- 
right and  fame.    Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio  and 
Salvator  Rosa  appear  to  have  been  the  only  painters 
at  Boine  who  were  much  impressed  with  the  power 
and  beauty  of  light  and  shade  as  an  independent 
element  of  efiect,  and    these  mastered  only  its 
coarser  and  more  obvious  appearances.     Andrea 
Sacchi  and  Raphael  himself  were  great  masters  of 
mere  shade  or  shadow ;  but  this  is  quite  a  distinct 
quality  from  the  perfect  unity  and  concentration  of 
light  and  sliade  and  colour,  such  as  we  often  find  it 
in  the  works  of  Rembrandt  The  shrine  of  Raphael 
itself,  long  sacred  to  his  followers  and  imitators, 
affords  an  admirable  lesson  on  light  and  shade. 
Placed  within  the  walls  of  the  Pftntheon,  the  vast 
area  of  which  is  illuminated  solely  by  the  small 
circular  opening  in  the  lofty  dome  above,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  subdued  and  sombre  light,  which,  as 
if  to  harmonize  with  the  feelings  of  the  votaiy, 
enshrines  the  tomb  of  the  ^'divine  painter"  in  a 
veil  of  sanctity,  as  it  were,  to  protect  it  from  the 
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unhallowed  gaze  of  worldly  indifFerence  and  idle 
curioeity. 

Rembrandt's  is  the  glory  of  having  first  embodied 
in  art  and  perpetuated  these  rare  and  beautiful  ef- 
fects of  nature.  Tone  and  roundness  of  individual 
objects  was  fully  understood  and  developed  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  in  this  respect  both  Da 
Vinci  and  Correggio  were  much  superior  to  Rem- 
brandt. The  style  of  Rembrandt  is  one  of  effects 
and  contrasts,  not  gradually  developed  or  slowly 
elaborated,  but,  as  it  were,  created  instantaneously 
like  the  illumination  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  sudden, 
brilliant,  and  partial— an  illuminated  object  in  a 
dark  space,  his  colour  depending  upon  contrast, 
not  on  any  positive  degree  of  its  own.  This  is  a 
style  which  requires  little  instrumental  skill,  but 
great  knowledge  of,  and  prodigious  command  over, 
the  materials  of  colouring.  The  tone  and  harmony 
of  Correggio,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  result  of 
patient  elaboration  and  a  perfect  command  of  the 
tools  or  instruments  of  art,  but  may  be  attained 
with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
means  of  colouring.  This  distinction  must  be  borne 
in  mind;  with  Renibrandt  light  and  shade  was 
colour.  This  distinctive  character,  however,  was 
only  gradually  developed  to  its  full  force  in  Rem- 
brandt, though  there  are  the  elements  of  his  lumi- 
nous style  even  in  his  earliest  works.  Some  of  his 
first  pictures  are  very  much  laboured,  but  the 
graceless  form  of  his  figures  makes  us  regret  rather 
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than  rejoice  at  the  pains  he  took  with  these  works, 
for  the  elaboration  only  makes  their  defects  more 
apparent.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  earlier 
performances  on  a  small  scale :  it  is  very  carefully 
executed,  but  his  luminous  system  of  light  and  shade 
is  fully  developed  in  it.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  his  whole  attention  was  engrossed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  effect;  and  his  pictures,  though 
still  greatly  laboured,  in  another  way — in  piling 
and  glazing  masses  of  light  upon  a  dark  transparent 
ground — appear  to  have  been  executed  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  and  facility,  especially  his  portraits, 
which  in  some  instances  in  the  lights  are  a  raised 
mass  of  paint.  This  roughness  was  occasionally 
objected  to  by  his  sitters  or  patrons,  but  he  invariably 
retorted  that  he  was  a  painter  and  not  a  dyer ;  and 
when  his  visitors  ventured  upon  too  close  an  in- 
spection of  a  picture,  thus  diminishing  its  effect,  he 
suddenly  announced  to  them  that  the  smell  of  paint 
was  very  unwholesome.  His  great  power  was  por- 
trait :  his  pictures  of  this  class  are,  as  a  whole, 
immensely  superior  to  his  other  works.  The  vul- 
garity of  his  design  is  less  evident,  the  impropriety 
of  costume  almost  wholly  obviated,  the  transparent 
golden  hue  of  his  carnations  also  has  only  its  full 
force  in  figures  of  the  natural  size,  and  it  is  to  his 
one  distinctive  quality  alone  that  he  owes  his  repu- 
tation. He  commanded  &me  through  his  consum- 
mate  mastery  of  chiaroscuro,  and   his   rich    and 
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brilliant  colouring  alone,  independently  of  his  for- 
cible and  effective  composition,  which  is  not  only  a 
skilful  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  but  is  highly 
dramatic  and  poetic  in  its  motives  and  sentiment. 
His  defective  design  and  costume,  therefore,  when 
we  consider  the  ordinary  average  degree  of  talent 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual,  are 
light  in  the  balance  against  such  an  array  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  had  he  been  as  superior  in  these  respects 
as  in  others,  the  name  of  Rembrandt  would,  as  a 
painter,  have  cast  a  veil  over  the  past  glory  of 
others,  and  almost  rendered  the  hope  of  future  &me 
impossible.  "  He  was,"  says  Fuseli,**  "a  genius  of 
the  first  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to  form.  In 
spite  of  the  most  portentous  deformity,  and  without 
considering  the  spell  of  his  chiaroscuro,  such  were 
his  powers  of  nature,  such  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or 
simplicity  of  his  composition,  from  the  most  elevated 
or  extensive  arrangement  to  the  meanest  and  most 
homely,  that  the  best  cultivated  .eye,  the  purest 
sensibility,  and  the  most  retined  taste  dwell  on  them 
equally  enthralled.  He  possessed  the  full  empire 
of  light  and  shade,  and  of  all  the  tints  that  float 
between  them.  None  ever  like  Rembrandt  knew 
how  to  improve  an  accident  into  a  beauty,  or  to 
give  importance  to  a  trifle." 

Rembrandt  had  a  perfect  contempt  for  costume 
and  for  the  antique  works  of  art  and  their  propor- 
tions.    He  used  to  ridicule  the  whole  science  of  con- 
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noisseurs,  as  well  as  all  their  cant  about  grace,  sub* 
limity,  and  grandeur.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
an  antique  museum  and  academy  of  his  own ;  his 
antiques,  as  he  termed  them,  were  old  clothes,  cu- 
rious turbans,  unique  weapons,  pieces  of  armour,  or 
any  antiquated  piece  of  costume  which  he  could 
procure  in  the  magazines  of  Polish  Jews ;  and  it 
was  with  such  articles  as  these  that  he  dressed  all 
his  figures,  ancient  or  modern,  Christian,  Jew,  or 
Gentile.  The  sacredness  of  a  subject  never  gave 
him  the  slightest  trouble  :  he  used  the  same  attire 
for  all  ranks  and  persons,  as  it  suited  his  whim  or 
humour:  Christ  may  be  found  teaching  in  the 
temple,  with  a  Turkish  merchant  on  one  side,  and  a 
Dutch  peasant  on  the  other ;  or  a  figure  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  Dutch  boors  and  beggars  in  a  bam  is 
dignified  with  the  impressive  title  of  Christ  healing 
the  Sick.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  already  mentioned,  contrasts  ad- 
mirably the  beauty  of  Rembrandt's  light  and  shade 
and  colour,  and  his  grotesque  taste  in  design.  This 
picture  is,  however,  a  surprising  work  of  art,  and 
is  considered  by  many  as  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
It  gave  Hazlitt  occasion  to  say,  ^*  When  Annibal 
Carracci  vowed  to  God  that  Titian  and  Correggio 
were  the  only  true  painters,  he  had  not  seen  Rem- 
brandt ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  added  him  to  the 
Ibt."  This  picture  he  characterizes  as '^  prodigious 
in  colouring,  in  light  and  shade,  in  pencillmg,  in 
solemn  effect;  but  that  is  nearly  all — 
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Of  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact" 

"  The  marble  pavement,"  he  observes,  "  of  which 
the  light  is  even  dazzling ;  the  figures  of  the  two 
Rabbis  to  the  right,  radiant  with  crimson,  green, 
and  azure ;  the  background,  which  seems  like  some 
rich  oil-colour  smeared  over  a  g^und  of  gold,  and 
waere  tne  eye  staggers  on  from  one  aoyss  of  ob- 
scurity to  another,  place  this  picture  in  the  first 
rank  of  Rembrandt's  wonderful  performances.  If 
this  extraordinary  genius  was  the  most  literal  and 
vulgar  of  draughtsmen,  he  was  the  most  idecd  of 
colourists."*  Whether  Rembrandt's  colouring  (and 
in  his  colouring  must  be  comprehended  his  light 
and  shade)  can  be  correctly  called  ideal  depends 
upon  the  value  of  the  term  :  though  it  is  a  selection 
of  M'hat  is  comparatively  rare  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  it  is  still  an  ordinary  and  necessary  natural 
effect  under  certain  accidental  circumstj^nces,  and 
is  probably  so  fax  from  being  an  elevation  or  aggran- 
disement of  such  appearances  in  nature,  that  if  his 
best  works  were  tested  by  similar  effects  in  reality, 
they  would  appear  to  be  exactly  what  they  are,  the 
feeble  efforts  of  the  erring  artist ;  but  this  is  no  de- 
traction from  Rembrandt's  merit.  In  this  picture, 
however,  Rembrandt  has  departed  from  his  usual 
unity  of  effect,  and  its  deep  yet  transparent  gloom  is 
illumined  by  two  distinct  lights,  that  on  the  woman, 
which  is  the  principal,   and  another  on  the  high 
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altar,  which,  though  retiring  perfectly  to  its  proper 
place,  is,  by  the  judicious  contrast  of  the  impenetrable 
e^hade  around  it,  made  equally  as  luminous  and 
eiiectiye  as  the  brilliant  light  in  the  foreground. 
The  gr(;at  light,  however,  on  the  figure  to  the  right 
hand  of  Christ,  interferes  with  the  principal  group ; 
it  spreads  the  light  too  partially,  is  not  easily  ac- 
counted for,  and  acts  so  prejudicially  on  the  figure 
of  Christ  himself,  that  to  obviate  the  evil,  real'  or 
imaginary,  Rembrandt  appears  to  have  made  him 
a  head  taller  than  nearly  all  the  other  figures,  an 
artifice  more  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptive 
laws  by  which  artists  were  controlled  in  the  remote 
time  of  Sesostris  than  the  well-matured  age  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

This  picture  and  the  Nativity  of  Christ  in  the 
National  Gallery  are  equally  effective.  Though  the 
light  arises  from  the  child  in  the  latter,  the  prin- 
ciple of  ligiht  and  shade  is  the  same  in  both — darkness 
made  visible — they  are  both  interiors,  and  it  is  only 
in  interiors  that  Rembrandt's  system  of  colouring 
has  its  due  effect.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
in  the  same  collection,  exemplifies  this  ;  the  partial 
light  and  great  shade  in  that  picture  are  clearly  ar^ 
tificial  in  the  open  air.  This  treatment  gives  eWset 
to  the  celestial  rays,  but  Rembrandt  has  here  vir- 
tually converted  the  open  air  into  an  interior,  and 
has  resorted  to  a  miracle  in  the  sky  for  his  window, 
at  the  same  time  showing  his  own  conviction  that 
such  effects  are  possible  only  in  interiors.     In  com- 
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position  this  sketch  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Rembrandt's  works  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a  landscape  also  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Na« 
tional  Gallery  (No.  72),  and  in  this  picture  like- 
wise the  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  style,  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  is  equally  conspicuous ; 
it  is  here  expressed  by  a  thick  cluster  of  trees,  in 
shadow,  against  the  lightest  part  of  the  sky.  The 
whole  composition  is  evidently  chosen  to  illustrate 
in  a  new  sphere  his  favourite  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  which  on  nearly  all  occasions,  and  most  es- 
pecially in  his  compositions,  are  obviously  the  sole 
end  or  goal  sought  to  be  attained ;  in  this  landscape 
the  figures  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel  merely  serve 
to  give  a  title  to  the  picture.  Rembrandt's  choice 
of  light  falls  with  extraordinary  efPect  upon  single 
figures,  of  which  the  National  Gallery  affords  some 
excellent  examples,  as  The  Woman  Bathing,  The 
Jew  Merchant,  and  The  Jew  Rabbi.  ,  The  first 
mentioned  is  free  from  that  obscurity  which  envelops 
many  of  Rembrandt's  most  effective  pieces,  and  is 
doubtless  one  of  his  earlier  works.  Nothing  is 
here  concealed  or  disguised,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
one  ruling  idea  of  light ;  all  objects  are  fully  and 
solidly  painted,  the  very  shadows  are  well  defined 
and  modelled,  and  the  whole  is  mellow  and  lustrous. 
There  is  just  such  a  work  as  this  in  quality  of  light 
and  shade  and  colour,  though  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  in  the  museum  at  the  Hague.  This  is  the 
large  picture  of  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy, 
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Tulp,  lecturing  on  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
to  several  students  around  him,  demonstrating  his 
subject  by  referring  to  a  dead  body  laid  out  before 
him :  the  naked  corpse,  of  the  natural  size,  is  fore« 
shortened,  and  the  whole  is  distinctly  and  power- 
fully painted  and  beautifully  lighted.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  struck  with  this  picture,  and  thus 
describes  it  in  his  '  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land ;' — ^^  The  professor  is  dissecting  a  corpse  which 
lies  on  the  table.  To  avoid  making  it  an  object 
disagreeable  to  look  at,  the  figure  is  but  just  cut 
at  the  wrist.  There  are  seven  other  portraits,  co- 
loured like  nature  itself,  fresh  and  highly  finished. 
One  of  the  figures  behind  has  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
on  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  rest,  Bem- 
brandt  has  also  added  his  own  name,  with  the  date 
1632.  The  dead  body  is  perfectly  well  drawn  (a 
little  foreshortened),  and  seems  to  have  been  just 
washed.  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  the  colour 
of  dead  flesh.  The  1^  and  feet,  which  are  nearest 
the  eye,  are  in  shadow :  the  principal  light,  which 
is  on  the  body,  is  by  that  means  preserved  of  a  com- 
pact form.  All  these  figures  are  dressed  in  black.'' 
This  picture  was  in  the  Surgeons'  Hall  at  Amster- 
dam in  Sir  Joshua's  time.  It  was  painted  two 
years  after  Rembrandt  settled  in  Amsterdam ; 
and  the  majority  of  his  more  luminous  works,  por- 
traits, and  others,  were  most  probably  painted  be- 
fore he  M^as  so  much  absorbed  by  his  reputed  ruling 
passion,  avarice,  with  which  he  is  stigmatised  by 
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Iloubraken — ^and  accordingly  before  he  gave  himself 
up  almost  entirely  to  the  traffic  in  his  etchings, 
which  he  found  to  be  much  more  profitable  than 
painting. 

Rembrandt's  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 
strikingly  developed  in  his  etchings  than  in  his 
pictures,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  colour 
in  the  etchings,  for,  owing  to  their  low  tone  and 
the  harmonious  softness  of  his  execution,  colour  is 
not  necessary.  Ami,  indeed,  when  colour  is  intro- 
duced into  such  works,  it  requires  to  be  so  mucli 
subdued,  that  it  is  reduced  to  simple  varieties  of 
light  and  shade,  or,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
true  harmony  of  the  picture  must  be  defective. 

The  actual  tint  introduced  into  a  picture  is  fre- 
quently  immaterial,  provided  it  has  the  exact  degree 
of  light  requisite,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  light  and  shade.  Any  bright  colours  or  light 
tints  might  be  introduced  indifferently  in  the  highest 
lights  of  a  picture  without  changing  its  effect ;  but 
immediately  a  deep  colour,  though  with  an  equal 
degree  of  light,  whether  cold  or  warm,  is  substituted 
for  a  bright  light  colour,  the  character  of  the  pic- 
ture becomes  changed,  especially  if  it  be  at  all  dis- 
tinguished for  a  unity  of  light  and  shade ;  and  this 
is  because  different  colours  or  colours  in  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  or  rather  the  substances  which 
constitute  them,  have  various  absorbing  and  re- 
flective powers.  Tone  in  colours,  therefore,  de- 
pends more  upon  the  reflective  and   absorptive 
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power  of  their  nature  than  upon  the  tints  or  colours 
themselves,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
composition  of  a  picture,  even  though  with  refer- 
ence to  its  colour,  the  first  and  most  essential  opera- 
tion is  the  laying  down  and  distributing  the  light 
and  shade,  applying  each  colour  in  such  place  as 
where  the  degree  of  shade  is  in  strict  agreement 
with  the  reflective  power  of  the  colour  or  tint  in 
question.  Such  an  effect  may  of  course  be  ac- 
complished by  glazing  down  to  the  required  degree 
of  tone,  by  which  process  any  &lse  colour  may  be 
corrected  and  reduced  to  harmony,  for  then  the 
colour  assumes  another  tint,  and  is  virtually 
changed.  All  colours  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
light  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  to  represent, 
therefore,  a  colour  in  shade,  the  very  quality  of 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  full  light  which 
falls  upon  it,  is  a  violation  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
All  colours  depend  upon  the  power  of  their  sub- 
stances to  absorb  and  reflect  light ;  in  every  ray 
of  white  light  there  are  the  following  primary  co- 
lours, red,  yellow,  and  blue,  which  with  their  in- 
termediate and  extreme  tints  constitute  what  is 
called  the  solar  spectrum.  Different  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed by  different  substances  ;  in  opaque  white 
substances  none  are  absorbed  ;  and  in  black  sub- 
tances  all  are  absorbed.  In  particular  colours 
what  is  absorbed  is  complementary  to  what  is  re- 
flected :  thus  a  blue  substance  has  absorbed  red  and 
yellow,  or  orange,  which  is  complementary  to  blue; 
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a  yellow  substance  has  absorbed  red  and  blue,  or 
purple,  which  is  complementary  to  yellow ;  and  a 
red  substance  has  absorbed  blue  and  yellow,  or 
green,  which  is  complementary  to  red.''  As,  there- 
fore, colour  itself  depends  wholly  upon  light,  it 
must  be  evident  that  light  and  shade  and  colouring 
cannot  be  separated  in  painting ;  also  tliat  the  co- 
louring of  every  picture  must  be  regulated  by  the 
distribution  or  arrangement  of  its  light  and  shade ; 
that  colour  can  be  positive  only  in  positive  light ; 
and  that  white  itself  cannot  be  white  except  in  full 
light.  Rembrandt,  though  he  cannot  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  light  and  colour  theo- 
retically, appears  still  to  have  had  a  thorough  per^ 
ception  of  theii  properties,  owing  partly  perhaps  to 
organization,  but  certainly  much  to  study  and  ob- 
servation. And  it  can  only  be  because  these  prin- 
ciples are  more  than  ordinarily  well  illustrated  and 
developed  in  his  prints  and  pictures,  that  we  find 
them  so  attractive  and  pleasing. 

Shade  is  always  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
light ;  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  light  that  the 
shade  becomes  perceptible  and  appreciated  by  the 
eye.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  art  to  paint 
a  picture  without  repose,  to  spread  a  uniform  lights 
or  to  bestow  equal  diligence  upon  every  part  of  a 
picture.  In  nature  the  eye  dwells  upon  one  spot  at 
a  time,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  some  prominent 

*  See  Dr.  Brewster's  Analysis  of  Light,  in  his  *  Treatise 
mi  Optics.* 
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feature :  this  feature  becomes  the  centre  of  a  natural 
picture ;  when  the  eye  moves,  it  goes  to  some  other 
object  of  sufficient  prominence  to  attract  it,  which 
becomes  the  centre  or  point  of  sight  of  another 
natural  picture.  That  such  is  particularly  the  case 
with  interiors  must  be  evident  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observers ;  every  interior,  by  some  acci- 
dental arrangement  or  other,  presents  a  few  obvious 
views  or  effects  by  which  the  attention  of  the  eye  is 
arrested,  and  which  thus  become  the  centres  or 
points  of  sight  of  so  many  pictures ;  the  eye  will 
not  naturally  rest  upon  any  other  points,  and  re- 
quires an  effort  of  the  mind  or  an  extraneous  in- 
fluence to  direct  it  upon  them ;  they  are  therefore 
clearly  not  so  well  developed  or  so  prominent  as  the 
other  parts,  and  these  other  parts  accordingly 
acquire  their  importance  by  the  retirement  of  the 
rest.  It  is  then  an  essential  quality  in  art  that 
every  picture  must  have  not  only  its  linear  point  of 
sight,  but  its  focus,  of  light  and  centre  of  attraction  ; 
and  if  it  has  not  tliis  it  wants  unity ;  the  effect  of 
one  part  is  injured  by  another,  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  picture  in  search  of  a  central  or  principal 
object  in  vain,  conveys  no  exact  intelligence  to  the 
mind,  and  turns  away  from  the  picture  to  some 
other  fixed  point  of  interest  to  which  it  is  impelled 
by  the  mind's  natural  operations.  The  artist  there- 
fore who  neglects  these  essential  principles  of  pic- 
torial art  is  his  own  judge,  and  has  brought  about 
his  own  condemnation.     Many  otherwise  elaborate 
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and  comprehensive  pictures,  owing  to  the  want  oi 
this  centre  of  attraction  and  unity  of  effect,  have, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  artist,  &iled  to  produce 
any  effect  beyond  eliciting  the  extravagant  praise 
of  certain  accessory  parts,  as  a  crown,  a  footstool, 
a  chalice,  or  a  piece  of  armour.  But  his  own  neg- 
lect or  want  of  knowledge  of  this  great  principle  of 
art  has  actually  led  him  to  break  up  his  compositicm 
into  so  rAany  distinct  pictures,  of  which  these  ac- 
cessories have,  by  their  injudicious  prominence, 
been  made  the  centres  of  attraction,  the  whole  be- 
ing cut  up  into  a  certain  number  of  equally  promi- 
nent parts,  and  the  picture  is  viewed  and  judged 
according  to  its  merits.  Rembrandt,  however,  is 
not  an  example  of  the  exact  developement  of  this 
principle,  but  rather  of  the  abuse  of  it,  because  in 
many  occasions  the  unity  itself  is  his  picture,  repre- 
sented in  various  forms.  With  Rembrandt  a  means 
became  an  end,  for  he  made  use  of  natural  objects 
as  a  means  of  picturing  light  and  shade,  whereas  the 
legitimate  application  of  light  and  shade  is  to  use 
it  as  a  means  of  picturing  natural  objects,  qualities, 
and  events.  But  of  course  when  a  picture  is  a 
single  object,  such  a  defect  becomes  so  much  di- 
minished that  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  it  can 
have  any  detrimental  effect  at  all,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  excessive  on  any  occasion  if  the  objects 
of  the  picture  were  correctly  and  individually 
modelled.  There  is  a  Holy  Family  by  Rembrandt 
which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  picture  of 
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Mrindow-Ugfat  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  and  it  is  so 
far  peculiar  that  the  source  of  the  light  itself  is  in 
a  measure  pictured — the  open  day  or  the  blue  sky 
seen  through  the  window.  This  piece  of  sky  would 
have  been  much  too  prominent  to  admit  of  the  unity 
and  harmony  we  find  in  the  picture,  if  Rembrandt 
had  suffered  it  to  be  light  clouding  instead  of  the 
blue  sky ;  and,  though  still  a  strong  light,  it  is 
made  to  recede  by  the  light  shirt  of  Joseph,  or  the 
Carpenter,  for  he  is  engaged  as  such,  placed  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  it.  Blue  is  the  least 
positive  and  least  obtrusive  of  the  primary  colours, 
and  its  brightness  or  prominence  is  here  completely 
subdued  by  the  introduction  of  the  light  object 
near  it,  and  it  is  further  subdued  by  the  colour  of 
the  wall  immediately  against  it,  which  is  of  a  yel- 
low cast,  and  therefore  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
blue  sky,  for  an  orange  tint  is  the  accidental  or 
complementary  colour  of  blue,  and  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  light  and  the  organization  of  the  eye  to 
constitute  harmony.  The  light  is  carried  from  the 
shirt  of  Joseph  to  the  in£uit,  its  focus,  but  is  only 
slightly  spread  on  the  intervening  figure,  and  thus, 
though  connected,  the  line  is  avoided  and  the  cen- 
tral light  at  the  same  time  made  more  important : 
some  blue  drapery  of  the  knee  of  the  mother,  and 
the  russet  or  red  of  the  covering  of  the  cradle  in- 
dependent of  their  harmony,  help  to  distinguish 
their  objects,  and  in  some  measure  counteract  the 
otherwise  too  great  monotony  of  the  tone  of  the 
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apartment  and  its  various  other  objects,  wliich  is  a 
warm,  dark,  tertiary  colour,  well  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  picture.  The  objects  in  the  picture  are 
modelled  with  the  characteristic  negligence  of 
Rembrandt.  The  light  is  cleverly  diminished,  and 
well  directed  to  its  object  by  the 'introduction  of 
some  pendent  foliage  outside  the  house,  which  hangs 
over  and  shades  the  higher  part  of  the  window :  its 
colour  is  also  of  value  towards  cooling  the  tone  of 
the  picture  in  that  part. 

In  the  portrait  of  the  Jew  Merchant,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  we  have  the  same  principle  of 
light,  which  comes  suddenly  and  forcibly  upon  the 
head,  giving  it  prominence,  and  then  passes  down 
the  figure  in  a  much  expanded  surface,  until  it  is 
gradually  lost:  the  colours  are  subdued  and  har- 
monious, and  all  of  a  tertiary  degree.  The  distri- 
bution of  light  is  very  skilful ;  the  head,  though 
the  farthest  object  from  the  spectator,  is  still  the 
principal  and  most  conspicuous ;  yet  by  spreading  the 
light  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  figure,  Rembrandt 
has  kept  it  perfectly  in  its  place ;  the  concentration  of 
light  on  the  head  being  balanced  and  prevented 
from  appearing  like  a  spot,  by  the  broad  base  of 
light  below :  and  though  this  is  fully  as  strong  as 
that  on  the  face,  the  various  parts  act  reciprocally 
in  subduing  one  another,  and  allow  the  head  to  re- 
tain its  full  importance. 

Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  arranged  the  light  in  his 
painting-room  expressly  to  produce  theeffect  we  have 
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in  this  and  many  other  portraits ;  and  the  universal 
admiration  which  succeeding  generations  have  be- 
stowed upon  most  of  these  pictures  shows  that  Rem- 
brandt's taste  was  not  the  mere  whim  of  the  indivi- 
dual. The  eye  rests  with  delight  upon  effects  which 
contrast  with  its  ordinary  experience,  especially 
when  such  effects  are  calculated  to  give  it  repose ; 
harmony  and  unity  of  light  and  shade  are  as  agree- 
able to  the  eye  as  melody  to  the  ear,  and  doubtless 
the  same  principles  will  account  for  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  each. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  certainly  does  injustice  to 
Rembrandt  when  he  says  that  his  style  is  <' equally 
distant  from  the  demands  of  nature  and  the  purposes 
of  art.'*  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  these  remarks 
to  show  that  Rembrandt's  style  of  light  and  shade 
is  both  eminently  consistent  with  nature  and  fully- 
adequate  to  high  purposes  of  art.  ^^  Absolute  unity/* 
says  Sir  Joshua,  '^  that  is,  a  large  work,  consisting 
of  one  group  or  mass  of  light  only,  would  be  as 
defective  as  an  heroic  poem  without  episode,  or  any 
collateral  incidents  to  recreate  the  mind  with  that 
variety  which  it  always  requires.'*  This  is  not 
exactly  the  character  of  unity  of  light,  but  isolation 
of  light ;  a  single  light  might  be  spread  over  a  large 
composition,  illuminate  the  whole  distinctly  and 
beautifully,  preserve  a  centre  of  light  and  vision, 
and  yet  not  have  the  slightest  character  of  a  spot, 
or  be  by  any  fixed  boundary  separated  from  that  pari 
of  the  picture  which  is  in  shade :  if  the  light  is 
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separated  from  the  shade,  there  is  no  unity ;  if  it  is 
not  separated,  there  can  be  no  spot.  Though 
Bembrandt,  as  already  observed,  sometimes  carried 
his  principle  to  an  extreme  in  practice,  and  occa- 
sionally applied  it  where  it  was  not  applicable,  when 
it  became  manner,  he  has  seldom  produced  what 
can  be  called  a  spot,  or,  in  other  words,  has  rarely 
painted  a  picture  in  which  there  is  not  a  complete 
unity  of  light  and  shade.  Sir  Joshua  continues, 
*^  Kembrandt's  manner  is  absolute  unity ;  he  often 
has  but  one  group,  and  exhibits  little  more  than  one 
spot  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quantity  of 
shadow ;  if  he  has  a  second  mass,  that  second  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  principal.  Poussin,  on  the 
contrary,  has  scarce  any  principal  mass  of  light 
at  all,  and  his  figures  are  often  too  much  dis- 
persed, without  sufficient  attention  to  place  them  in 
groups. 

'^  The  conduct  of  these  two  painters  is  entirely 
the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  from  their 
general  style  and  character,  the  works  of  Poussin 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  simplicity  as  those 
of  Bembrandt  for  combination.  Even  this  conduct 
of  Poussin  might  proceed  from  too  great  an  affec- 
tion to  simplicity,  of  another  kind,  too  great  a 
desire  to  avoid  that  ostentation  of  art,  with  regard 
to  light  and  shadow,  on  which  Rembrandt  so  much 
wished  to  draw  the  attention ;  however,  each  of 
them  run  into  contrary  extremes,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  is  the  most  reprehensible,  botli 
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being  equally  distant  from  the  demands  of  nature 
and  the  purposes  of  art."^ 

Unity  of  light  and  shade  has  been  attempted  also 
by  Yanderwerf,  but  as  in  his  pictures  it  is  not 
eombined  with  the  consistent  gpradation  and  d^ree 
of  colour,  he  has  Mled  in  producing  the  desired 
effect,  though  probably  the  light  and  shade  in  some 
of  his  works  would  appear  perfect  in  a  good  engrav* 
ing.  Yet  the  works  of  Vanderwerf  have  another 
defect  which  interferes  with  the  unity  of  light  and 
shade ;  they  are  too  uniformly  modelled  and  elabo- 
rated, the  most  prominent  and  the  most  unimport- 
ant objects  being  equally  defined.  This  gives  a 
hard  flatness  to  his  works,  which  nevertheless,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  light  and  shade 
alone,  are  very  far  from  being  flat. 

Rembrandt's  works  are,  like  the  works  of  many 
other  painters,  so  far  peculiar,  that  a  sprinkling  of 
them  among  works  of  a  different  character  in  a 
collection  is  as  much  as  can  be  desired ;  many  of 
them  together,  by  reason  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  produced,  become 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  fatiguing  to  the  mind. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  complained  of  this  circum- 
stance when  viewing  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery  (now 
at  Munich)  ;  he  found  both  too  many  Rembrandts 
and  too  many  Vanderwerfs  together,  which,  by 
tlieir  equally  individual  character,  were  equally 
tiring.     He  says,  "  Here  are  too  many  Rembrandts 

1  Discourse  VIII. 
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bn>ught  together;  his  peculiarity  does  not  come 
umiss,  when  mixed  with  the  performanoea  of  other 
artists  of  more  regular  manners  :  the  variety  then 
may  contribute  to  relieve  the  mind  fiitigued  with 
regularity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vander* 
werfs :  they  also  are  too  numerous.  These  pictures, 
however,  tire  the  spectator  for  reasons  totally 
opposite  to  each  other;  Rembrandt's  have  too 
much  salt,  and  the  Vanderwerfs  too  much  water, 
on  neither  of  which  we  can  live."" 

There  are,  however,  several  pictures  by  Rem- 
brandt which  have  much  more  than  merely  his 
characteristic  concentration  of  light.  Sir  Joshua 
himself  has  spoken  of  some  of  his  works  as  exhi- 
biting the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  colour, 
and  he  has  compared  the  colouring  of  others  to 
Titian,  as  the  picture  of  Professor  Deeman  with 
the  dead  body  in  the  Surgeons'  Hall  at  Amsterdam, 
his  Susannah,  and  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  with 
a  black  cap  and  feathers,  at  the  Hague ;  and  his 
own  portrait,  then  in  the  collection  of  M.  Danoot, 
a  banker  at  Brussels,  now  at  Lansdowne  House. 

Of  the  first  he  says,  "Professor  Deeman  is 
standing  by  a  dead  body,  which  is  so  much  fore- 
shortened, that  the  hands  and  the  feet  almost  touch 
each  other ;  the  dead  man  lies  on  his  back  with  his 
feet  towards  the  spectator.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  the  character  of  the  head,  which  reminds 

™  <  Joamey  to  Flauders  and  Holland.' 
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one  of  Michelangelo ;  the  whole  ia  finely  painted, 
the  colouring  much  like  Titian."" 

The  etchings  of  Rembrandt  have  been  alluded  to 
as  being  in  some  respects  better  illustrations  of  the 
unity  of  light  and  shade  than  even  many  of  the 
pictures.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  so-called  Hundred  Guilders,  a  composition  of 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  which  acquired  its  name  of 
the  Hundred  Guilders  because  Rembrandt  refused 
to  sell  it  for  les(a — about  eight  g^uineas.  A  good 
impression  of  it  is  now  worth  from  fifty  to  sixty 
guineas.  The  original  plate  was  purchased  by 
Alderman  Boydell,  and  destroyed  after  a  few  im- 
pressions were  taken  from  it,  and  good  impressions 
are  accordingly  scarce  ;  there  is  an  indifferent  copy 
of  it  by  Worlidge.  Rembrandt  has  distributed  a 
larger  body  of  light  in  this  work  than  is  usual  with 
him,  but  it  is  unfinished :  Christ  is  standing  on  an 
elevated  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  composition , 
which  contains  about  forty  figures  in  whole  or 
part ;  they  are  equally  distributed  on  either  side — 
one  extremity,  and  Christ,  being  in  full  light,  ^ 
sort  of  bam  light,  while  the  other  is  gradually  sub- 
dued into  half-shadow — and  Rembrandt  has  added 
considerable  charm  to  the  effect  by  making  the  light 
come  from  the  shaded  side.  The  attitudes  of  many 
of  the  figures  are  remarkably  expressive,  and  some 
are  finely  foreshortened,  but  all  the  men  are  Dutch 
Jews.  Rembrandt's  greatest  works  are  still  in 
°   '  Journey  to  Flanders  and  HoUaiML* 
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Holland,  and  though  the  picture  of  Professor  Tulp 
IS  equa]  to  any  that  he  ever  painted,  the  large  por- 
trait-piece of  the  armed  burgesses  or  national -guard 
of  Amsterdam,  known  as  La  Garde  de  Nuit,  for- 
merly in  the  town-house,  but  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Amsterdam,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works ;  it  was  painted  in  1642.  Reynolds,  how- 
ever, did  not  concur  in  the  common  opinion  on 
this  work.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  similar  picture 
by  Vander  Heist,  '*  Of  this  picture  I  had  before 
heard  great  commendations,  but  it  as  far  exceeded 
my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembrandt  fell  below  it. 
So  far  indeed  am  I  from  thinking  that  this  last 
picture  deserves  its  great  reputation,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
painted  by  Rembrandt ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  more 
of  the  yellow  manner  of  Boll.  The  name  of  Rem- 
brandt, however,  is  certainly  upon  it,  with  the  date 
1642.  It  appears  to  have  been  much  damaged ; 
but  what  remains  seems  to  be  painted  in  a  poor 
manner.*' 

These  two  pictures,  which  hang  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  same  apartment  in  the  museum  of  Am- 
sterdam, well  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  unity  and 
the  uniform  dispersion  of  light.  The  work  of 
Rembrandt  is  but  one  picture,  that  of  Vander 
Heist  might  be  a  hundred :  every  object  in  it  is 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  eye,  the  work 
is  therefore  entirely  wanting  in  unity,  and  can  be 
examined  only  in  detail,  and  successively  as  to  its 
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parts.  In  the  celebrated  Night- Watch,  howrever, 
Rembrandt  has  .allowed  his  peculiar  treatment  to 
descend  into  manner ;  there  is  the  ui^ity  of  light, 
and  colour  without  the.  relative  perspictdty  of  the. 
light  with  relation  to  the  darkness ;  the  light  itself 
is  but  darkness  of  a  less  degree<.  But  the  picture 
has  doubtless  suffered  by  tiipe  and  inattention.  In 
an  upper  chamber  of  the  same  museum  there  is  a 
still  more  masterly  picture  by  Rembrandt — the 
Staalmeesters :  it  represents  the  council  or  alder- 
.men  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  and  con- 
sists of  five  figures  seated  at  a  table  in  consultation. 
This  picture  is  considered  by  sonpie  as  Repibrandt's 
masterpiece :  when  n^w,  prpbably,  although 
it  is  painted  with  his  chs^racteristic  boldness^ 
it  may  have  had  an  almost  illusive  effect  of 
reality,  so  perfect  are.  the  gradations  q£  light  and 
shad,e» 

Rembrandt  resided  ia  Amsterdam,  from  the  time 
that  he  settled  there  Iq  1630,  until  his  death,  July 
19,1 664.  Many  stories  are  told  about  Rembrandt's 
avarice,  and  other  peculiarities  imputed  to  him ; 
but  pipbably  not  ope  is  founded  on  truth.  The. 
avarice,  if  there  was  apy,  was  apparently  due  to 
his  wife ;  for  after  her  death,  in  1642,  he  appears 
to  have  gradually  become  poorer  until  the  year 
1656,  when  he  was  declared  insolvent.  In  1642, 
after  his  wife's  death,  he  was  worth  40,750  florins ; 
after  his  own  death,  his  son  Titus  inherited  only 
6952  florins,  which  he  received  from  the  *  Boedel* 
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kamer '  of  Amsterdam,  Sept.  9, 1665 :  his  receipt 
for  the  amount  is  still  extant.*" 

The  most  celebrated  of  Rembrandt's  scholars 
were-T-Gerard  Dow,  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout, 
Ferdinand  Bol,  Govert  Flink,  Philip  de  Koning, 
and  Samuel  van  Hoogstiaten.  BoLand  Flink  were 
his  rivals  in  portraiture :  Eeckhout  approached  the 
nearest  to  his. peculiar  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
The  principal  contemporaries  of  Rembrandt  were 
— ^Michiel  Mierevelt,  Frans  Hals,  and  Bartholo- 
meus  Yander  Heist  already  mentioned,  whose  repu- 
tation in  portraiture  was  as  great  as  that  of  Rem- 
brandt himself,  though  he  painted  in  an  essentially 
opposite  style. 

This  was  abo  a  great  age  for  genre  painters^  a 
class  of  artLsts  for  which  Holland  is  so  distinguished 
that  genre  and  the  Dutch  style  are  almost  synony- 
mous. The  excellence  of  the  Dutch  in  this  respect 
can  be  seen  only  to  proper  advant£^e  in  the 
museums  of  Amsterdam  and  tlie  Hague ;  aU  other 

o  Josi,  *  Beredeneerde  Catalogus  der  Werken  van 
RsMBRANDT  VAN  Rhti^,  en  van  zijne  Leerlingen  en  Navolge- 
ren,  &c,'  Amsterdam,  1810,  Preface:  Van'Eynden  and 
Vander  Willigen,  *  Geschiedenis  der  Vaderlandsche  Schilder- 
knnst,'  Amsterdam,  1816-42;  Immerzeel,  'De  Levens  en 
Werken  der  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst-Schilders» 
&c./  Amsterdam,  1842-3. 

From  -what  is  stated  tbove  ft  is  evident  that  Honbraken 
is  in  error  when  he  places  Rembrandt's  death  in  1674  ;  it  is, 
however,  possibly  a  misprint  for  1664.  Rembrandt  is  com- 
monly called  Paul,  but  his  name  was  not  Paul :  his  family 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Gerritz ;  he  is  however  known 
only  as  Rembrandt  van  Rhj  n,  or  Ilembraudt  of  the  Rhine. 
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collections,  not  excepting  that  of  Dresden,  give  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Dutch 
^minters  in  this  branch  of  art.  Of  these  painters, 
the  most  distinguished  were — Jan  and  Pieter 
Breughel — known  as  Velvet  and  Hell  Breughel 
respectively,  Adrian  Brouwer,  Gerard  Dow,  Jan 
van  Hugtenburg,  Karel  du  Jardin,  Pieter  Laer 
called  Bamboccio,  Jan  Lingelbach,  Nicolas  Maas, 
Gabriel  Metzu,  Frans  van  Mieris,  Eglon  van  der 
Neer,  Gasper  Netscher,  Adrian  van  Ostade, 
Cornelis  Poeleuburg,  Paul  Potter,  Godfried 
Schalken,  Pieter  van  Slinge  land,  Jan  Steen,  David 
Teniers,  Gerard  Terburg,  and  Philip  Wouverman. 
Of  the  landscape  and  marine  painters  of  the  same 
period,  the  following  were  the  principal  :  Ludolph 
Bakhuizen,  Nicolas  Berchem,  Jan  and  Andries 
Both,  Albert  Cuyp,  Simon  van  der  Does,  Jan  van 
Goyen,  Jan  Vermeer,  Aart  van  der  Neer,  Jacob 
Ruisdael,  Mindert  Hobbema,  Herman  Sachtleven, 
Herman  S  wane  veld,  Adam  Pynacker,  Adrian  and  the 
two  Williams  Vande  Velde,  and  Antoni  Waterloo : 
of  architectural  painters — G.  Hoekgeest,  Jan  van 
der  Heyden,  Pieter  Neefs,  Hendrik  van  Vliet,  and 
Hendrik  van  Steenwyck  :  of  painters, of  birds,  still 
life,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  the  following :  —Jan  Davidsz 
de  Heem,  Melchior  de  Hondekoeter,  Jan  van  Huy- 
sum,  Rachel  Ruisch,  Jan  Weenix,  Jan  Wynants ; 
Adrian  van  Utrecht,  and  Willem  Kalf  Ealfs  pic- 
tures of  fruit,  glass,  plate,  &c.,  are  perfectly  wonder- 
ful :  Van  Utrecht  was  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
the  Dutch  painters  of  game,  dead  birds  &c. 
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All  the  above  painters  were  artists  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  their  respective  styles  ;  they  are  not, 
however,  much  more  than  a  decimal  part  of  the 
good  painters  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  art  in  the  seventeenth  century 
have  been  its  characteristics  throughout,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  so  still. 

Some  of  the  landscape  painters  are  not'  free  from 
manner,  especially  Jan  Both  and  Berchem  :  and  all 
the  most  eminent  Dutch  landscape  painters  have 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  Berchem  is  known 
by  his  positive  local  colours  and  smooth  uniform  tex- 
ture of  surface  for  all  objects  ;  Both,  by  his  misty 
atmosphere  and  spotty  dispersion  of  light ;  Cuyp,  by 
a  prevailing  sunny  evening  effect  and  general  uni- 
formity of  colour  with  edgings  of  sunlight;  Wouver- 
man,  Euisdael,  and  Hobbema,  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  subjective  peculiarity,  their  works  being  exact 
pictures  of  nature  under  the  ordinary  aspect  of 
day-light.  The  execution  of  Wouverman  is  of  the 
most  masterly  in  the  whole  province  of  art ;  and 
Kuisdael  and  Hobbema  are  distinguished  for  their 
excellent  foliage.  The  proposed  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  admit  of  a  more  special  notice  of  the 
very  numerous  masters  of  this  school.  The  works 
of  all  amount  to  little  more  than  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  exact  examples  of  the  sameessential  developmen 
of  art — Imitation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PAINTING    IN  PRANCE — DISTINCTIVELY    CHARAC- 
TERIZED BY  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 

ABUSE  OF  THE  IDEAL  OP  FORM — DAVID. 

The  French  school  of  painting  was,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  all  re- 
spects a  branch  of  the  schools  of  Italy.  The 
earliest  mature  development  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  who,  as  already  indicated  elsewhere, 
employed  many  distinguished  Italian  artists  in 
France;  and  what  is  termed  the  French  school 
arose  from  the  examples  lefl  by  these  Italians  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  masters  who  engrafted  the 
Italian  principles  of  art  among  the  French  were  II 
Bosso,  Primaticcio,  and  Niccolo  dell'  Abate. 

The  earliest  French  painters  of  distinction,  and 
the  only  two  who  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
Italianized  school  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
Jean  Cousin  and  Fran9ois  Clouet,  called  Jeannet, 
who  belonged  to  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  school, 
and  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  quattro^ 
centisti. 

Of  the  new  school  the  first  distinguished  French 
master  was  Simon  Vouet  (1582-1641) ;  and  he 
is  sometimes  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  founder 
of  tlie   French  school   of  painting.     Though  an 
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artist  of  great  distinction  in  his  time,  he  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  the  number  of  his  able  scholars, 
among  whom  were  several  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  France,  as  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  Dufrenoy,  Pierre 
Mignard,  and  Teste!  in.  There  was  much  of  the 
mere  machinist  in  Youet's  works.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  contemporary,  Jacques  Blanchard : 
Jacques  Stella  was  another  contemporary  com- 
petitor for  &me.  Mo'ise  Valentin,  likewise  of 
the  same  period,  adopted  the  style  of  Caravaggio, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  the  natwralut  school  at  Rome,  where  he  chiefly 
resided. 

The  seventeenth  century,  however,  or  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY.,  was  the  great  age  of  the  Italian 
school  of  painting  in  France:  to  this  period  belong 
its  two  most  celebrated  masters,  Eustache  Lesueur 
and  Charles  Le  Brun. 

EusTACHB  Lesueur  (1617-1655),  though  the 
ablest  French  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  no  influence  on  the  art  of  his  time ;  his  pre* 
dominant  religious  tendency  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  although  he  was, 
after  his  death,  and  is  now,  acknowledged  as  a 
great  painter,  his  works  were  not  appreciated  in 
his  lifetime,  except  by  those  who  imagined  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  depreciate  them— Le  Brun  and  his 
followers :  Le  Brun  is  said  to  have  openly  ex- 
pressed his  satis&ction  at  the  early  death  of  Lesueur. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Lesueur,  one  of  the  most 

x2 
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Italian  of  the  French  painters,  never  left  Paris  ; 
he  is  called  the  French  Raphael,  the  prints  after 
whose  works  he  must  evidently  have  diligently 
studied:  some  of  his  masterpieces  are  worthy  of 
that  great  painter  in  style,  though  they  are  rather 
hlstnonic  than  dramatic  in  their  composition ; 
studied  arrangement  is  too  obvious :  this  is  true  of 
his  greatest  work,  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  Grentiles  burning  their  proscribed  books, 
painted  in  1649,  in  his  32nd  year."^ — Still  Lesueur 
approached  Raphael  in  the  character  of  his  heads, 
the  style  of  his  compositions,  and  the  arrangements 
of  his  draperies,  perhaps  more  nearly  than  any 
of  his  Italian  imitators.  His  g^eat  series  of  pic- 
lures  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  is  equal  to 
any  similar  work  of  modem  art.** 

Charles  Lb  Brun  (1619-1690)  was  a  more 
characteristic  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  his  times 
than  Lesueur :  war  and  tumult  are  the  elements  of 
his  style :  Kis  masterpieces  are  the  five  battles  of 
Alexander,  painted  doubtless  in  adulation  of  his 
master  Louis  XIV.  There  is  great  vigour  but 
little  real  taste  and  less  refinement  of  sentiment  -in 
the  works  of  Le  Brun.  The  principal  contempo- 
raries of  these  painters  were  Pierre  and  Nicolas  i 
Mignard,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Louis  Testelin, 

Nicolas  Loir,  Charles  Alphonse  Dufrenoy,  Sebas- 

! 

"  Engrayed  by  Stephen  Picart  and  R.  U.  Massard. 

*  See  the  writer's  notice  of  Le  Sueur  in  the  *  Penny  Cydo-        jj 
psdia.'  I 
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tien  Bourdon,  distinguished  as  a  landscape  painter ; 
and  Jacques  Courtob,  called  Bourguignon,  and 
Joseph  Parrocel,  both  celebrated  battle  and  genre 
painters.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  eminent  pain- 
ters of  the  seventeenth  century,  Antoine  Coypel, 
Bon  BouUogne,  Charles  de  Lafosse,  Jean  Jouvenet, 
Hyacinthe  Rigaud :  also  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer 
and  Antoine  Watteau,  the  former  an  admirable 
flower  painter,  and  the  latter  distinguished  for  his 
.f)^tes-champ^tres,  excellent  pictures  of  the  female 
costume  and  manners  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Of  the  eighteenth  century  there  are  still  fewer  and 
less  brilliant  names  to  chronicle  than  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Of  this  age,  perhaps,  the  prince  was 
Fi^AN^ois  Lemoinb  (1688-1737),  a  kindred 
genius  with  Pietro  da  Cortona.  His  Apotheosis  of 
Hercules,  painted  in  oil  on  canvas, 'and  fixed  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  Salon  d'Hercule  at  Versailles,  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  paint- 
ing in  France:  it  contains  one  himdred  and  forty-two 
figures.  It  is,  however,  in  the  superficial  style  of 
his  model,  Cortona,  and  is  strictly  a  Pittura  di 
MaccMna,  The  contemporaries  of  Lemoine  were 
Charles  Natoire,  Pierre  Subleyras,  Francois  Bou- 
cher, and  Charles  Andr^  Yanloo.  Of  nearly  the 
same  time  also  was  «tosEFH  Mabib  Yien  (1716- 
1809),  a  painter  of  very  superior  powers.  In 
landscape  Claude  Joseph  Yernet,  and  in  genre 
Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  were  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Vien  is  congidered  the  regenerator  of  painting  in 
France.  Yanloo  and  Boucher  had  brought  it  to  the 
lowest  state  of  insipidity ;  and  as  art  never  re» 
mains  stationary,  and  could  scarcely  descend  to  a 
Ipwer  state,  an  improyement  apparently  was  the 
natural  consequence.'  It  was,  however,  in  the 
technical  qualities,  rather  than  in  style,  that  Vien 
improved  the  art  of  his  time ;  he  restored  it  to 
what  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  the  Carraccesehi. 
•He  strenuously  inculcated  the  necessity  of  studying 
nature  and  the  antique,  attributing  the  excellence  of 
the  great  Italian  masters  to  the  intimate  combina- 
tion of  these  two  studies.  The  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  painting  during  the  period  of  the  French 
empire  is,  doubtless,  much  due  to  the  emphatic 
lessons  of  Vien  regarding  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique, which  was  ultimately  carried  to  an  excess  by 
his  pupils,  Vincent  and  David,  and  their  scholars. 

With  Jacques  Louis  David  (174S-1825)  a 
new  era  of  painting  commenced  in  France,  but  in 
its  first  period  it  was  characterized  by  what  may 
be  termed  a  morbid  imitation  of  the  antique ;  it 
was  little  more  than  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
physical  proportions  of  certain  ideal  Greek  statues, 
rendered  still  more  offensive  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  Greek  monumental  heroic  costume.  Many  of 
David's  pictures  are  mere  groups  of  statues,  of 
uniform  character;  his  very  flesh  is  as  hard  as 
marble:  they  are  distinguished  also  for  an  extrava- 
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gance  of  attitude.  David  was  doubtless  a  painter 
of  immense  power,  though  wholly  deficient  in 
taste  and  wanting  in  judgment.  The  painter  of 
the  Revolution  (he  ^"as  principal  painter  to 
Napoleon),  he  died  an  exile  at  Brussels. 

Of  the  numerous  scholars  of  David,  Gerard  Gros, 
Girodet,  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  Drolling,  are  the 
most  distinguished.  Drouais,  GutSriu;  and  hb 
celebrated  pupil  Gericault,  belong  to  the  same 
school ;  but  Gericault  was  not  engrossed  by  that 
singleness  of  purpose  which  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  school :  his  Wreck  of  the  Medusa 
is  a  very  remarkable  production.*"  However,  the 
majority  of  these  masters,  though  distinguished  for 
the  excessive  partiality  for  the  antique  which 
characterizes  the  works  of  David,  were  great 
painters  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity. 

PiBRBE  Narcisse  GujfRiN  (1774-1833)  was 
probably  the  most  characterbtic  representative 
of  the  style  in  question.  His  works  are  the 
perfection  of  manner,  in  imitation  of  the  antique. 
By  antique  manner  is  meant  the  literal  translation 
of  the  characteristic  ideality  of  Greek  sculpture 
into  colour,  without  giving  it  either  life  or  motion. 
jSBneas  recounting  the  Fate  of  Troy  to  Dido,  a 
picture  by  Gut^rin  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  work,  especially  in  the  costume  and 
accessories,  but  is  utterly  inanimate,  and  is  not  in  the 

"  There  is  an  admirable  mezzotint  of  ^is  pictare  by  SL 
W.  Reynolds ;  it  is  a  triomi^  of  the  art. 
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sligiitest  degree  dramatic,  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  uniformly  dispersed  light  and  the  equal  elabora*- 
iion  of  all  the  parts,  by  which  its  unity  is  destroyed. 
It  is  a  mere  juxta-position  of  four  elaborately- 
painted  figures — ^neas,  Dido,  Ascanius,  and 
Anna.  JBneas  is  not  relating,  nor  is  Dido  listen- 
ing. The  whole  of  this  peculiarity  is  owing  to 
the  absorbing  principle  of  classic  ideality  of  fomi.** 
FRAN901S  Gebabd  (1770-1837),  one  <^  the 
greatest  of  modern  painters,  was  much  less  ex* 
clusively  devoted  to  this  antique  affectation,  though 
some  of  his  early  works  rival  those  of  Gu^ria  in 
this  respect;  but  Gerard  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  representatives  of  another  style  of  paint- 
ing which  prevailed  during,  and  arose  out  of,  the 
French  Revolution — the  great  military  pictorial 
chronicles  of  that  period.  In  fact,  great  battle- 
pieces  and  ceremonies  of  martial  pomp  constituted 
the  chief  historic  art  of  the  period :  genre-painting 
on  a  large  scale  usurped  the  place  of  high  art,  for 
all  other  productions  were  secondary  to  these  great 
battle-pieces,  groups  of  uniforms,  representing  gene- 
rally contemporary  triumphs.  Gerard's  master* 
piece,  however,  in  this  class,  is  the  Entrance  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris,  now  at  Versailles ;  it  was 
painted  after  the  Bestoration  as  a  substitute  for 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  had  painted  fw 
the  Tuileries  during  the  empire,  in  1810.  Gerard 
was  the  principal  French  portrait  painter  of  his  time. 

^  There  is  an  engraviDg  of  this  pictnre  by  Forster. 
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Jean  Gbbmain  Dbouais  (1763-1788),  from 
whom  much  had  been  expected,  died  at  too  early 
an  i^e  to  produce  many  works ;  but  though  hu 
pictures  are  few,  some  of  them  are  reckoned  among 
the  best  works  of  the  modern  French  school ;  his 
masterpiece  is  Marius  at  Minturnse.  There  is  a 
cut  illustrating  the  peculiar  character  of  the  French 
school  of  this  period,  in  Count  Raczynski*s  ^  Histoire 
de  TArt  Modeme,'  &c.®  It  represents  three  cele* 
bnted  compositions  of  three  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  masters  of  the  school :  the  Oath  of  the 
Horatii,  by  David ;  the  Offering  to  Esculapius,  by 
Guerin ;  and  Marius  at  Minturnse,  by  Drouais ; 
all  of  which  works  sufRciently  exemplify  the  then 
prevailing  paramount  imitation  of  the  antique. 

With  the  restoration,  however,  of  the  old  govern- 
ment in  France,  a  restoration  of  the  taste  in  art 
was  likewise  evinced.  Lbopoij>  Eobbrt  (1793- 
1835),  one  of  the  most  talented  painters  in  France 
of  his  perio'd,  forsook  the  pomp  of  war  and  the 
ideal  of  the  antique  for  the  simple  and  beautiful 
in  Nature  herself.  He  studied  a  short  time  under 
David,  but  went  early  to  Italy ;  and  from  the  time 
of  his  residence  in  that  country  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  picturing  the  striking  passages  of 
ordinary  life  in  Italy,  which,  from  climate,  position, 
and  the  character  of  its  peoplej  presents,  like  Spain, 

•  It  is  copied  in  the  *  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  «^93.  The  reader  may  constxlt  this  work  for  many  other 
iUostratioDS  of  the  principles  spoken  of  in  ibis  sketch. 

x3 
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but  one  vast  field  of  poetry,  romance,  and  the  pic- 
turesque. Leopold  Robert  produced  several  striking 
pictures,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  as  much 
by  their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  as  by  their 
characteristic  illustration  of  national  habits  and 
local  customs.^ 

lyArgeiiville,  *Abr6g6  de  la  Vie  des  plus  funeox 
Peintres,'  &c. ;  Felibien, '  Entredens  sur  les  Vies  et  sur  les 
Oarrages  des  plus  excellens  Peintres/  &c ;  Gault  de  Saint 
Gennain,  *  Trois  Si^es  de  la  Peinture  en  France,'  &c. ; 
Gabet,  *  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  de  TEcole  Franyaise;' 
Xiobert  Dumesnil, '  Le  Peintre-GraTeor  F7an9ais,'  &c.  See 
also  the  '  Penny  Cyclopsedia '  and  its  Supplement,  which 
contain  notices  of  many  distinguished  French  painters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND^DISTINCTIVELY  CHARAC- 
TERIZED  BY  THE    INFLUENCE   OF   REMBRANDT, 

MEDIATELY  THROUGH  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

COLOUR  AND  EFFECT  AS  AN  END. 

With  the  following  rapid  view  of  the  progress 
of  painting  in  England,  the  proposed  objects  of  this 
sketch  will  be  completed.  Painting  has  been  the 
theme  throughout,  not  painters ;  the  art  itself  in 
its  various  development  has  be^i  the  object  of 
review ;  painters  who  have  not  been  distinguished 
for  any  other  service  than  that  of  repeating  what 
had  already  been  doue  by  others,  have  been  merely 
named,  and  that  only  in  such  cases  where  they  were 
of  high  merit,  or  the  principal  promoters  of  the  art 
in  their  respective  localities.  The  same  course  will 
be  pursued  in  the  review  of  painting  in  England, 

As  we  have  seen  it  to  be  the  case  in  many  other 
countries,  so  the  native  school  of  England  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date  What  the  Italian  paint- 
ers did  immediately  in  Spain  and  France,  was  done 
by  Flemish  and  German  masters  in  England ;  the 
art  of  Italy  operating  thus  mediately  likewise  in  this 
country.  We  have  no  record  of  English  artists  of 
importance  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  masters  of  this  period  were  almost  exclusivelv 
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portrait  painters.  Before  the  time  of  Charles,  all  im- 
portant works  in  painting  were  intrusted  to  foreign* 
erSf  and  also  during  his  and  some  subsequent  reigns 
foreign  artists  had  more  especially  the  public  fiivour. 

England  possessed  one  celebrated  artist  of  her 
own  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI. ;  this  was  WiiiLiAM 
Austen  the  founder,  and  the  artist  of  the  celebrated 
monument  to  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  at  Warwick:  a 
work  which  shows  Austen  to  have  been  little  in- 
ferior to  his  celebrated  Italian  contemporaries, 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti.  Richard  Earl  of  War- 
wick died  in  1439.* 

Henry  YII.  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  the 
first  British  monarchs  who  paid  any  attention  to 
the  arts.  He  employed  some  distinguished  foreign 
artists ;  among  the  painters,  Jan  Mabuse  was  the 
principal.  In  the  following  reign,  that  of  Henry 
YIII.,  a  much  greater  activity  commenced :  one  of 
the  first  painters  in  Europe  was  then  domicUialBd 
in  this  country*— Holbein.  Hans  Hoijbsik,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  established  himself  in  Eng- 
land in  1626— an  early  period  of  his  career,  thoii^h 
already  an  artist  of  great  eminence;  and  he  remained 
in  this  country  imtil  his  death  in  1554,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Holbein  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  portrait 
painter,  though  he  was  not  exclusively  such.    He 

*  See  the  writer's  notice  of  AustBN  in  the  '  Sapplement  to 
the  Penny  Cyclop«dia.* 
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represents  the  simple  exact  imitative  school  of  po» 
traiture,  in  which  the  principal  motive  is  mere  re- 
semblance, not  of  character,  but  of  feature.  Many 
of  Holbein's  works  are  perfect  of  their  class ;  buv 
he  is  not  the  painter  of  all  the  pictures  that  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  From  the  following  anecdote, 
told  by  Walpole,  it  would  appear  that  exactness 
was,  unfortunately,  not  always  characteristic  of 
Holbein.  He  was  sent  by  Cromwell,  Henry*s 
minister,  to  take  a  portrait  of  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves ; 
and,  says  Walpole,  '^by  practising  the  common 
flattery  of  his  profession,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  that  great  subject  (Cromwell), 
and  of  the  disgrace  that  fell  on  the  princess  herself. 
He  drew  so  £ivourable  a  likeness,  that  Henry  was 
content  to  wed  her ;  but  when  he  found  her  so  in- 
ferior to  the  miniature,  the  storm  which  really 
should  have  been  directed  to  the  painter  burst  on 
the  minister ;  and  Cromwell  lost  his  head  because 
Anne  was  a  Flanders  mare^  not  a  Venus,  as  Hol- 
bein had  represented  her."^ 

Holbein  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Antony  More 
(Antoni  Moro),  the  principal  painter  of  Queen 
Mary,  Lucas  de  Heere,  and  Federigo  Zucchero, 
artists  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Two  English  artists 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
— Nicholas  Hilliabd  and  his  pupil  Isaac 
Oi^ivBR,  both  celebrated  miniature  painters.}  Hil- 
iiard  was  afterwards  a  fiivourite  with  James  I.  Oli- 
**  <  Anecdotes  of  Painting/  &e. 
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ver  was  one  of  the  best  mmiature  painters  in  Europe ; 
his  son,  Peter  Oliver,  was  likewise  distinguished 
in  the  same  branch  of  art.  The  following  eminent 
foreign  painters,  however,  were  the  principal 
masters  in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I. : 
— Paul  Van  Somer,  Cornelius  Jansens,  and  Daniel 
Mytens :  the  last  was  little  inferior  to  Vandyck  in 
portraiture.  The  sculptor  Nichoi«as  Stone  was 
the  most  distinguished  native  artist  of  this  reign. 
The  reign  of  Charles  I.  presents  a  numerous  list  of 
both  foreign  and  native  artists.  Of  the  former,' 
Abraham  Yanderdort,  keeper  of  the  king's  collec- 
tions, Sir  Balthasar  Gerbier,  Abraham  Diepenbeck, 
Mytens,  Bubens,  Vandyck,  Honthorst,  Petitot, 
and  many  others.  Of  native  painters  the  follow- 
ing:— Geokge  Jamesone,  called  the  Scottish 
Vandyck,  Wix.liam  Dobson,  Bobeet  Walker, 
RiCHABD  Gibson,  the  dwarf,  Francis  Ba&low, 
and  NiGHOiiAS  Stone  the  younger,  commonly 
called  Old  Stone.  Walker  and  Dobson,  both 
portrait  painters,  were  worthy  of  their  contem- 
porary Vandyck.  Qibson  the  dwarf  was  also 
excellent  in  water-colour  drawings  of  heads.  Bar- 
low was  distinguished  for  his  pictures  of  hawking, 
and  birds  on  the  wing,  generally.  Old  Stone 
itudied  long  in  Italy,  and  was  an  excellent  colourist. 
^n  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  principal  foreign 
itists  employed  in  this  country  were — ^Antonio 
^errio.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Gerard  Zoust,  and  the 
two  Vande  Veldes,   celebrated   marine    painters. 
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The  native  artists  of  this  time  were  less  dis- 
tinguished than  those  of  the  preceding  reign. 
Samuel  Coopeb  (1609-1672),  tiie  miniature 
painter,  was  the  only  artist  of  great  eminence.  He 
was  called  the  Yandyck  in  little:  Walpole,  in 
comparing  the  works  of  Cooper  and  Oliver,  says — 
**  Oliver's  works  are  touched  and  re-touched  with 
such  careful  fidelity,  that  you  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing nature  in  the  abstract:  Cooper's  are  so  bold 
that  they  seem  perfect  nature,  only  of  a  less  standard. 
Magnify  the  fi>rmer,  they  are  still  diminutively 
conceived ;  if  a  glass  could  expand  Cooper's  pictures 
to  the  size  of  Yandyck's,  they  would  appear  to  have 
been  painted  for  that  proportion." 

In  the  time  of  William  III.,  Sir  Godfrey 
EJieller,  Sir  John  Medina,  and  the  flower  paints 
Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer,  were  the  chief  foreign 
representatives  of  the  art.  Of  native  painters 
John  Rilet  was  the  most  distinguished :  he  was 
the  master  of  the  elder  Bichardson,  who  married 
Riley's  niece.  Sebastian  Ricci,  a  celebrated  Yene- 
tian  painter,  visited  England  in  the  re^  of  Queen 
Anne. 

With  the  Geoi^es  a  more  active  sera  again  com- 
mences, and  the  foreigners  were  from  this  time  gra- 
dually but  steadily  superseded  by  native  artists,  who 
soon  completely  surpassed  them,  both  in  quality  and 
in  quantity.  Louis  Laguerre,  Michael  Dahl,  Baltha- 
sar  Denner,  Jean  Antoine  Arlaud,  the  miniature 
painter,  Giacomo  Amigoni,    and  Jean   Baptiste 
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Yaiiloo,  were  the  last  of  the  host  of  ior&ga  masters 
vho  reaped  a  harvest  in  £iighuKi.  Their  British 
oontempoFaries    were — Jonathan  Richardson, 

ChARUSS  JeRVAS,  WlUAAM  AlKMAN^  SiR  JaMRS 

Thornhill,  Josbph  Hiohmore,  Thomas  Hud- 
son, the  son-in*law  of  Richardson,  and  the  master 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  William  Hogarth* 
Jonathan  Richardson  was  a  good  painter  of  a  head, 
and  perhaps  the  best  critic  on  art  England  has  yet 
produced :  his  writings  are  still  the  best  of  their 
class  in  the  English  language ;  he  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  best  informed  and  soundest  critics  of  the 
whole  province  of  art.  Though  the  first  painter  of 
a  head  of  his  time,  he  painted,  nevertheless,  in  the 
dry  manner  which  prevailed  generally  in  England 
during  the  period,  and  which  was  a  kind  of  third 
edition  of  Yandyck,  deteriorating  in  regular  pro- 
gression. Lely  and  his  school  represent  the  second, 
and  Sir  Grodfrey  Kneller  and  his  contemporaries 
the  third.  Kneller  was  as  much  inferior  to  Lely, 
as  Lely  was  inferior  to  Yandyck.  Much,  however,  of 
the  unmeaning  formality  of  the  portraiture  of  that 
age  was  owing  to  the  monstrous  costume  of  the  pe» 
riod,  which,  with  its  crowning  absurdity  the  wig^, 
made  all  men  of  the  same  age  look  alike.  Richardson 
-^ed  in  1745,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

With  Sir  James  Thomhill  commenced  the  first 
extensive  employment  of  native  talent  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  was  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Earl  of  Hali&x,.  but  for  whom  the  works  executed 
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by  Thornhill  would  have  been  intrusted  to  Sebastian 
Ricci.  That  the  Italian  would  have  done  them 
better  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  the  arts  were 
to  rise  in  Britain  at  all,  some  such  surmounting  of 
the  barrier  of  prejudice  was  imperative,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  immediate  cost.  The  pro* 
dactions  of  this  painter  in  St.  Paul's  and  Green- 
wich Hospital  have  little  to  recommend  them  as 
works  of  high  art.  The  example  also  seems  to  have 
been  without  due  effect. 

^r  James  Thornhiirs  son-in-law,  William 
HooABTH,  is  the  first  great  name  in  the  annals  of 
British  art ;  and  he  wtb  more  of  the  satirist  than 
the  painter,  though  in  this  respect  also  he  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
his  class  in  Europe :  as  a  painter  he  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  higher  genre.  When  his  origin  is 
considered,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  attained  to  the 
great  technical  excellence  which  indisputably  dis- 
tinguishes his  best  pictures.  Bom  of  poor  parents, 
and  bred  aneng^ver  of  crests  and  ciphers  on  silver 
and  metal  plates,  nothing  but  the  most  persevering 
energy  could  have  carried  him  to  the  eminence  he 
afterwards  attained.  **  Our  juvenile  satirist,"  says 
Ireland,  ^'  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble, 
who  kept  a  silversmith's  shop  in  Cranboum-Alley, 
Leicester'  fields.  This  vender  of  salvers  and  sauce- 
boats  had  in  hit  own  house  two  or  three  rare  artUana^ 
whose  employment  was  to  engrave  ciphers  and  lumo- 
rial  symbolsi  not  only  on  the  articles  his  master  sold, 
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but  on  any  that  be  might  have  to  mark  from  cun- 
ning workmen^  in  silver  or  meaner  metals.  In  this 
branch  he  covenanted  to  instruct  William  Hogarth, 
who  about  the  year  1712  became  a  practical 
student  in  Mr.  Gamble's  Attic  neademy.  In  this 
school  of  science  we  may  fairly  conjecture  his  first 
essays  were  the  initials  on  teaspoons :  he  would  next 
be  taught  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  double  cipher, 
where  four  letters  in  opposite  directions  are  so 
skilfully  interwoven,  that  it  requires  almost  an 
apprenticeship  to  learn  the  art  of  deciphering  them. 
Having  conquered  his  alphabet,  he  ascended  to  the 
representation  of  those  heraldic  monsters  which  first 
grinned  upon  the  shields  of  the  holy  army  of 
Crusaders,  and  were  from  thence  transferred  to  the 
massy  tankards  and  ponderous  two-handled  cups  of 
their  stately  descendants.  By  copying  this  legion 
of  hydroxy  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire^  he  attained 
an  early  taste  for  the  ridiculous,  and  in  the 
grotesque  countenance  of  a  baboon  or  a  bear,  the 
cunning  eye  of  a  fox,  or  the  fierce  front  of  a 
rampant  lion,  traced  the  characteristic  varieties  of 
the  human  physiognomy.  He  soon  felt  that  the 
science  which  appertaineth  unto  the  bearing  of 
coaJt^armvair  was  not  suited  to  his  taste  or  talents  ; 
and,  tired  of  the  amphibious  many-coloured  brood 
that  people  the  fields  of  heraldry,  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Genius,  which  whispered  him  to  read  the 
mind^s  constru^ion  in  the  face^  to  study  and 
delineate  Man." 


r 
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Hogartb  first  earned  his  livelihood  by  engravlDg 
prints  for  booksellers ;  ami  he  oflen  sold  some  of  his 
plates  for  little  more  than  the  mere  value  of  the 
copper.  He  next  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  which 
capacity  he  obtained  considerable  employment. 
His  own  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
Captain  Coram's  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  are 
capital  specimens  of  his  ability  in  this  department 
of  art.  Many  of  his  designs  exist  only  in  prints. 
Of  his  paintings,  the  three  following  series  are 
the  most  celebrated  : — The  Rake's  Progress ;  the 
Harlot's  Progress ;  and  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Independent  of  the 
wholesome  satire  of  these  works,  they  are  excellent 
costume  pictures  and  also  good  paintings. 

"  Hogarth,"  says  Walpole,  "  had  no  model  to 
follow  and  improve  upon.  He  crea*ted  his  art,  and 
uij^  colours  instead  of  language.  His  place  is 
between  the  Italians,  whom  we  may  consider  as 
epic  poets  and  tragedians,  and  the  Flemish  painters, 
who  are  as  writers  of  farce,'  and  editors  of  burlesque 
nature.  They  are  the  Tom  Browns  of  the  mob. 
Hogarth  resembles  Butler,  but  his  subjects  are 
more  universal,  and  amidst  all  his  pleasantry  he 
observes  the  true  end  of  comedy,  reformation. 
There  is  always  a  moral  to  his  pictures.  Some* 
times  he  rose  to  tragedy,  not  in  the  catastrophe  of 
kings  and  heroes,  but  in  marking  how  vice  conducts 
insensibly  and  incidentally  to  misery  and  shame. 
He  warns  against  encouraging  cruelty  and  idle- 
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ness  in  youDg  minds,  and  discerns  how  the  different 
viees  of  the  great  and  vulgar  lead  by  various  paths 
to  the  same  unhappiness."  Hogarth  died  in  Loadon, 
October  6,  1764,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.* 

Hogarth's  was  the  period  of  the  revival  of  paint- 
ing in  England  in  every  department  of  tlie  art ;  the 
hitherto  brightest  names  in  the  annals  of  Englkh 
painting  were  his  contemporaries — Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough,  Wilson,  West,  Bomney, 
Cotes,  Cosway,  Barry,  and  Mortimer:  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  foreigners — De  L6utherbotti|fy 
Zoffany,  Cipriani,  Moser,  and  Fuseli,  all  domi- 
ciliated in  England. 

Sir  Joshua  Bsynolds,  the  capascuola  of  the 
British  school  of  painting  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in 
Devonshire,  July  16,  1723.  He  was  placed  ia 
1741  with  Hudson,  the  portrait  painter,  who  let 
him  to  copy  Guercino^s  drawings, — a  mode  of  teach- 
ing  which  seems  to  have  sown  the  germs  of  aa 
inaccuracy  and  indecision  of  style  which  chara^ 
terized  Reynolds  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career* 
In  1749  he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel,  as 
that  officer's  guest,  in  the  Centurion,  to  the 
Mediterranean :  he  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  same 
year,  and  spent  altogether  three  years  in  Italy.     In 

«  Walpole,  <  Anecdotes  of  Punting/  &c. ;  Nichols,  *  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,  &c  ;*  Ireland 
*  Hogarth  illastrated.' 
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1752  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  short  stay 
at  his  native  place  established  himself  in  London, 
where  he  acquired  wealth  and  honoum,  and  was 
finally  buried  with  great  pnrnp  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral:  he  died  February  23,  1792,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year. 
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Reynolds  has  been  justly  styled  the  founder  of  the 
British  school  of  painting :  the  cfaaracteriBtics  by 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  distinguished  are  cer- 
tainly due  to  his  example.  The  partiality,  however, 
of  British  criticism  has  awarded  him  an  unqualified 
praise  little  justified  by  his  works.  ^^To  the 
grandeur,  the  truth,  and  simplicity  of  Titian," 
says  Northcote,  ''and  to  the  daring  strength  of 
Rembrandt,  he  has  united  the  chasteness  and  deli* 
cacy  of  Vandyck."  Titian  was  doubtless  Sir 
Joshua's  model  in  colouring,  and  Rembrandt  in 
cfiect ;  but  with  the  style  of  Vandyck,  chiefly  con- 
spicuous for  purity  of  form  and  modelling,  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  have  little  afiinity :  he  was 
also  less  vigorous  and  less  natural  than  Titian, 
and  much  behind  Rembrandt  in  force.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  prevailing  style  of  his  own  time 
— the  dry  manner  of  his  immediate  predecessors — 
he  was  indeed  a  great  master  in  portrait :  his 
graceful  composition  and  breadth  of  light  and 
shade,  combined  with  the  rich  and  mellow  tone  of 
his  colouring,  were  well  calculated  to  &scinate  the 
taste  of  a  public  familiarised  only  with  the  works 
of  such  painters  as  Hudson,  Jervas,  and  Kneller. 
The  beauties  of  his  style  are  displayed  to  most 
advantage  in  the  portraits  of  females  and  children ; 
and  perhaps  they  are  displayed  to  their  utmost  in 
the  large  fimcy-portrait-piece  in  the  National 
Gallery  representing  three  sisters  decorating  a 
terminal  figure  of  Hymen.     This  picture  illustrates 
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his  peculiarities  of  style ;  in  some  of  his  best  works, 
however,  these  peculiarities  are  subordinate  to 
higher  qualities,  as  iu  the  magnificent  allegorical 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  at  Dulwich,  his  master- 
piece, and  ID  the  portraits  of  Lords  Heathfield  and 
Rodney;  the  former  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
latter  in  St.  James's  Palace.  Reynolds's  principal 
object,  and  that  of  the  school  which  aroae  from  hb 
example,  was  effect,  such  an  effect  as  is  attained  in 
the  best  portraits  of  Bembrandt ;  and  at  this  quality 
is  rather  injured    than  advanced  by  minute  and 
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elaborate  modelling,  the  very  grammar  of  the  art, 
as  it  were,  was  neglected.  The  mere  object  of  the 
style  ensured  this  result,  but  when  negligence  in 
modelling  is  virtually  inculcated  as  a  principle, 
high  art,  or  the  grand  style,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
attacked  in  its  most  vital  element.  The  principle 
of  Sir  Joshua  was,  that  likeness  and  individual 
character  depended  more  upon  the  '^  general  effect" 
than  upon  the  '^  exact  expression  of  the  peculiarities 
or  minute  discrimination  of  the  parts/*  A  painter 
whose  practice  is  guided  by  this  principle  must 
find  his  sphere  very  circumscribed,  and  will  even- 
tually discover  the  exact  expression  of  peculiarity 
and  individual  character  very  difficult  of  attainment. 
No  better  examples  are  needed  than  the  historical 
pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  himself;  as  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  at  Dulwich,  both  of  which  pictures  are 
mere  sketches  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  attendant 
defects  of  such  works  magnified  in  proportion. 
Reynolds  had  some  influence  upon,  his  contempo* 
raries,  but  with  his  immediate  successors  he  was 
paramount ;  and  his  florid  unfinish  and  undefined 
forms  not  only  characterized  painting  in  England, 
but  became  the  principal  goal  of  the  painter  and 
the  general  standard  of  excellence.  His  influence, 
however,  has  wholly  declined  of  late  years^and  the 
following  words  from  his  own  writings  appear 
remarkably  applicable  to  his  own  case : — ^'  Present 
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time  and  future  miay  be  considered  as  rivals,  and 
he  who  solicits  the  one  ruust  expect  to  be  discoun 
tenanced  by  the  other.."** 

Oeobge  EoMjNEy  (1734-1802),  though  chiefly 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  compositions,  wa9 
many  years  the  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  in 
portraiture.  His  style  of  painting,  however,  was 
very  di^rent,  being  chiefly  characterised  by  a 
vigorous  expression  of  )&)rm.  BomAey  almost 
superseded  Eeynolds  for  a  time  in  portraiture. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  Northcote,  who  says,  in 
his  *  Life  of  Reynolds :' — "  Certain  it  is  that  Sir 
Joshua  was  not  much  employed  in  portraits  afiter 
l^omney  grew  into  fashion."  Lord  TJjLurlow  also 
is  reported  to  have  said : — "  Reynolds  and  Bomney 
divide  the  town ;  I  am  of  the  Romoey  &ctk>n," 
These  two  "faotio»s"  nmy  be  most  obviously, 
but  not  exactly^  characterised  as  tihose  of  form 
and  colour*  Bomney  was,  howev-er,  m&r^  distin- 
guished for  his  poetical  conceptions,  and  for  his 
cartoons,  than  for  his  painting.  A  very  lijgh 
character  is  given  to  his  works  and  genius  by  his 
friend  and  admirer  Flaxman.  He  says; — "  When 
Romney  first  began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no 
gallery  of  pictures,  nor  the  fine  productions  of 
ancient  sculpture ;  but  then  women  aj^d  children 
were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  uiader  the  cope  of 
heaven  formed  bis  school  of  paintiiig."  His,, 
genius  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes 

*  Norlhcote,  *  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds/  &c, 
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he  was  born  in:  like  them,  it  partook  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful;  and  like  them,  also,  the 
bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  prospects  of  his 
fancy  were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and 
gloom."  **  Few  painters  have  left  so  many  ex- 
amples in  their  works  of  the  tender  and  delicate 
affections ;  and  several  of  his  pictures  breathe  a 
kindred  spirit  with  the  Sigismonda  of  Correggio. 
His  cartoons,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately 
perished,  were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible ; 
at  that  time  perfectly  new  in  English  art.*' 
<^His  compositions,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
pictures  and  basso-relievos,  told  their  story  by  a 
single  group  of  figures  in  the  front ;  whilst  the 
background  is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting 
all  unnecessary  episode  and  trivial  ornaments, 
either  of  secondary  groups  or  architectural  subdi- 
vision, in  his  compositions  the  beholder  was 
forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  first  glance ; 
the  gradations  and  varieties  of  which  he  traced 
through  several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an 
elevated  spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty,  with  a  lively 
expression  of  nature  in  all  the  parts.  His  heads 
were  various ;  the  male  were  decided  and  grand ; 
the  female  lovely ;  his  figures  resembled  the  an- 
tique ;  the  limbs  were  elegant  and  finely  formed  ; 
his  drapery  was  well  understood."  "  Few  artists 
since  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  able  to  do  so 
much  in  so  many  difiTerent  branches.*'* 

*  9&yley'8  <  Life  of  Bomney.'    Then  is  a  life  also  of 
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Many  of  Romney's  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Koyal  Institution  at  Liverpool. 

Benjamin  West  (1738-1820),  the  principal 
historical  painter  of  the  English  school,  by  birth 
an  American,  is  distinguished  more  for  his  perse- 
vering diligence  than  for  any  brilliancy  of  talent. 
He  has  lefl  many  and  extensive  works,  but  they 
are  remarkably  uniform  in  their  style,  and  are 
conspicuous  also  for  a  want  of  individuality  of  cha- 
racter. His  drawing  is  generally  good,  and  many 
of  his  designs  are  powerfully  conceived  and  finely 
composed^  but  in  colouring  he  was  very  deficient. 
His  first  picture  which  attracted  much  notice  was 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  by  which  he  conferred 
a  great  service  upon  the  arts  through  the  breach 
of  a  common  and  absurd  practice  prevailing  at 
that  time  of  representing  in  historical  compositions 
modern  characters  in  ancient  costumes.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  among  those  who  considered  the  inno- 
vation an  injurious  one.  The  following  is,  according 
to  Gait,  West's  own  account  of  this  subject : — 
^'  When  it  was  understood  that  I  intended  to  paint 
the  characters  as  they  had  actually  appeared  on 
the  scene,  the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on 
Reynolds  and  asked  his  opinion ;  they  both  came 
to  my  house  to  dissuade  me  from  running  so  great 
k  risk.     Reynolds  began  a  very   ingenious  and 

this   painter  by  his  8on»  the  Rev.  John   Romney;   and 
another  in  Conningham's  *  Lives  of  the  British  Painters/  &e« 
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elegant  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  public  taste  in 
this  country,  and  the  danger  which  every  innovation 
incurred  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  concluded 
by  urging  jne  earnestly  to  adopt  the  costume  of 
antiquity,  as  inore  becoming  the  greatness  of  my 
subject  than  the  modern  garb  of  European  warriors. 
I  answered,  that  '  the  event  to  be  commemorated 
happened  in  the  year  1758,  in  a  region  of  the  world 
unknown  to  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  at  a  period 
of  time  when  no  warriors  who  wore  such  costume 
existed.  The  subject  I  have  to  represent  is  a 
great  battle  fought  and  won  ;  and  the  same  truth 
which  gives  law  to  the  historian  should  rule  the 
painter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action,  I 
introduce  fictions,  how  shall  I  be  understood  by 
posterity?  The  classic  dress  is  certainly  pic- 
turesque, but  by  using  it  I  shall  lose  in  sentiment 
what  I  gain  in  external  grace.  I  want  to  mark  the 
place,  the  time,  and  the  people ;  and  to  do  this  I 
must  abide  by  truth.'  They  went  away  then,  and 
returned  again  when  I  had  the  painting  finished. 
Reynolds  seated  himself  before  the  picture,  ex- 
amined it  with  deep  and  minute  attention  for  half 
an  hour ;  then,  rising,  said  to  Drummond,  '  West 
has  conquered — he  has  treated  his  subject  as  it 
ought  to  be  treated :  I  retract  my  objections.  I 
foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one 
of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolntioD 
in  art.' '" 

Gah,  *  life  and  Stadies  of  Benjamin  West.' 
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James  Barey  (1741-1806),  a  native  of  Ireland, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  West  in  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  works — his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
engrossed  by  some  undefined  idea  of  grandeur,  of 
which  he  saw  no  traces  in  the  works  of  bis  contem- 
poraries, and  which  accordingly  his  impetuous, 
character  treated  with  little  charity.  His  notions 
of  grandeur  appear  to  have  been  too  closely  iden- 
tified with  vastness.  The  series  of  paintings  in  the 
Great  Boom  at  the  Adelphi,  w];)ich  Barry  painted 
gratuitously,  display  much  power  of  thought,  but 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  with  equal  force  the  un- 
disciplined mind  and  pencil  of  their  author.  These 
pictures  are  intended  to  represent  the  history  of 
the  civilization  of  man  :  there  are  in  all  six  subjects 
— Orpheus ;  a  Grecian  Harvest-Home ;  Crowning 
the  Victors  at  Olympia ;  Commerce,  or  the  Tri* 
umph  of  the  Thames ;  the  Distribution  of  Pre- 
miums in  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  Elysium,  or 
the  State  of  Final  Eetribution.  The  Crowning 
the  Victors  at  Olympia  possesses  the  greatest 
beauties  of  design,  but  the  Harvest-Home  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  perfect  as  a  picture  and  in 
composition. 

Barry  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  martyr  to  pure 
enthusiasm  for  high  art :  his  whole  conduct,  how- 
ever, shows  that  his  own  genius  was  the  idol  he 
worshipped ;  and  all  his  misfortunes  may  be  traced 
to  an  inordinate  esteem  for  his  own  productions. 
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and  a  heartless    depreciation  of  the    efforts    of 
pthers.s 

Henry  FusELi,or  rather  Fussli  (1741-1825), 
was  in  one  respect  somewhat  similar  to  Barry :  his 
imagination  was  too  active  for  the  control  of  his 
.judgment,  and  his  hand  wanted  the  power  to  express, 
as  works  of  art,  what  his  mind  conceived.  Many 
of  his  works,  conceived  with  all  the  power  of  a 
fervid  poetic  £sincy,  are  in  their  execution  as  designs 
mere  burlesques  of  Michelangelo  and  the  antique ; 
and  his  forms  are  a  series  of  repetitions.  Fuseli's 
principal  work  is  his  Milton  Gallery  in  fifty-six 
designs,  powerful  and  extraordinary  in  their  con- 
ception, but  equally  extravagant  and  incorrect  in 
their  execution.  His  eig^ht  compositions  for  £oy- 
dell's  Shakspere  Gallery  are  likewise  among  Fuseli's 
best  works.  As  writers,  both  Barry  and  Fuseli  are 
among  the  best  critics  on  art  in  European  literature, 
though  their  writings  are  not  wholly  free  from  the 
extravagances  of  their  intellectual  characters. 

Richard  Wilson  (1713-1782),  brought  up  a 
portrait  painter,  went  to  Italy  jn  1749  in  that  capa- 
city. It  was  in  Italy  that  he  turned  landscape 
painter ;  and  this  decision  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  Zuccarelli  at 
Venice  and  Joseph  Yemet  at  Rome,  on  some 
sketches  that  he   had  made  of  Italian  scenery. 

K  See  his  Life  by  Allan  CanniDgham,  in  the  '  Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  British  Painters,*  &c. 
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Wilson,  though  of  a  very  different  character  from 
Barry,  was  scarcely  less  unfortunate  in  the  patron- 
age he  met  with  from  the  public  at  lai^e ;  and  this 
n^lect  is  less  easily  accounted  for  than  that  ot 
many  artists  of  greater  pretensions ;  for  Wilson's 
style  and  works  are  perfectly  intelligible  even  to 
the  many,  and  they  are  not  disfigured  by  any  manner 
or  characteristic  imperfection. 

For  selection,  composition,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects,  Wilson,  if  not  superior  to  all 
other  landscape  painters,  hajs  certainly  yet  never  been 
surpassed  and  very  seldom  been  equalled :  his  style 
is  at  the  same  time  qonspicuously  natural  and  select, 
and  eminently  poetical.  In  comparing  him  with 
some  of  the  minute  painters  of  the  Netherlands,  his 
style  may  be  termed  generic,  while  theirs  is  specific. 
His  handling  is  regulated  by  principles  of  effect, 
but  of  universal  appearances,  not  of  individual  de- 
tail ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  convention 
in  his  execution.  His  pictures  display  the  beauties 
of  Salvator  Rosa,  Ruisdael,  and  Claude  combined  : 
bold  and  massive  foregrounds,  picturesque  and  ver- 
dant foliage,  aerial  expanse,  and  endless  distance.*" 

Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-1788),  the  rival 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  portrait  and  of  Wilson  in 
landscape,  is  a  master  of  whom  any  school  might 
boast. 

To  the  above  names  the  annals  of  British  art  can 
add  many  of  nearly  equal  renown :  but  in  history 
^  Wright,  *  Life  of  Richard  Wilson/  &c. 
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and  high  art  the  English  school  is  still  only  inci- 
pient. The  most  conspicuous  masters  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  History  are — Opie,  Northcote,  Westall^ 
Copley,  Bunciman,  Harlow,  Hilton,  &c. ;  in  Por- 
trait, Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Owen,  Jackson^ 
Baeburn;  in  Genre,  Wilkie,  Bird,  Smirke,  Newton ; 
and  in  Landscape,  Constable,  Callcott,  and  Collins. 
To  these  might  be  added  many  other  names  of  6m* 
tinction  in  the  various  departments  of  painting.^ 

1  Cmmingham's  *  Lives '  contain  notices  of  several  of  the 
above  painters,  and  some  others  not  mentioned ;  the  reader 
vill  find  also  notioes  of  almost  every  deceased  British  artist 
of  distinction  in  the  'Penny  Cyclopsedia'  and  its  Sii^e- 
ment 
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Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
painting ;  here  necessarily  brief  in  many  parts,  and 
insufficient^  within  so  circumscribed  a  limit ;  bio- 
graphical, and  that  but  slightly,  only  when  the 
individual  was  of  the  utmost  importance  generally 
or  locally,  as  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Masaccio, 
Da  Yinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Correggio, 
Titian,  the  Carracci,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  a  few 
others ;  names  as  representing  certain  more  or  less 
essentia]  developments  of  art,  each  of  them  of  more 
consequence  in  its  history  than  whole  generations 
of  previous  or  subsequent  artists. 

We  have  seen  that  the  progress  of  art  is  slow  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places :  two  great  periods  of 
development  have  been  traced — that  of  Pericles  and 
his  immediate  successors, from  400  B.C.  to  the  time  of 
Alexander;  and  that  of  Julius  II.,  1500  a.d.,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  2000  years,  and  in  both  cases  the 
decline  was  sudden  compared  with  the  slow  steady 
progress  of  the  establishment  of  the  art.  Nearly 
three  centuries  elapsed  in  Greece  from  the  first  con- 
siderable development  of  painting  to  the  period  of 
its  ultimate  refinement — from  Solon  to  Alexander ; 
and  its  rapid  decline  commenced  from  that  period. 
The  course  of  the  art  in  modern  times  is  very  similar 
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—from  Giotto  to  Raphael  almost  an  equal  period 
elapsed,  and  the  very  scholars  of  Raphael  outlived 
the  term  of  its  pure  existence.  A  partial  revival 
must  be  allowed  to  the  Garracci,  but,  as  already 
shown,  it  was  a  revival  of  the  form,  not  of  the 
essence  of  art. 

There  is  now  every  prospect  of  a  third  great  de- 
velopment of  art,  which  will  certainly  happen  much 
within  the  term  of  two  thousand  years,  the  interval 
between  its  first  and  second  periods.  Germany  has 
already  assumed  a  high  position  in  the  sentiment  of 
art ;  in  France  the  technical  development  is  per- 
fect ;  and  for  England  likewise  the  dawn  of  a  great 
^ture  is  appearing.  Germany  has  long  taken  the 
lead  in  the  sentiment  of  art,  though  unfortunately 
its  sentiment  is  alloyed  with  convention  and  affec- 
tation. Asmus  Jacob  Garstens  was  one  of  the 
earliest  artists  of  Germany  who  forsook  the  mere 
mechanical  routine  of  his  time  and  entered  earnestly 
into  the  utmost  capabilities  of  art.  Garstens  was 
followed  by  a  still  more  remarkable  man,  Friedrich 
Overbeck,  who  has  had  a  surprising  influence  upon 
the  German  artists  of  his  time.  A  style,  however, 
so  purely  conventional  as  Overbeck*s  can  have  but 
a  transient  reign,  though  as  a  means  of  conducting 
the  artist  from  a  mere  academic  mechanism  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  real  capability  and  destiny  of 
painting,  it  has  performed  a  valuable  service.  This 
style  is  more  representative  than  imitative,  is  sym- 
bolical in  its  motive^  and  symmetrical  in  its  outward 
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development  or  external  form.  It  appears  to  owe 
its  peculiar  development  partly  to  the  notion  that  to 
attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  great  cinquecento 
masters  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  restoration  of  the  quattrocento  style  is  neces- 
sary (though  with  Overbeck  the  style  is  doubtless 
final),  inferring  that,  as  the  quattrocento  imme- 
diately preceded  the  cinquecento,  and  in  so  far  led 
to  it,  it  is  the  only  road  to  that  high  development  of 
art ;  such  a  fallacy  requires  no  refutation.  Some 
theorists  maintain  the  quattrocento  to  be  a  higher 
development :  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  incipient 
state  of  art,  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge ;  and  when  the  barrier  which  lies  between 
it  ^nd  the  more  complete  development  is  once  sur- 
mounted, its  use  is  accomplished.  If  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  is  once  attained,  a  perseverance 
m  the  restoration  of  such  a  form  of  art  is  to  retro- 
grade. This  position  has  been  practically  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  this  senti- 
mental revival ;  the  case  of  Erwin  Speckter  is  suffi- 
cient. This  painter,  originally  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Overbeck,  and  indeed  wholly  absorbed  by  his 
style  while  living  in  his  native  district  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
career,  previous  to  his  residence  at  Eome,  experi- 
enced, upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
capital  of  the  arts,  a  perfect  revolution  in  taste, 
and  wholly  changed  not  only  his  style,  but  his  very 
subject^  so  great  was  the  reaction  in  his  mind  from 
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the  artificial  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped. 
The  essential  attraction  of  art,  as  an  embodiment  of 
nature,  gradually  drew  him  from  the  abstract  con- 
ventional system  that  he  had  identified  himself  with, 
in  which  art  was  only  secondary  to  a  peculiar  sen- 
timent independent  of  it,  to  the  artit<!elf  andforits 
own  sake.  And  Speckter's  transition  from  conven- 
tion to  nature  is  far  from  being  singular  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  German  art.  Overbeck's  style  how- 
ever is  but  one  form  of  the  great  present  develop- 
ment of  painting  in  Germany,  though  it  more  or  less 
characterises  the  style  of  many  of  her  greatest  artists ; 
but  the  purely  historic  art  has  likewise  its  votaries : 
as  a  school  that  of  Diisseldorf  is  the  most  sentimeiUaL 
To  this  school  belong  Bendemann,  Lessing,  Stilke^ 
Sohn,  and  many  other  eminent  masters  in  various 
departments  of  art,  as  Hubner  and  others,  among 
whom  the  landscape  painters  are  very  conspicuous, 
Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Hess,  andKaulbach,  all  painters 
who  owe  much  to  the  patronage  of  the  truly  royal 
munificence  of  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  are  each  in 
themselves  a  host,  and  sufficient  to  confer  dignity 
in  their  respective  walks  on  any  school  whatever, 
^lay  the  recent  movement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  cause  of  art  prove  the  harbinger  of  a 
great  future  for  this  country  I 
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Westall,497 
Weyde,  Vander,  330 
Wilhelm,  Meister,  316 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  497 
Wilson,  495 
Wohlgemuth,  M.,  342 
Wouverman,  464 
Wynants,  464  * 

Z. 

Zampieri,  Domenico,  381 

Zanchi,  404 

Zelotti,  BattisU,  312 

Zeuxis,  65 

Zevio,  Stefano  da,  210 

Zingaro,  Lo,  214 

Zoffany,  485 

Zoppo,  Marco,  209 

Zoust,  478 

Zuccarelli,  494 

Zncchero,  Taddeo  and  Federigo,  356 

Zurbaran,  420 
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